He’s  after  our  job- 
and  v^’ll  help  him  get  it 


Today  he’s  a  high  school  newspaper  editor.  Every  year 
he  gets  more  freedom  to  deal  with  issues  important  to  his 
generation.  Every  year  he  needs  greater  skills. 
At  the  recent  11  th  Annual  Tribune  seminar  for  high  school 
editors,  we  helped  sharpen  their  savvy  in  everything  from 
reporting  to  editorial  writing  to  production.  After  all,  when  they 
take  over  our  jobs,  we  want  to  be  sure  they’re  well-trained. 


^  Fbikm  the  Leader 


THE  EDITORS  OF  THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
BELIEVE  THEIR  NEWSPAPER 
HAS  THE  LARGEST 
LOCAL  NEWS  STAFF 
OF  ANY 

EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

I 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


They'll  be  happy  to  count 
noses  with  any  challengers. 


I 


Peyton  Anderson  sold  his  newspapers  this  year. 
Here’s  why: 


Peyton  Anderson’s  newspapers  had  a 
proud  tradition  of  service  to  the  people 
of  Middle  Georgia. 

At  the  peak  of  a  distinguished  publishing 
career,  his  chief  concern  was  to  pass  the 
torch  to  people  who  would  honor  that 
tradition  and  build  on  it  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Anderson  explained  his  decision  this 
way: 

"I  have  sold  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  the 
Macon  News  to  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

"In  my  broad  association  with  newspaper 
people,  I  have  always  admired  and 
respected  John  and  Jim  Knight  and  their 
fine  organization.  Their  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  communities  they  serve, 
complete  fairness  they  show  to  employes, 
and  their  use  of  new  techniques  and  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  are  without  peer  in  the 
industry.  The  news  and  editorial  content 
of  their  papers  is  of  the  highest  quality. 

"In  effect,  I  chose  the  Knight  Newspapers 
as  the  best  qualified  organization  I  know 
to  carry  on  The  Macon  Telegraph  and 
The  Macon  News  in  the  future.  I  am  happy 
that  they  accepted. 

"I  recommend  them  highly  to  you.  Macon 
and  Middle  Georgia  will  prosper  through 
this  association.  We  shall  all  be  happy 
and  pleased  with  them." 

Each  time  we  have  acquired  another 
newspaper  it  has  been  because  someone 
felt  the  way  Peyton  did. 


Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer— Detroit  Free  Press 
Macon  News— Macon  Telegraph— Miami  Herald— Tallahassee  Democrat 


AP  Photo 


Would  you  believe 
fifty  years  ago? 

In  1921,  Jack  Dempsey  knocked  out  Georges 
Carpentier  in  the  fourth  round  at  Jersey 
City,  in  a  bout  that  heralded  the  golden 
age  of  boxing  with  the  first  million- 
dollar  gate. 

The  same  year,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  complied 
its  first  collection  of  information  about  the 
newspaper  business  and  published  the 
first  International  Year  Book. 

The  1970  edition  of  the  YEAR  BOOK,  to  be 
published  in  March,  1970,  will  mark 
the  publication’s 

50th  ANNIVERSARY 

It  provides  you  with  a  special  opportunity 
to  tell  your  story  in  an  issue  with  historical 
interest. 

RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Deadline  for  advertising:  reservation: 
NEWSPAPER  SECTION:  December  26,  1969 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  SECTION: 

January  16,  1970 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER  j 

IS- 1 9 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Innovations  in  Elementary  and  Ssc  nd«| 
Schools.  University  of  Rorida.  Gainesville. 

17-20 — Circulation  Advisors  Training  Seminar.  Pacific  Northwest  In^ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Association.  University  of  Wesh.ng^ 
Lake  Wilderness  Continuing  Education  Center.  < 

JANUARY,  1970  \ 

4- 16 — API  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors.  Columbia  Uni  srjiiy 

New  York  City.  ^ 

9-10 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond.  I, 

11-14 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  ^kylini 
Hotel,  Ottawa,  Canada.  j 

15-16— NJPA's  48th  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  and  Best  Newspaper  Csk 
test.  Hotel  Dennis.  Atlantic  City.  j 

15- 17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phooni*. 

16- 17 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs.  | 

17- 20 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Netherland  Hilt^ 
Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors  (Newspapers  ow 
50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

20- 22 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton-Bostoa 

Hotel,  Boston.  j 

21- 24— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Regency 

House  and  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ? 

22- 24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington.  | 

23- 24 — Southwest  Photoplatemakers  Association  Technical  Seminar.  SoutV 

west  School  of  Printing  Management,  Huntsville,  Tex.  J 

23-24 — ^Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview.  1 

FEBRUARY,  1970  j 

I- 13 — API  Seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City 

5—  Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau.  Century  Plaza,  Lq 

Angeles.  J 

5-7 — NJPA's  Second  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Shelbumi 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City.  : 

5-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Problems  f 
Youth.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ! 

5-8 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza,  Le 
Angeles.  < 

7- 1 1 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Robert  Meifl 
•Motor  Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Syracuse. 

I I- 14— Education  Writers  Association.  Ma^ower  Hotel,  Washl.ngton.  0.  C 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper.  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 

20-21 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associsiic- 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

MARCH,  1970 

15- 27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Stra' 
fotd  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — ^Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houslo' 
State  University,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

21 -  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  Conf’  r  ' 
Marion  Motor  Hotel.  Salem. 

22- 26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton, 

B.W.I. 

APRIL,  1970 

5-12 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

5-17 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University,  N«a 
York. 

9- 1 1 — Display  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa.  Spox 
sored  by  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  Interstafi 
Advertising  Managers'  Association. 

1 1 — National  Newspaper  Awards.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

16- 17 — Canadien  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  Royal 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

19-May  I— API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  Univerti^, 
Now  York. 
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Interpreter  to  the  State  Department. 
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EARL  DiiBOIS,  classified  ad  manager  of  the  Hackensack  (Nj.i 
Record,  is  featured  in  the  November  issue  of  Science  and  Heck, 
antes  in  an  article,  “We  Must  Protect  Our  Consumers  from  Prod- 
ucts  that  Injure  and  Kill,”  by  U.S.  Senator  Warren  C.  Map.iusoti 
DuBois’  baby’s  musical  rattle  tore  apart  and  the  inner  section  con 
tained  eight  metal  prongs  which  might  have  injured  the  child  ... 
IT ASHINGTON  POST  columnist  Bill  Gold  asked  Jim  Atkins,  di 
rector  of  information  for  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed* .  ation 
what  he  knew  about  agriculture  since  he  was  a  farm  PR  man 
Atkins  replied;  “I’m  always  planting  stories,  aren’t  I?”  .  .  .  WIL 
LIAM  M.  WARE,  executive  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Di-alei. 
handed  .SO-year  worker  Gene  Whitney,  chief  copy  writer  on  tln^ 
sports  desk,  a  check  for  $2,500.  Whitney  said  “thanks,”  an<l  went 
back  to  his  desk.  He  began  as  an  office  boy  in  1919  and  has  bm 
around  ever  since  in 


nearly  every  job  in  the  editorial  dcpaitmeit! 

OUT-OF-PRINT 
Pearson’s  gone 
And  Winchell  retired; 

There’s  little  to  give 
The  fledgling  inspired. 

— Bill  Copeland 

HERB  KENNY,  book  editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  had  a 
neatly  printed  sticker  on  the  front  door  of  his  home  in  Manchester, 
Mass.,  which  read:  “WARNING;  These  premises  are  patrolled  hi 
giant  frogs.”  .  .  .  BETTY  PEACH,  reporter  for  the  San  DUfc 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  woman 
elected  to  membership  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi  after  the  bylaws  were 
changed  at  the  recent  convention  in  San  Diego  .  .  .  Headline  in 
the  Gallipolis  (O.)  Tribune:  Mrs.  Cochrane  receives  plague  for 
leadership  .  .  .  And  one  in  the  W ashington  (D.C.)  Post  that  makr' 
you  pause:  McDivitt  Views  Feat  from  Desk. 


IN  RETROSPECT  (A  QUIZ) 
.September  14,  ’37, 

Chicago  Daily  Times 

Was  just  as  hot  with  news  of  war 

As  gunmolls,  hoods  and  .  (1) 

Was  it  just  Joe  McCarthy  that 
Lou  Gehrig  left  agog? 

— —  -  -  -  ■  ”  Jerry  Lynn  asked  as  (2) 


It’s  never  too  early 
to  start  saving  their  hearts 


Inquiring 


Help  your  children  form  good  health  habits  now 

to  reduce  risk  of  heart  attack  later: 

•  Encourage  normal  weight;  obesity  in  youth 
may  persist  throughout  life; 

•  Build  body  health  through  regular  physical 
activity; 

•  Serve  them  foods  low  in  saturated  fats; 

•  Teach  them  that  cigarette  smoking  is  haz¬ 
ardous  to  health; 

•  Make  medical  check-ups  a  family  routine. 

Set  a  good  example.  Follow  the  rules  yourself 

and  guard  your  heart,  too. 


The  editorial  cartoon 
Deserved  our  second  looks; 

It  showed  our  leader  — 

Knew  he  must  hit  the  books 
Besides  the  war,  the  readers  wrote 


On  leash  laws,  violence,  polio 
And  current  rates  of  pay. 

For  subjects  local  or  world-wide. 

Crusading  or  defense. 

Folks  put  their  pennies  down  and  then 
They  read  the  Times  .  (6) 

—Kristina  Metcalfe 

Answers:  (I)  crimes,  (2)  Times  Talkies,  (3)  photog,  (4)  Roosr 
velt,  (5)  What  The  People  Say  and  (6)  2^. 


FLETCHER  KNEBEL,  longtime  reporter  and  author  of  a  < 
of  best-selling  novels,  told  Sigma  Delta  Chi  brothers  at  San  Dicg 
convention  that  it  was  an  SDX  team  of  investigators  who  eniiblfil 
him  to  reveal  the  identity  of  the  Great  Silent  Majority.  “Our  team 
reports,”  he  said,  “that  Mr.  G.  S.  Majority  is  a  barber  who  lives  i' 
33  West  Forsythe  Street,  Hawksville,  Illinois.  His  son,  Topbeav' 
Majority,  is  a  senior  at  Easy-Rider  College  where  he  won  fanif 
this  fall  by  single-handedly  seizing  the  dean’s  office,  two  jet  air 
liners  and  eighteen  jocks.  He  is  holding  them  against  his  den  an^ 
for  a  department  of  part  time  studies  and  girls  in  the  room  inti 
5:30  a.m.”  j 
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SO  more  will  live 


Contrtbultd  by  the  fubUAer 


PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  NEW 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS, 

IBM  to  Locate  Multi-Million  Dollar 
Sales-Service  Center  in  New  North! 


. . 


6  Story  IBM  Facility  is  Largest  in  Nevo  England 

Springfield  is  proud  to  include  IBM  os  a  the  center  of  New  North.  It  is  esti 
major  redeveloper  in  the  City's  New  North  that  500  people  will  be  employed 

urban  renewal  project.  IBM  is  recognized  new  sales  and  service  office  buildin 

as  an  outstanding  company  in  a  major  officials  feel  that  their  expansion  in  ! 
growth  industry,  the  new  facility  will  be  field  will  be  an  important  developm 

a  significant  addition  to  the  entire  Spring-  their  customers  in  the  New  Englanc 

field  community.  There's  lots  growing  on  in  Spring! 

The  impressive  6  story  IBM  building  will  the  Crossroads  of  New  England, 
be  located  on  3.4  acres  of  prime  land  in 


Get  the  MOST  out  of  Massachusetts,  Use  the 


SPRINGFIELD 


•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN 

Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 

NEW  YORK  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown  j 

Publisher  end  Editor  Publisher,  Chairmen  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  | 


Request  for  blackout  denied 

The  request  of  the  militars-  defense  counsel  and  the  military  pro¬ 
secutor,  in  the  |>ending  court  martial  of  First  Lieut.  William  L.  Calley, 
Jr.,  that  publication  of  statements  by  witnesses  and  photographs  of  the 
alleged  massacre  at  Songmy  l>e  prohibited  by  court  injunction,  was 
certainly  unprecedented  but  is  a  reflection  of  the  trend  in  legal  think¬ 
ing  in  this  country. 

There  have  been  several  retjuests  by  attrtrneys  in  other  cases  re¬ 
cently  that  the  press  should  be  prohibited  from  publishing  anything 
about  a  case.  The  excuse  has  Iteen  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
right  of  the  accused  to  a  fair  trial.  The  implication  is  that  press  cover¬ 
age  has  not  only  lieen  unfair  to  the  accused  but  may  somehow  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  predicament  of  the  accused. 

In  the  Songmy  case  the  United  States  Court  of  Military  Apjieals 
unanimously  turned  down  the  appeal.  It  was  the  right  decision  and 
the  only  legally  correct  one. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  First  Amendment  no  judge  or  court 
has  the  right  to  muzzle  sjieech  or  press  thus  circumventing  those 
guarantees.  In  this  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  nation  would  have 
known  much  about  it,  and  it  is  more  likely  the  case  would  have  been 
buried  by  the  military,  without  the  revelations  by  the  press. 

A  court-imposed  blackout  of  news  requested  and  approved  three 
weeks  before  would  have  hidden  the  whole  sordid  story  from  the 
American  people.  We  hope  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  will  never  be  dis¬ 
torted  for  that  end. 


Government  position  on  media 

On  Sept.  24  the  Deputy  .'\ssistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  Ikisiness 
Policy  told  the  Celler  Committee  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
favored  the  Newsjjajjer  Preservation  Att,  then  under  consideration, 
which  generally  would  allow  exemptions  from  antitrust  prosecution 
for  newspaper  joint  operating  agreements.  He  said  his  statement  was 
the  official  Administration  position. 

The  following  day  the  Assistant  Attorney  Cieneral  in  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  told  the  same  committee  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  strongly  opfxrsed  the  act  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration — meaning  President  Nixon,  he  acknowledged — favored  its 
passage. 

This  week  Attorney  General  Mitchell  is  rcjx>ried  to  have  said 
during  a  television  interv'iew  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  use  the  antitrust  laws  to  break  up  what  Vice 
President  Agnew  called  "monopolization”  of  news  media.  That  remark 
would  refer  definitely  to  combined  media  ownership  and,  in  view 
of  the  previous  testimony  before  the  House  committee,  it  would  also 
include  the  area  of  joint  newspa|x;r  printing  of>erations. 

All  that  remains  now  is  to  see  what  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  court  does  with  the  Tucson  Case,  what  the  House  does  with  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  and  what  the  FCC  does  with  its  complaint 
against  radio-television  ownership  by  newspapers  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
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A  call  to  the  press  to  stand  in  common  defense 
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In  .m  address  that  was  warmly  re- 
Itflfed  by  delegates  to  the  IJPI  Editors 
lad  l  ublishers  Conference  in  Bermuda 
m  October,  WALTER  CRONKITE, 
mana^ring  editor  of  CBS  News,  tried  to 
his  old  colleagues  in  the  newspaper 
Rntsini  ss,  and  newcomers,  to  a  common 
|i!i>fense  against  attacks  on  the  press.  His 
rmaiks  have  even  more  pertinence  in 
he  liitht  of  Vice  President  Agnew’s  re- 
lest  critiQue.  Herewith  are  some  ez- 

•  •  • 

I  come  to  you  at  a  time  when  we  are 
nder  considerable  attack,  at  a  time 
hen  we  face  another  crisis  of  free 
;*^cli  and  free  press.  This  may  not  be 
worst  crisis  in  our  recent  history, 
jt  it  is  a  serious  one.  Those  who  feel 
hreatened  by  freedom  of  speech  again 
.r«  on  the  march  to  stifle  it. 

I  come  to  you  today  a  little  hurt  and 
ighty  angry  at  some  of  the  charges 
veled  against  broadcast  journalism. 

There  is  a  fair  portion  of  what  we 
'I  that  is  not  done  well.  There  are 
ings  we  are  doing  which  we  ought 
L  do.  There  are  challenges  which  we 
five  not  yet  fully  met.  Oh,  we  are  a 
ing  way  from  perfection. 

But  much  of  the  criticism  levelled  at 
13  does  not  meet  the  criterion  of  ob- 
octivity.  Some  of  it  is  just  plain  mis- 
iformed.  Much  of  it  is  downright  mis- 
hievous.  I  don’t  like  the  former  and  I 
ave  a  healthy  fea/r  of  the  latter  .  .  . 

•  *  * 

“No  tradition  of  objectivity.”  Can 
hpy  really  mean  that?  Who  do  critics 
Hink  the  “networks”  are — these  ephem¬ 
eral  “theys”  who  have  no  tradition  of 
■bjectivity?  The  “networks”  are  the 
ews  staffs,  and  I  respectfully  submit 
hat  television  newsmen  are  not  a  breed 
part.  Our  motives  and  our  principles 
ivf  news  integrity  and  objectivity  are 
itiot  different  from  those  of  newsmen  of 
•  ther  media.  Most  of  us  are  former  news¬ 
paper  and  press  service  men,  we  went 
to  the  same  schools  as  our  colleagues 
n  the  print  media,  we  are  ethnically, 
geographically,  politically,  and  by  re¬ 
ligion,  as  diverse  as  they  .  .  . 

•  *  • 

Our  network  and  station  owners  are 
no  more  or  less  inspired  by  the  profit 
motive  than  are  the  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  I  can  testify 
that  the  executives  of  my  network  are 
far  less  meddlesome  in  the  news  process 
than  some  publishers  for  whom  I’ve 
worked. 

A  major  problem  is  that  imposed  by 
the  clock.  In  an  entire  half  hour  news 
broadcast  we  speak  only  as  many  words 
aa  there  are  on  two-thirds  of  one  page 
•f  a  standard  newspaper.  Clearly  the 
itricture  demands  tightness  of  writing 
aad  editing,  and  selection,  unknown  in 
any  other  form  of  journalism. 

But  look  what  we  do  with  that  time. 
Twenty  items  in  an  average  newscast — 

»me  but  a  paragraph  long,  true,  but 
all  with  the  essential  information  to 
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provide  at  least  a  guide  to  our  world 
that  day.  Film  clips  that,  in  a  way  avail¬ 
able  to  no  other  daily  medium,  introduce 
our  viewers  to  the  people  and  the  places 
that  made  the  news.  Investigative  re¬ 
ports — pocket  documentaries — that  ex¬ 
pose  weakness  in  our  democratic  fabric. 
Feature  film  reports  that  explore  the 
by-ways  of  America  and  assure  us  that 
the  whole  world  hasn’t  turned  topsy¬ 
turvy.  Graphics  that  in  a  few  seconds 
conununicate  a  gn^at  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Clearly  labeled  analysis,  or  com¬ 
mentary,  on  the  news. 

I  think  that  is  quite  a  packag^e. 

•  *  • 

Our  immediate  crisis  stems  directly 
from  the  fact  that  we,  in  network  news, 
are,  indeed,  politically  independent,  un¬ 
committed  and  open-minded,  responsible 
only  to  the  principle  of  honest  reporting. 

We  are  not  affiliated  with  any  special 
interest  and  we  are  not  addressing  a 
“like-minded  grroup”  but  people  in  the 
mass.  In  taking  the  middle  of  the  road, 
we  are  subject  to  sniping  from  the  sides. 

Remember  the  clenched  fists  raised 
against  us  at  the  Republican  convention 
of  1964?  Four  years  later  it  is  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  establishment  that  shakes  in  an¬ 
gler  that  we  dared  to  report  as  it  was 
their  clambake  at  Chicago. 

«  «  « 

Those  who  would  hobble  us  believe 
they  have  the  instrument  at  hand  in 
the  licensing  of  radio  and  television 
stations.  Their  rationale  is  that  we  who 
broadcast  are  using  the  people’s  air 
and  that  the  people — that  is,  the  gov¬ 
ernment — have  the  right  to  say  what 
goes  on  it  .  .  . 

Control  over  what  is  said  on  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  air  should  be  vested  in  the  people’s 
good  sense  to  accept  or  reject  what  is 
said,  the  ultimate  freedom  of  choice. 

Ideally  we  would  have  a  system  of 
totally  free  broadcasting  stations — free 
from  commercial  control,  free  from 
foundation  control,  free  from  all  politi- 
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cal,  social  and  economic  pressures. 

Such  an  ideal  station  would  be  an 
electronic  Union  Square  or  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  providing  a  soap  box  for  anyone 
who  could  make  it  to  the  studio. 

But  this  is  Utopia.  Someone  would 
have  to  pay  the  upkeep;  someone  would 
have  to  allocate  the  available  air  time, 
and  we  would  be  right  back  to  control, 
by  one  establishment,  one  gn^>up,  one 
political  philosophy,  or  another.  After 
all,  even  the  town  meeting  needs  a  mod¬ 
erator. 

•  •  • 

Whether  we  in  broadcast  journalism 
succeed  immediately  in  striking  off  all 
the  government  restrictions  that  shackle 
us,  it  is  important  that  we  prevent  any 
more  from  being  clamped  on. 

It  is  important  that  we  establish  once 
and  for  all  that  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  is  as  applicable 
to  broadcasting  as  it  is  to  the  press. 

It  is  important  that  all  branches  of 
government — Congpress  and  conunissions 
— know  that  they  have  no  more  right  to 
call  us  to  account  for  our  news  judg¬ 
ment  than  they  have  to  call  to  account 
the  newspaperman;  that  ex  post  facto 
examination  of  our  judgpnent  is  a  serious 
harassment  that  makes  a  mockery  of 
press  freedom. 

And  it  is  important  that  the  press 
join  us  in  recognizing  that  a  threat 
against  the  freedom  of  one  newsman, 
whatever  his  medium,  is  a  threat  against 
all. 


Short  Takes 

The  Gs,  who  had  more  soccer  practice 
and  draining,  won  4-1 — New  York  Times. 

•  •  • 

Princeton  University,  previously  all 
male  institution,  has  registered  171 
women.  Director  of  admissions.  Dean 
J.  T.  (X,  said,  “Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I 
officially  present  the  Clash  of  1973.” — 
Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times. 

*  *  * 

The  Mini-Boggin  is  a  sheet  of  plastic 
18  inches  wife  and  42  inches  long — 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

Necklaces  with  semi-previous  gems  are 
right  for  bare  necklines — Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

*  *  • 

The  valuable  and  scientific  data 
gathered  have  been  licked  up  in  files — 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal. 

•  •  * 

A  brick  wind  and  light  rain  kept  the 
fumes  from  collecting — Chicago  Daily 
Tribune. 

•  •  * 

“I  get  up  early  and  make  coffee  and 
bring  it  back  to  bed.  Then  Bob  and  I 
both  pour  through  the  papers.” — Hous¬ 
ton  Post. 

•  •  • 

(E&P  pays  $i  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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FOR  THE  70’S,M0RETH 
AND  MORE  THAN  EVER 

Alton  Blakeslee  once  covered  the  world  of  science  for  The  ^ 
almost  singlehandedly.  Today,  as  AP's  Science  Editor,  he  coordinates  a  v.:f 
wide  staff  of  expert  writers  to  cover  what  has  become  one  of  the  most  import: 
stories  of  our  time.  In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  AP  has  Frank  Carey 
Washington:  John  Barbour  and  Brian  Sullivan  in  New  York;  Ralph  Dighton  in  L: 
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ER,  SCIENCE  IS  BIG  NEWS. 

IN  TNE  CENTER  OF  IT. 

pgeles;  C.  G.  McDaniel  in  Chicago;  Howard  Benedict  and  Jim  Strothman  at  Cape 
pnnedy,  and  Paul  Recer  in  Houston.  In  addition,  Blakeslee  can  and  does  call  on 
k  global  resources  of  the  AP  team,  so  that  you  can  always  be  sure  that  wherever 
[science  story  unfolds,  today  and  in  the  future,  AP  will  be  in  the  center  of  it.  And 
^  will  you.  fill  associated  PRESS  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
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Put  just  one  promotion  ad  in  it. 

And  it  willlielp  you  sell 
national  advertising  for  a 
v/hole  year. 

The  New  York  Times  1970 
National  Economic  Review. 
Sunday,  January  11. 


(Closing  Wednesday,  December  24 J 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


ourt  refuses  massacre  news  ban 


r  Washington  the  Military  Judge  appointed  members  from  outside  influence  the  right  to  tell  the  news  media 

i  A  fair  trial  for  Army  Lt.  to  preside  at  the  trial  had  or-  and  guarantee  Lieutenant  Cal-  they  can’t  print  facts  they  think 
IfQliam  L.  Galley  Jr.  on  charges  dered  members  of  the  court  ley  a  fair  trial,  there  is  no  basis  are  necessary  to  inform  is  be- 
t  murdered  109  Vietnamese  martial  “not  to  discuss  the  case  for  the  extraordinary  relief  of  yond  anything  this  court  can  do. 
Irilians  is  left  in  the  hands  of  with  anyone  and  to  refrain  from  curtailing  future  publications  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
ke  military  court  by  a  decision  listening  to  or  reading  any  news  and  speech,”  the  court  said.  would  reverse  us  just  like  that.” 
f  the  United  States  Court  of  or  other  accounts  of  this  or  any  The  request  for  an  injunction  Capt.  Daniel  said  he  had  join- 
^tary  Appeals  here  this  week,  other  closely  allied  trial.”  The  referred  specifically  to  the  New  ed  in  the  petition  with  the  de- 
It  is  the  primary  responsibil-  judge  had  further  ordered  every  York  Times,  the  Washington  fense  after  failing  to  enlist  the 
y  of  the  trial  judge  and  not  of  prospective  witness  “not  to  dis-  Post,  newspapers  in  Atlanta  and  cooperation  of  the  press.  “For 
le  news  media  to  see  that  the  cuss  with  or  to  disclose  to  any-  Columbus,  Georgia,  the  tele-  reasons  known  only  to  them,”  he 
pendant’s  rights  are  not  de-  one  any  information  he  may  vision  netw’orks,  the  AP  and  said,  “they  have  increased  the 
keyed  by  pretrial  publicity,  the  possess  concerning  this  alleged  UPI,  and  to  the  Dispatch  News  volume  and  tempo  of  publicity.” 
(urt  ruled  in  denying  a  request  offense.”  Service  which  first  broke  the  Judge  Quinn  responded,  “If 

>r  an  order  to  restrain  news  “Since  the  measures  hereto-  story.  we  told  the  New  York  Times 

edia  from  publishing  further  fore  directed  by  the  Military  During  arguments  on  the  and/or  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Iterviews  with  witnesses  or  pic-  Judge  and  those  available  to  the  merits  of  the  petition.  Chief  Dealer  that  they  can’t  print  the 
ires  pertaining  to  the  alleged  accused  at  the  trial  appear  suf-  Judge  Robert  E.  Quinn  remark-  news  they  would  accuse  us  of 
Isssacre  at  Songmy  (Pinkville)  ficient  to  insulate  the  court  ed:  “For  us  as  a  court  to  assert  a  military  dictatorship.” 

1  March  16,  1968.  "  "■  .  — - — — 


Songmy  ‘murder’  photos 
prove  not-so-hot  items 


Injunction  HOUKlit 

Maj.  Kenneth  A.  Raby,  Lieu- 
nant  Galley’s  defense  counsel, 
id  Capt.  Aubrey  M.  Daniel  3rd, 
ial  counsel,  or  prosecutor,  filed 
joint  petition  for  injunctive 
iief.  They  contended  that  tele- 
kion,  radio,  newspaper  and 

agazine  accounts  of  the  inci-  By  Crai^  Tomkinson  porter,  Joseph  Eszterhas,  were 

Bit  which  resulted  in  the  shooting  for. 

iarpjs  against  Galley  threat-  The  bet  was  that  when  the  had  bought  the  North  American  pictures  were  Haeberle’s. 

led  his  right  to  a  fair  trial  and  only  existing  photographs  of  the  publishing  rights  to  the  photos  He  had  been  assigned  as  public 

le  integrity  of  the  military  ju-  alleged  massacre  of  civilians  at  for  a  sum,  reported  by  Dick  Pol-  information  sergeant  to  the 

icial  system.  Songmy,  South  Vietnam,  caine  lard.  Life’s  director  of  photog-  Army  outfit  accused  of  involve- 

In  denying  the  injunction,  the  up  for  grabs  November  20,  in  raphy,  to  be  “under  |25,000  and  nient  in  the  alleged  massacre  in 

wrt  said:  ^ow  York,  that  the  news  media  more  likely  $20,000.  March,  1968. 

“Determining  the  propriety  would  have  come  running  with  In  addition,  several  European  Haeberle  raid  he  was  present 

nd  accuracy  of  news  stories  their  wallets  wide  open.  They  publications  offered  enough  to  Songmy  at  the  time  of  the 

ley  disseminate  is  the  respon-  didn’t.  push  the  total  take  to  $40,000  killings,  a  point  which  has  been 

fcility  of  the  publishers.  En-  When  the  smoke  cleared  from  a  figure  far  below  what  the  for-  verified  by  the  Army.  By  his 

Bring  against  the  intrusion  of  room  801  at  the  Gotham  Hotel,  mer  Army  photographer,  Ronald  own  report,  he  shot  two  rolls  of 

sws  reports  or  other  influences  (where  bids  were  being  taken)  L.  Haeberle,  28,  and  his  partner,  yack  and  white  film  with 

nding  to  prejudice  the  fair  on  November  21,  Life  magazine  a  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  re-  ^  government-issued  camera  and 

od  orderly  administration  of  then  took  an  additional  roll  and 

Bstice  is  the  primary  responsi-  ■  1  C  L  -  i  ^  color  film  with 

ility  of  the  Military  Judge.  _ I  1m  j  |  ;  his  own  camera  which  he  was 

feither  should  be  permitted  to  f  I  I  carrying. 

iverwhelm  the  other  for  both  a  r- 1  The  black  and  white  film,  he 

•sponsible  press  and  a  fair  ^  f  claimed,  was  turned  over  to  his 

superior  officers,  and  that  was 
the  last  he  saw  or  heard  of 
them. 

Shortly  after  the  incident  at 
Songmy,  Haeberle  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  from  the  Army 
and  returned  to  Cleveland  to 
work  as  an  industrial  supervisor 
in  a  manufacturing  firm. 

On  departing  the  service,  he 
took  with  him  a  package  of 
what  he  said  were  his  own 
slides,  about  200  in  all.  Included 
in  the  group  were  Songmy 
photos.  Using  the  entire  package 
he  lectured  locally  to  high  school 
and  civic  groups  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  war,  and  not,  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


I  The  court  said  that  it  “need 
^t  explore  the  power  of  the 
IMurt,  or  of  any  other  tribunal,, 
to  impose  pre-publication  limita¬ 
tions  by  way  of  injunction,  or 
Remise,  upon  the  freedoms  of 
ipeech  and  of  the  press.”  The 
ltat(>nnent  could  be  taken  as  an 
bdication  of  doubt  that  the 
lourt  had  that  power. 

The  petitioners  had  asked  that 
the  injunction  against  publicity 
kem;iin  in  effect  until  after  the 
first,  witness  testified  on  the 
tterits  at  the  trial  which  may 
begin  in  March. 

The  court  pointed  out  that 


RONALD  L  HAEBERLE  (face  to  camara]  dascribas  for  a  Clava- 
land  Plain  Daalar  raportar,  Jotaph  Eiztarhaf,  tha  datailt  of  how  ha 
shot  picturai  of  tha  allagad  Songmy,  Viatnam,  massacra  last  yaar. 


Songmy  photos 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


cording  to  Eszterhas,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
the  alleged  massacre.  Haeberle’s 
slides  reportedly  failed,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  intention,  to  raise  any 
eyebrows. 

What  brought  the  incident  to 
national  attention  were  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  former  GI,  who,  last 
March,  wrote  to  members  of 
Congress,  President  Nixon,  and 
other  influential  people,  recount¬ 
ing  the  story  he  had  heard. 

Last  August,  Haeberle  relat¬ 
ed,  he  was  asked  by  the  Army’s 
Criminal  Investigation  Depart¬ 
ment  (CID)  for  prints  of  his 
Songmy  slides,  which  he  provid¬ 
ed  and  in  return  was  given  a 
receipt  and  a  request  that  he 
submit  a  bill  for  his  services 
(about  $18). 

Because  the  question  of 
whether  Haeberle  o^^’ns  rights 
to  the  photos  made  while  he  was 
on  Army  assignment  has  arisen, 
both  he  and  Eszterhas  now  feel 
that  since  neither  the  CID  nor 
the  Army  attempted  to  obtain 
the  photos  from  Haeberle,  this 
constitutes  admission  that  he 
was  entitled  to  keep  them.  Other 
people  say  the  question  has  yet 
to  be  answered  legally. 

Approached  Plain  Dealer 

Last  month,  w’hen  the  story  of 
the  reported  massacre  broke  to 
the  public,  Haeberle  went  to 
Eszterhas  and  the  Plain  Dealer 
seeking  an  outlet  for  his  story 
and  photos.  He  wasn’t  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  Eszterhas 
but  knew  of  him  as  the  editor  of 
the  college  paper  at  their  Alma 
Mater,  Ohio  University. 

The  Plain  Dealer  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20  ran  eight  of  Haeberle’s 
photos  together  with  an  inter¬ 
view  with  him,  conducted  by 
Eszterhas. 

Shortly  prior  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  story  the  Plain 
Dealer  was  requested  by  the 
Army  not  to  print  the  photos 
because  they  “will  be  considered 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  individuals  either  charged  or 
to  be  charged  with  illegal  con¬ 
duct  in  connection  with  the  al¬ 
leged  murders ...” 

The  Army  has  filed  formal 
court  martial  charges  against 
two  soldiers  reportedly  involved 
in  the  Songmy  affair.  Twenty- 
five  or  so  other  soldiers,  said  also 
to  have  participated,  were  re¬ 
leased  from  the  service  before 
the  Army  brought  suit  and 
therefore  are  possibly  out  of 
military  jurisdiction. 

Haeberle’s  account  of  the  al¬ 
leged  massacre  has  been  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  three  of  the  for¬ 
mer  GI’s  who  admitted  in  inter¬ 
views  to  having  participated. 


Haeberle,  according  to  Eszter¬ 
has,  was  not  paid  by  the  Plain 
Dealer  for  the  use  of  his  photos, 
but  the  paper  did,  he  said,  have 
the  photos  copyrighted  in  his 
name. 

With  the  copyright  and  18  of 
the  slides  in  hand,  Haeberle  and 
Eszterhas  arrived  in  New  York. 
From  their  room  in  the  Gotham 
Hotel,  they  advertised  that  the 
photos  would  go  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

News  media  moved  with  cau¬ 
tion.  Those  active  in  the  bar¬ 
gaining  included  Life;  the  New 
York  Times;  the  London  Daily 
Mail;  Der  Stem,  Paris  Match, 
and  several  other  publications  of 
lesser  circulation. 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the 
bidding  were  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Wes  Gallagher,  A  P’s  general 
manager,  said  the  AP  knew  a 
day  in  advance  of  the  pending 
auction  of  the  photos,  but  de¬ 
cided  against  bidding  for  them 
because  of  the  legal  question  of 
whether  Haeberle  had  clear  title 
and  the  moral  question  of 
whether  Haeberle  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  profit  from  a  story 
which  he  did  not  break. 

Cliff  McDowell,  general  news- 
pictures  manager  of  UPI,  said 
UPI  didn’t  bid  because  of  the 
question  of  title  and  also  be¬ 
cause  prices  asked  for  the  photos 
were  too  high. 

During  the  two-day  bargain¬ 
ing  Bcesion  the  prices  reportedly 
varied  from  $120,000  or  $125,- 
000  down  to  $5,000. 

The  high  bid  was  said  to  have 
been  under  consideration  by  a 
consortium  of  American  and 
European  publications  and  syn¬ 
dicates,  but  was  withdrawn  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cloudy  title. 

Offer  turned  down 

The  New  York  Times,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Eszterhas,  offered  first  a 
$5,000  bid  and  then  went  to  $6,- 
000.  A  Times  spokesman  said 
these  were  not  firm  offers  but 
the  figures  may  have  come  up  in 
the  conversation.  He  said  also 
that  the  only  firm  offer  made  by 
the  Times  was  for  $200  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  Cleveland 
pair,  and  w’hich  w’ould  have 
freed  the  photos  for  publication. 
The  offer  was  turned  down. 

In  a  story  in  the  Times  No¬ 
vember  29  (“Some  Reap  Finan¬ 
cial  Returns  From  Alleged  Mas¬ 
sacre  at  Songmy”)  it  was  said 
that  the  Times,  at  one  point  in 
the  negotiations,  together  with 
Newsweek  “and  representatives 
o  several  European  publica¬ 
tions”  discussed  the  possible 
purchase  of  rights  to  the  photos, 
but  that  the  Times  decided 
against  entering  into  any  ag^ree- 
ment  involving  resale  of  the 
photos  to  other  publications. 

On  November  21,  the  bottom 


fell  out  of  the  Songmy  massacre 
photo  market  when  the  New 
York  Post,  with  the  approval 
of  its  legal  department,  used  a 
Haeberle  photo  reproduced  from 
the  Plain  Dealer.  The  reasoning 
behind  the  Post’s  action  was 
that  a  combat  picture  by  an 
Army  photographer  is  public 
property  and  its  publication  was 
in  ^e  national  interest. 

The  Post’s  action  opened  the 
way  for  similar  steps  by  other 
papers.  The  Mail  in  London 
withdrew  from  the  New  York 
negotiations  and  ran  a  Plain 
Dealer  reprint  of  its  own. 

The  day  after  the  Post  photo 
was  printed,  the  Times  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  Plain  Dealer  reprint. 
A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said  of  the  move,  “We  felt 
that  the  picture  was  of  public 
interest.  It  had  international 
significance  and  had  already 
been  exposed  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  on  tv,  so  we  had  a  right  and 
an  obligation  to  print  it.”  He 
asserted  that  the  Times’  use  of 
the  photo  “did  not  impinge  on 
the  copyright.” 

While  Eszterhas  admits  that 
the  Post’s  action  affected  the 
value  of  the  photos  for  the  print 
media,  Pollard  said  it  in  no  way 
affected  Life’s  bid,  but  it  did 
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lessen  the  picture  values 
rope. 

Eszterhas  said  that  an  jarliJ  < 
and  higher  Life  bid  was  um*  ^ 
down  because  it  contained  a  non 
publication  clause,  which  woo) 
have  relieved  Life  of  the  obligj 
tion  to  print  the  photos. 

Pollard  explained  the  clau.  The 
as  protection  against  ha\  ing  t  Wsshu 
print  questionable  material.  A  per  Gi: 
the  time  of  the  bidding  Life  ha  eonti  u 
not  documented  Ha<  l»erle'  Urge  t 
claims,  but  later  was  able  t<  new.siiK 
Also,  Pollard  said.  Life  had  t  any  ne 
consider  the  brutality  of  tl  Begi: 
subject  and  whether  it  was  i  the  niii 
the  national  interest  to  preset  ers,  ph 
such  material.  torial  ' 

The  final  package  bought  b  tain  da 
Life  included  all  18  slides,  a&  rith  fc 
the  help  of  Eszterhas  in  preps  be  $I10( 
ation  of  a  10-page  article  in  tii  mum  v 
December  1  issue.  Some  of  0  irtists, 
pictures  were  released  to  ne®  men. 


The 


media  without  cost.  A  credit  lir. 
was  required. 

By  Eszterhas’  last  accountini^ftcr 
the  European  publications  whi^238  pt 
have  bought  rights  to  the  phot 
are;  the  London  Sunday  Time^nth 
Der  Stem,  Paris  Match,  Epoi  ptS  a 
of  Italy,  Jasmin  magazim  Df  debs 
which  bought  second  rights  i  unit  v( 
Germany,  and  publications  i  Lhe  ma 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swede 
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Editors  react  slowly 
to  Pinkville  exclusive 


Washington 

Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to 
sell  editors  a  good  story.  The 
experience  of  Seymour  M. 
Hersch,  a  Washington  free¬ 
lance  writer,  illustrates  the 
point. 

Last  September  6  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  carried  a  story 
from  Fort  Penning,  Ga.,  that  an 
Army  officer  had  been  charged 
with  murder  in  connection  with 
the  deaths  of  an  unspecified 
number  of  civilians  in  Vietnam 
in  1968.  Two  months  later  sev¬ 
eral  reporters  received  tips 
about  a  lieutenant  and  what  was 
called  the  “Pinkville”  massacre. 
One  of  the  reporters  was 
Hersch,  who  is  a  former  AP  re¬ 
porter. 

With  the  promise  of  $1,000 
from  a  philanthropist,  Hersch 
set  out  to  track  down  the  story. 
He  first  went  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  the  lawyer  for  First  Lt. 
William  L.  Galley  Jr.  lives  and 
then  to  Fort  Benning  where  Gal¬ 
ley  was  being  held,  charged  with 
70  civilian  deaths.  It  took 
Hersch  two  days  to  find  Galley 
and  get  the  first  story  contain¬ 
ing  a  few  details  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  Songmy,  South  Viet¬ 
nam. 


isa 
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Free  1 

The 


New  York  Times  reporter 
Fort  Benning  he  decided  he  h; 
better  not  sit  on  the  story. 

Hersch  was  loosely  afiiliat 
with  Dispatch  News  Service, 
confederation  of  free  lances  o 
ganized  in  Saigon  in  1968.  Tkf*^®  ‘ 
general  manager  of  Dispatch 
David  Obst  and  Hersch  appoin^* 
ed  him  his  agent  to  sell  t' 
story. 

On  October  11,  Obst 
phoned  a  number  of  newspape#®'^ 
offering  Hersch’s  story  for  $10'V‘^ 
He  said  he  talked  with  50  editor#^  ^ 
and  36  decided  to  buy  it.  ^lpa.<;r 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispater^^^> 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  the  Cb*  "ota 
cago  Sun-Times,  the 
Journal,  the  Cincinnati  fn  “Own 
quirer,  the  Boston  Globe  and  ^unda; 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bnlletn  tsmb  r 
front-paged  Hersch’s  report  wnin 
The  Washington  Post  and  .Nev*-  News 
day  bought  the  story  but 
signed  their  own  reporters  ^  wrh 
check  it  out.  A  “Pinkville”  ston  Due 
in  the  New  York  Times  was  b 
dependently  gathered,  accordinj  Pfrio*!, 
to  Max  Frankel,  Washington  O’ 
bureau  chief.  .  ^ 

Meantime,  Hersch  was  st:I  Jam 
on  the  trail  of  the  story.  He  ss’^anap 
a  news  item  that  Ronald 
Ridenhour,  a  former  GI,  h* 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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$300  minimum  set 
af  Washington  Post 


Th.-  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington-Baltimore  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  have  entered  into  a 
icontract  which  w’ill  provide  the 
arge  t  minimum  salary  for 
newsmen  yet  negotiated  with 


Iiad  asny  newspaper  in  the  country. 


Beginning  December  1,  1970, 
was  minimum  salary  for  report- 
prese^^,  photographers,  editors,  edi- 
Uirial  writers,  artists  and  cer- 
sin  (lata  processing  technicians 


les,  arlsith  four  years  experience  will 


» |300  a  week.  The  same  mini- 
e  in  ti^um  will  apply  to  advertising 
of  salesmen  and  make-up 

»  nes^n. 

The  present  minimum  salaries 
r  most  of  those  employees 
(untiri^fter  six  years  experience  is 
;h:5  per  week. 

When  bargaining  began  a 

{ionth  ago,  the  guild  asked  for 
iri  a  week.  After  three  hours 
f  debate,  December  2,  the  Post 
init  voted  178  to  120  to  accept 
he  management’s  offer,  and  ap- 
roved  a  22-months  contract 
hat  expires  October  1,  1971,  the 
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same  day  contracts  with  press¬ 
men  and  mailers  run  out. 

The  guild  contract  calls  for 
an  immediate  raise  of  13  percent 
for  most  employees  who  are 
guild  members  and  another  7 
percent  next  December. 

Those  covered  by  the  contract 
will  be  eligible  for  three  weeks 
vacation  during  the  first  year  of 
employment  and  four  weeks  va¬ 
cation  will  be  given  to  employees 
with  five  years  or  more  tenure. 

Among  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
tract  are  higher  pay  for  night 
workers,  increased  severance 
pay,  a  training  program  for  dis¬ 
advantaged  group  members 
represented  by  the  guild,  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  8  of  10  new  em¬ 
ployees,  instead  of  the  present 
7  of  10,  must  join  the  guild,  and 
elimination  of  the  right  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  resign  from  the  guild. 

For  the  first  time  at  the  Post, 
the  contract  sets  a  scale  of  mini¬ 
mum  payments  for  articles  em¬ 
ployees  write  on  their  own  time 
for  special  sections  of  the  Post. 


New  circulation  figures 


Detroit  papers  reeoup 


sales  lost  in  strike 


Chicago 

Steady  gains  in  a  recovery 
>8.  losses  during  the  1967-68 

atch  shutdown  are  shown  in 

ppoii  fbe  latest  ABC  audits  for  the 
ell  News  and  the  Detroit 

itfc  Press. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
ms  announced  that  it  had 
ft«i  the  suspension  of  service 
if  rum  the  Detroit  News  with  the 
ii’easf*  of  its  report  for  Septem- 
30,  1969. 

le  CV-  Total  average  paid  circulation 
,  ievening)  for  this  period  is 
i  £  fhown  as  609,213,  with  825,423 
md  f  The  figures  for  ^p- 

ufkfs  r^bt-r  30,  1968  were:  592,616 
r(*p(ir;  Evening;  827,086  Sunday.  The 
Sev~  was  not  published  from 
ut  a^^®^®uiber  17,  1967  through 

erg  r  ►Wch  31,  1968. 

>  etc:  ,  Due  to  inadequate  circulation 
ras  ir  'beards  kept  during  the  strike 
ordir.  ABC  impost  a  suspen- 

ii.gt,  felon  on  the  News  from  April  1, 
to  March  31,  1969. 
g  sC'  James  T.  Dorris,  general 
[e  si^*'‘ariap:er  of  the  News,  told  E&P 
iM  I  paper’s  management  was 

},;j  pnoouraged”  by  the  steady 
(limb  in  circulation  since  the 
^  i '  W  spot  after  the  strike.  As  of 
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December  1,  he  said,  the  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  was  back  to 
620,000  and  Sunday  was  up  to 
851,000. 


Prior  to  the  shutdown  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  1967  the  News  bad 
ABC  figures  of  707,120  week¬ 
days  and  958,462  Sunday. 

The  ABC  also  released  its 
audit  report  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  showing  morning  circula¬ 
tion  of  562,005  and  Sunday  611,- 
040  for  September  30,  1969  av¬ 
erage  paid.  Prior  to  the  strike, 
the  weekday  high  was  600,803 
and  Sunday  had  reached  644,- 
525.  In  the  period  after  resump¬ 
tion  of  publication  the  figpires 
were:  530,264  weekday  and  578,- 
254  Sunday. 

Commenting  on  the  latest 
audit,  David  E.  Henes,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Knight 
newspaper,  pointed  out  that  the 
Free  Press  has  made  gains  of 
52,595  on  weekday  circulation 
and  55,251  for  Sunday  in  the 
1965-69  period. 

In  1965,  Henes  said,  the  Free 
Press  had  slightly  under  43  per¬ 
cent  of  its  field  and  now  it  has 
48  percent. 
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John  S.  Prescott  Jr. 


NBC  reporter’s 
police  ordinance 
challenge  fails 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  has  re¬ 
jected  an  appeal  by  Gabe  Press¬ 
man,  an  NBC  television  report¬ 
er  who  was  arrested  on  clisor- 
derly  conduct  charges  while  cov¬ 
ering  a  race  riot  in  Plainfield, 
N.J.,  in  July,  1967. 

A  lower  court  had  found 
Pressman  guilty  and  assessed  a 
fine  of  $200.  His  appeal  chal¬ 
lenged  the  constitutionality  of 
city  ordinances  that  make  it  un¬ 
lawful  “to  obstruct  or  hinder’’ 
a  policeman  in  his  work. 

Pressman  became  involved  in 
a  dispute  with  a  policeman  after 
he  had  parked  an  automobile  in 
a  restricted  area  to  wait  for  a 
film  courier.  His  subsequent 
argument  was  that  the  police¬ 
man  was  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  a  free  press,  and 
that  the  ordinance  supporting 
his  authority  was  too  vague  to 
be  clearly  understood. 

The  high  court  turned  down 
the  appeal  7  to  1 — Associate 
Justice  William  0.  Douglas  vot¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  a  hearing.  Press¬ 
man  said: 

“I  regret  that  the  Court  de¬ 
cided  not  to  review  the  case  be¬ 
cause  fundamental  issues  affect¬ 
ing  every  newsman  and  citizen 
were  involved.  The  right  to  in¬ 
quire  verbally  into  the  orders 
of  a  policeman,  no  matter  how 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable,  was 
at  stake.  The  prosecution  con¬ 
ceded  that  there  was  never  any 
physical  obstruction.” 

• 

On  N.J.  task  force 

Members  of  the  AP  staff  who 
have  worked  on  the  New  Jersey 
Task  Force  ’70  (E&P,  November 
29)  are:  Bob  Dubill,  David  C^ld- 
berg,  Carole  Martin,  James 
Rubin  and  Joseph  DiLeo. 


Knight  appoints 
Prescott  as  GM 
in  Philadelphia 

The  appointment  of  John  S. 
Prescott  Jr.  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  was  announced 
here  December  4  by  Frederick 
Chait,  PNI  president,  and  Alvah 
H.  Chapman  Jr,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Knight  Newspapers 
Inc. 

PNI  was  formed  by  Knight 
to  acquire  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  from  Triangle  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  The  purchase 
agreement  was  announced  Oc¬ 
tober  28.  Until  the  formal  clos¬ 
ing  on  December  31,  the  Annen- 
berg  family  newspapers  will  be 
published  by  Triangle. 

Prescott’s  assignment  here 
was  made  to  be  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Meanwhile  he  continues 
as  general  manager  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and  the 
Charlotte  News  in  the  Knight 
group.  He  is  also  vicepresident- 
treasurer  of  Knight  Publishing 
Co.  in  Charlotte. 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  Pres¬ 
cott  is  42  years  old  and  his 
newspaper  experience  spans  19 
years.  He  went  to  work  as  a 
classified  ad  salesman  for  the 
Baltimore  Sunpapers  after 
graduating  from  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  in  1950,  which  he  attended 
after  service  in  the  Navy. 

From  Baltimore  he  moved  to 
Macomb  Publishing  Co.  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  near  De¬ 
troit,  and  in  1962  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  a  Knight 
newspaper.  Four  years  later  he 
went  to  Florida  as  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald. 

Both  Prescott  and  his  wife, 
Robin  Balch  Prescott,  are  active 
in  civic  affairs  in  Charlotte.  He 
has  assisted  on  projects  for  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  the 
International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Personnel  Relations  As¬ 
sociation. 


Media  General  May 
Buy  Newark  News 

Media  General  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond-based  newspaper  radio¬ 
television  holding  company,  has 
been  talking  with  members  of 
the  Scudder  family  about  pur¬ 
chase  of  their  Newark  (NJ.) 
News,  it  was  disclosed  this 
week.  The  negotiations  for  the 
newspaper  and  for  Garden 
State  Paper  Co.,  a  newsprint 
producer,  are  in  the  preliminary 
stage,  Edward  W.  Scudder  Jr. 
said. 
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Seagram  defends  ads 
with  bourbon  ‘rating’ 


By  Susan  Rosenbaum 

The  president  of  Seagram 
Distillers  Company  told  report¬ 
ers  Wednesday  that  the  man¬ 
agement  decided  to  run  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  its  Benchmark 
Bourbon  brand  based  on  pub¬ 
lished  findings  by  Consumer  Re¬ 
ports,  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  that  publication’s  policy  that 
neither  its  “ratings  nor  the  re¬ 
ports  may  be  used  in  advertis¬ 
ing” 

The  company  executive,  Ber¬ 
nard  Tabbat,  said  he  called  the 
press  conference  in  response  to 
a  press  release  issued  November 
26  advising  that  Consumers 
Union,  which  publishes  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,  had  filed  suit 
against  Sciagram  for  $1  million 
in  Federal  District  Court.  The 
release  said  Consumers  Union  is 
charging  Seagn'*ini*s  with  “un- 
authori^d  and  misleading  use  of 
our  findings.” 

Claims  in  the  Seagram  ad  are 
based  on  a  taste  test  conducted 
by  Consumer  Reports,  results  of 
which  were  published  in  July. 
The  test,  which  involved  the 
quality  of  39  brands  of  bourbon 
then  on  the  market,  placed  the 
Seagram  Benchmark  brand  first 
on  the  list,  with  a  rating  of 
“Acceptable — Very  Good.” 

Praise  for  brand 

In  the  article  discussing  its 
test.  Consumer  Reports  calls  the 
result  “a  very  significant  finding 
for  bourbon  fanciers.”  It  con¬ 
tinues:  “According  to  industry 
research,  the  majority  of  the 
faithful  drink  their  bourbon 
straight,  on  the  rocks  or  with 
water.  For  those  who  prefer 
their  whisky  without  the  fiav- 
ored  mixers  that  compromise  its 
individuality,  discovery  of  a 
better-than-the-herd  brand  is 
good  news.” 

The  article  states  further 
that  “reliable  quality  guides  are 
not  necessarily  found  on  labels 
or  on  price  tags  ...  If  the 
(Benchmark)  $6.60  price  tag 
looks  too  hig^,  or  if  you  use 
your  bourbon  mainly  for  sours 
and  other  mixed  drinks,  start 
at  the  low-priced  end  of  the 
Good  category.  Any  of  the  first 
half-dozen  or  so  brands  in  our 
price-order  ranking  could  be 
good  buys.” 

The  Seagram  ad  ran  in  43 
newspapers  on  October  6,  and  in 
several  magazines.  Copy  said,  in 
part:  “Each  of  the  Bourbons 
was  grraded  on  aroma,  flavor, 
body  and  overall  quality — ^by  a 


completely  objective  and  highly 
respected  testing  source  .  .  . 
One  Bourbon  was  so  superior 
that  it  was  put  in  a  class  by  it¬ 
self.  Rated  highest  of  all.  Sea¬ 
gram’s  Benchmark.” 

Omitted  one  point 

Consumers  Union  has  charged 
that  the  ad  was  misleading  be¬ 
cause  it  “omitted  the  suggestion 
that  other  bourbons  might  be 
more  suitable  for  consumers  who 
want  to  pay  a  lower  price  or 
those  whose  use  of  bourbon  is 
primarily  for  mixed  drinks  or 
sours.” 

In  talking  to  reporters.  Tab- 
bat  answer^  the  charge  by  say¬ 
ing  that  “Seagram  feels  that  it 
is  hardly  ncessary  to  remind  the 
public  that  less  expensive  bour¬ 
bons  are  available.” 

Consumers  Union  claims  Sea¬ 
gram  has  sought  to  wrongfully 
appropriate  the  good  will,  labor 
and  industry  of  the  publication 
to  its  own  unjust  enrichment 
and  to  the  plaintiff’s  detriment.” 

Robert  Smith,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  Consumer  Reports,  told 
E&P  that  he  knows  of  20  or  25 
cases  of  similar  policy  violations 
in  the  past  five  years  many  of 
which  were  settled  out  of  court. 
Consumers  Union  has  never  lost 
a  case,  he  said. 

The  significance  of  the  case, 
he  said,  is  that  the  credibility  of 
Consumer  Reports  in  its  33-year 
history  has  developed  because  of 
an  “arms-length  relationship 
with  business  interests.” 

Consumer  Reports  carries  no 
advertising.  Smith  said  its  rat¬ 
ings  have  achieved  a  level  of  re¬ 
spectability  because  of  this  pol¬ 
icy. 

Smith  said  his  office  had  re¬ 
ceived  two  inquiries  from  Sea¬ 
gram  about  their  policy  before 
the  ad  in  question  appeared — 
one  from  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  and  one  from  the  Seagrram 
public  relations  firm.  At  both 
times,  the  company  was  advised 
of  CR  policy.  Smith  said. 

Consumer  Reports  has  a  paid 
circulation  of  1,600,000.  Of  the 
total,  150,000  copies  are  sold  on 
newsstands.  Smith  said. 

Smith  also  reported  that  three 
or  four  days  before  this  week’s 
press  conference,  the  Seagram 
public  relations  firm  called  his 
office  in  Mount  Vernon  asking 
for  50  copies  of  the  July  issue  of 
Consumers  Reports.  He  was  told 
that  issues  were  not  available  in 
bulk.  Copies  were  distributed  at 


the  press  conference. 

Tabbat  did  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  running  the  ad 
again.  He  said  that  it  was  one 
in  a  series  and  part  of  a  $1.5 
million  print  and  outdoor  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  brand  which  was 
introduced  nationally  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1968. 

The  ad  did  not  run  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Asked  about 


this,  Vincent  Redding,  man  iger 
of  the  advertising  acceptal  lity 
department,  said  the  Timeh  d^ 
dined  the  ^  on  advice  of  It^gal 
counsel. 

In  concluding  the  press  con¬ 
ference,  Tabbat  added,  “We  ran 
the  ad,  and  we  stand  bdiind  it 
We  ran  it  because  the  Con^sum- 
ers  Union  objections  had  no 
legal  or  ethical  substance.” 


S&L  ads  reverse  trend 

Damn  withdrawals, 
full  pages  instead! 


Minneapolis  our  print  advertising  wa.s  re- 
Harold  W.  Greenwood  Jr.,  sponsible  to  a  great  deg^ree  for 
president  of  the  Midwest  Fed-  our  unique  increases  in  the  face 
eral  Savings  &  Loan  Associa-  of  heavy  saving^s  declines  in  the 
tion,  says  it  sure  pays  to  adver-  industry,”  he  said.  “We  had  big , 
tise — particularly  in  print.  news  to  tell  the  people  and  we 
Greenwood  had  lots  to  adver-  put  it  in  the  newspapers  where 
tise.  His  Midwest  Federal  had  they  could  digest  it.  As  a  mat- 
recently  been  granted  a  federal  ter  of  fact  they  ate  it  up.” 
charter;  the  new  Federal  Home  Greenwood  carried  the  initial 
Loan  Bank  Board  Regulations  print  campaign  over  into  the 
had  provided  him  with  a  wide  fourth  quarter  with  nearly 
variety  of  new  savings  plans ;  double  the  linage  used  the  pre- 
and  most  important,  cautious  vious  years — 26,728  lines  in  the 
customers  were  taking  money  Minneapolis  papers  with  sn¬ 
out  of  banks  all  over  the  county  other  23,000  in  the  St.  Paul 
at  record  rates.  papers. 

At  a  time  when  many  com-  “Our  October  fig^ures  show  an 
mercial  banks  and  savings  as-  increase  of  $5  million  over  the 
sociations  were  retrenching  on  previous  October,”  he  said,  “so  1 
all  spending  in  the  face  of  the  g^iess  we’re  on  the  right  track 
record  withdrawals.  Greenwood  with  our  ad  campaigfns.” 
said  in  effect,  “Damn  the  with¬ 
drawals,  full  pages  instead,”  * 

and  proceeded  to  increase  the 

Midwest  Federal  advertising  •^iruuaui  CSCUpUS 

'rway  with  paga  reportcFs’  quiz 

ads  on  Midwest  Federal’s  ivv  laia  viaxat  Tk^at 
“Total  Passbook  Convenience”  UCW  pUSl 

with  a,  selection  of  four  types  Washington 

of  passbook  accounts  plus  the  When  Astronaut  Michael  Col- 
personal  service  Midwest  Fed-  Hns  becomes  Assistant  Secre 
eral  is  noted  for.  Greenwood  sat  tary  of  State  for  Public  Affain, 
back  to  watch  the  results.  he  will  not  have  to  answer  quefr 

Midwest  Federal  scored  with  tions  of  reporters  but  he  will 
a  21%  increase,  with  savings  have  plenty  of  other  things  to 
receipts  amounting  to  $38  mil-  do. 

lion.  As  head  of  the  Bureau  of 

j  ,  Public  Affairs  he  will  handle 

arrangrements  for  national  and 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  regrional  conferences,  arrange  to 
industry  as  a  whole  was  under-  send  out  speakers,  answer  pub¬ 
going  an  increase  in  withdrawal  lie  correspondence,  supervise  t 
rates  of  21%  over  the  previous  variety  of  publications,  ovf-rsee 
year.  Midwest  Federal’s  with-  a  small  motion  picture  proprsB 
drawal  rate  showed  only  an  8%  and  do  numerous  other  thingi 
increase  chat  fall  within  his  jurisdiction 

The  most  dramatic  figpires,  Collins,  whose  nomination 
according  to  Greenwood,  were  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
in  the  net  savings  for  the  third  ate,  is  expected  to  take  office 
quarter.  Midwest  Federal  show-  December  1.  He  succeeds  Kick¬ 
ed  a  176%  increase  in  net  sav-  ard  I.  Philips,  who  has  been 
ing^s  while  the  4,456  savings  and  acting  head  of  the  office  .‘^ince 
loan  associations  as  a  g^xiup  the  departure  of  Dixon  Don- 
showed  a  drop  of  1,245%  over  nelly  In  the  Rusk  admini^trs-| 
the  same  peri^  in  1968.  tion.  Philips,  a  career  officer,  ex- 

“  There’s  no  question  but  that  pects  a  foreig^n  assig^nment.  | 
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CTirtailment  of  ads 
for  X  films  spreads 


Ftoiti  across  the  country, 
»rdl>  a  year  after  the  motion 
irtur  •  industry  launched  its 
luntary  film  rating  system  to 
tisfy  the  critics  of  bawdy 
vie  there  has  come  evidence 
f  a  new  public  demand  for 
leaner  pictures.  For  less  adver- 
ising  of  the  lewd  ones,  anyhow. 
As  a  consequence,  many  news- 
pepers  have  announced  they  will 
curtail  advertising  of  “X”  and 
R"  rated  movies,  while  some 
critics  blame  the  rating  system 
itself,  as  having  become  a  code 
or  the  advertising  of  the  very 
ietures  to  adolescents  and  chil- 
Iren  the  rating  system  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  protect. 

Mrs.  Carl  L.  Estes,  publisher 
of  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Daily 
Sews  and  Longview  Morning 
Jvwmal,  has  announced  that  her 
newspapers  will  limit  “both  the 
space  and  content  of  “X”  rated 
movies.” 

No  news  stories 

The  aimouncement  added  that 
“Advertisements  of  ‘X’  rated 
movies  will  contain  only  the 
title,  rating,  price  of  admission 
ud  the  dates  of  showing,  with 
space  not  to  exceed  two  column 
laches.  There  will  be  no  news 
stories,  photos  or  reviews  of 
these  shows.” 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  took  similar  steps  on  No¬ 
vember  3,  with  a  front-page 
editorial  announcing  that  the 
paper  “will  follow  the  policy  of 
carrying  only  one-column  by 
two-inch  announcements  of  X- 
rated  and  unrated  movies. 

“These  aimouncements,”  the 
editorial  continued,  “may  con¬ 
tain  only  the  name  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  name  of  the  stars,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  theater, 
the  rating  of  the  picture  and 
price  of  admission. 

“We  are  taking  this  action 
because  of  our  growing  concern 
with  the  content  of  both  ‘X’  and 
unrated  pictures,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  gro  with  them. 
Court  rulings  indicate  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  showing  of  such  mate¬ 
rial.  We  do  not,  however,  want 
to  add  to  the  problem  by  [carry¬ 
ing]  provocative  or  objection¬ 
able  advertising. 

“It  also  is  our  intention  to 
axercise  care  on  advertising  of 
R-rated  movies,  and  earnestly 
lolicit  the  cooperation  of  thea¬ 
ter  management  in  this  effort. 

“If,  indeed,  the  showing  of 
sexually  provocative  ‘skinflicks’ 


is  an  evil,  our  experience  has 
proved  to  us  that  evil  will  not 
go  away  simply  because  we  look 
the  other  way.  , 

“In  other  words,  we  will  re¬ 
port  such  movies  very  seldom, 
but  we  will  report  when  we  feel 
honest  reporting  demands  such 
attention.” 

Bill  Fairley,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  said  the  Star-Telegn:am, 
after  announcing  the  new  policy, 
had  received  “many  hundreds  of 
favorable  letters  and  other  re¬ 
sponses.  .  .  .  We  have  received 
only  one  letter  of  opposition 
thus  far.” 

Among  the  published  letters, 
the  following  is  t}rpical: 

“The  announcement  in  Sun¬ 
day’s  paper  that  you  are  con¬ 
fining  your  ‘X’  and  ‘R’  rated 
movies  ads  to  2  inches  is  some¬ 
what  gratifying.  But  if  you 
really  want  to  do  something 
about  the  situation,  why  don’t 
you  have  the  courage  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  El  Paso  papers 
had  and  discontinue  them  al¬ 
together?” 

No  descriptive  copy 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald,  also 
with  a  front  page  editorial 
boxed  inside  a  red  border,  an¬ 
nounced  that  after  Decemter  1 
advertising  of  “X”  and  non- 
rated  films  would  be  restricted 
to  title,  theater  location  and 
program  time. 

The  editorial  stated  that  no 
attempt  was  being  made  to  cen¬ 
sor  motion  picture  advertising, 
but  that  the  Times  Herald  felt 
“a  high  responsibility”  to  its 
readers.  It  made  reference  to 
“the  mounting  number  of  letters 
and  calls  of  protest  concerning 
many  current  films  exploiting 
offensive  themes.” 

The  Passaie-Clifton  (N.J.) 
Herald-News  took  similar  action 
with  letters  to  advertisers  on 
November  21,  followed  a  week 
later  by  a  front  page  editorial. 
The  newspaper  said  that  hence¬ 
forth  “X”  and  “R”  rated  movies 
would  be  advertised  by  title 
only,  with  a  listing  of  actors 
and  the  name  of  the  theater. 
James  Durante,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  said  “We  came  to 
a  policy  decision  not  to  carry 
pictures  or  descriptive  advertis¬ 
ing  of  these  movies  that  have 
become  so  highly  objectionable 
to  our  readers.” 

Papers  in  the  Copley  and  the 
Pulliam  groups  also  are  on  the 
list  of  those  that  have  notified 


E&P  they  are  declining  all  ad¬ 
vertising  for  X  (those  under  16 
not  admitted)  and  R  (persons 
under  16  not  admitted  unless 
accompanied  by  a  parent  or 
guardian).  At  least  25  papers 
have  moved  to  curtail  advertis¬ 
ing  of  “restricted”  movies. 

The  New  York  Sunday  News 
(November  23)  called  attention 
to  a  phase  of  the  problem  that 
has  parents  in  Westchester 
County  concerned.  The  article 
pointed  out  how  numerous  chil¬ 
dren  gather  on  a  hillside  over¬ 
looking  an  outdoor  movie  and 
watch  pictures  they  can’t  get 
to  see  by  paying  admission. 

Jack  Valenti,  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  said  he  and  associates 
in  the  industry  have  not  been 
sitting  back.  In  an  address  to 
the  National  Association  of 
Theater  Owners  on  November 
10,  he  said  the  industry  had 
ordered  a  survey  to  discover 
“how  the  public  received  it,  and 
how  we  ourselves  managed  it’” 
(the  rating  system). 

Valenti  commented  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  found  the  result 
of  the  survey  “heartening  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  public  faith 
in  the  rating  system.”  But  on 
the  negative  side  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed  to  find  that  “32  percent 
of  the  public  is  in  favor  of  gov¬ 
ernment  censorship.” 

Valenti  concluded  that,  “First 
and  foremost,  we  must  do  a 
better  job,  a  more  effective  job, 
of  informing  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  what  the  symbols  stand  for, 
and  what  the  admission  policies 
are  for  each  of  the  categories. 

Wc»rking  with  editors 

“Therefore,  in  the  year  ahead, 
we  intend  to  work  as  hard  as 
we  know  how  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors  to  give  us  more  public 
service  space  to  inform  their 
readers  about  this  public  in¬ 
formation  system  which  is  truly 
a  public  benefit.” 

Valenti  added  that  “the  rating 
system  does  not  rate  movies  for 
adults.  We  rate  movies  for  chil¬ 
dren.  We  rate  movies  in  order 
to  inform  parents  accurately 
about  the  content  of  a  specific 
movie  so  the  parents  can  more 
intelligently  guide  the  movie¬ 
going  habits  of  their  children. 
We  do  not  censor  films  and  we 
do  not  ban  films.  We  inform 
parents.” 

Finally — “The  public  clamor 
for  family  pictures  is  not 
matched  by  a  public  response  at 
the  boxoffice.”  So  the  public 
would  have  to  do  its  part.  If  it 
wanted  “clean”  pictures  with 
“M”  or  “G”  ratings,  the  public 
would  have  to  support  them  with 
its  money. 


ITU  wants 
local  data  on 
‘bogus’  work 

If  a  local  union  wants  to 
waive  the*  “bogus”  requirement 
in  the  next  round  of  contract 
negotiations  with  a  publisher, 
its  officers  must  first  reveal  to 
International  Tyi>ographical 
Union  headquarters  if  they  have 
been  living  up  to  the  law,  and 
how. 

After  January  1,  by  authori¬ 
zation  of  the  ITU  convention  in 
August,  the  locals  may  bargain 
away  the  reproduction  clause 
that  has  called  for  the  resetting 
of  certain  advertisements,  re¬ 
ceived  in  mat  form,  after  they 
have  been  run  in  the  paper. 

The  ITU  Executive  Council 
has  suggested  several  benefits 
which  the  local  might  obtain  in 
lieu  of  the  “bogus”  but  it  has 
retained  the  right  to  approve 
substitutions  before  giving  its 
endorsement  to  the  contract. 

Now  the  Executive  Council 
has  advised  locals  that  they 
must  answer  five  questions  if 
approval  of  a  “bogus”  waiver 
is  sought. 

First  the  union  must  disclose 
whether  an  up-to-date  record  is 
kept  of  the  ads  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  reset. 

Question  2:  Do  you  have  a 
backlog  of  ads  which  have  not 
been  set;  if  so,  how  far  are  they 
in  arrears? 

Question  3:  Do  you  actually 
work  on  reproduction? 

Question  4:  If  you  are  doing 
reproduction,  how  many  hours  a 
week,  on  the  average,  are  spent 
on  this  work? 

Question  6:  If  reproduction  is 
permitted  to  accumulate  until 
such  times  as  the  Christmas  lay¬ 
off,  how  much  extra  work  does 
it  provide  at  that  time? 

The  subject  of  “bogus”  will  be 
raised  again  in  New  York  City 
newspaper  co’ntract  negotiations 
which  are  about  to  get  under 
way.  Bertram  A.  Powers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  6,  reported  to  the  member¬ 
ship  this  week  that  the  Publish 
ers  Association  of  New  York 
had  asked  for  an  “agreeable” 
arrangement.  The  proposal  was 
not  spelled  out  in  detail. 

Shortly  after  the  ITU  convwi- 
tion  at  Seattle,  Powers  stated 
flatly  he  would  resist  any  ef¬ 
fort  to  abolish  the  reproduction 
clause  in  New  York  contracts. 

In  the  talks  on  an  agreement 
to  succeed  the  current  three- 
year  pact  that  runs  through 
March,  the  association  repre¬ 
sents  the  News,  the  Times,  the 
Post,  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
the  Staten  Island  Advance. 
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Close  to  8  million  copies 

Family  Weekly’s  list 
grows  to  240  papers 


Almost  8  million  copies  of 
Family  Weekly  are  being  print¬ 
ed  now  for  distribution  in  240 
daily  newspapers  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday. 

“This  is  the  largest  number 
of  papers  ever  to  carry  any  na¬ 
tionally  syndicated  magazine,” 
Mort  Frank,  publisher  of  FW, 
told  a  score  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  two  days  before  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

Eighteen  newspapers  in  me¬ 
dium  and  large  markets  have 
been  added  to  the  Family  Week¬ 
ly  list  in  the  past  two  months. 
Nearly  all  of  them  had  been 
distributing  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  w’hich  folded  November  1. 
One  large  paper  not  in  this 
group  is  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller  Times. 

Fast  rate  of  growth 

In  the  course  of  telling  the 
newspaper  reps  how  FW  sup¬ 
plements  and  complements  their 
sales  efforts,  Frank  said  he  has 
figures  that  show  that  the  news¬ 
papers  carrying  FW  enjoy  a 
circulation  grow'th  rate  three 
times  that  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

The  supplement’s  sales  effort, 
he  stressed,  aims  directly  at  ad¬ 
vertisers’  money  budgeted  to 
magazines.  Some  of  FW’s  ad¬ 
vertising  does,  he  conceded,  in¬ 
volve  newspaper-allocated  funds. 
But,  he  added,  the  amount  of 
diversion  of  newspaper  money 
to  the  supplement  is  quite  small. 
The  current  ad  rate  is  $31,000 
for  a  four-color  page. 

Frank  suggested  to  the  reps 
that  “Sunday  is  sellable”  where 
large  chain  stores  and  others 
are  open  on  Sunday,  a  trend 
that  is  sweeping  across  the 
country,  in  localities  where 
ordinances  do  not  bar  Sunday 
shopping  for  general  merchan¬ 
dise.  FW  not  only  improves  the 
newspaper’s  chance  for  more 
national  r.o.p.  linage  but  it  stim¬ 
ulates  local  tie-in  ads  for 
brands,  Frank  said. 

Family  interests 

Family  Weekly’s  editorial  con¬ 
tent  has  been  altered  lately  to 
broaden  its  appeal  to  family  in¬ 
terests,  in  contrast,  Frank  noted, 
to  Parade’s  attention  to  politics 
and  government. 

For  several  years,  under  pre¬ 
vious  ownership,  FW  wouldn’t 


recognize  the  existence  of  tele¬ 
vision  but  now,  Frank  said,  that 
policy  has  changed.  After  all, 
FW  is  owned  by  Downe  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  a  conglomerate 
of  publishing,  mail  order,  pet 
and  broadcast  properties. 

Family  Weekly,  according  to 
Frank,  is  the  second  largest 
item  in  the  Dow’ne  portfolio,  the 
leader  being  the  company  that 
publishes  Ladies  Home  Journal 
and  American  Home.  In  all  of 
its  owTi  publications,  Frank  said, 
Downe  buys  space  at  the  same 
rate  charged  to  other  firms. 

A  considerable  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  placed  in  FW  and 
the  other  Dowme  periodicals  by 
Downe  subsidiaries,  especially 


Meat  ads  coming 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt-Chicago 
has  been  named  advertising 
agency  for  the  John  Morrell  & 
Co.  line  of  “President’s  Table” 
low  fat,  high  protein  meats. 
Plans  call  for  newspapers  and 
supplements. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  UNAGE 
OCTOBER  &  HRST  TEN  MONTHS  1969-1968 

{14  City  Total— &  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


OCTOBER 
1 969  vs  1968 


FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 
1969  vs  1968 


GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

"/.of 

(Selected  Classifications] 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

—  9.9 

8.4 

—  5.6 

6.2 

Foods  . 

+  13.3 

12.0 

—  0.7 

9.1 

Baby  Foods  . 

—  29.1 

0.1 

—  37.8 

0.1 

Baking  Products  . 

—  37.5 

0.8 

—  23.3 

0.6 

Beverages  . 

+  15.9 

2.2 

—  14.8 

1.3 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

+  88.3 

0.5 

+  22.2 

0.4 

Condiments  . 

+  129.1 

2.0 

+  49.8 

1.3 

Dairy  Products  . 

+  22.1 

1.4 

—  7.0 

l.l 

Froxen  Foods  . 

—  32.0 

0.9 

—  15.2 

0.8 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

+  31.2 

0.8 

—  6.2 

0.8 

Industrial . 

—  2.8 

2.2 

+  16.4 

2.1 

Insurance  . 

—  4.0 

2.0 

+  16.6 

2.2 

Medical . 

—  11.5 

+  3.2 

1.2 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  13.1 

3.'l 

—  9.2 

2.8 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

+  6.5 

11.3 

+  3.0 

9.9 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs . 

—  28.7 

2.7 

+  2.1 

2.2 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
SuppI . 

+  83.2 

0.9 

+  24.3 

0.9 

Tobacco  . 

+  28.4 

1.6 

—  13.8 

1.9 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

+  36.3 

1.5 

—  2.2 

1.8 

Dentifrices  . 

+  110.4 

0.5 

+  14.0 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

+  2.3 

0.1 

—  60.5 

0.2 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  .... 

+  18.5 

0.7 

+  13.6 

0.8 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

+  235.9 

0.0 

+  26.3 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

+  1.3 

12.1 

+  10.3 

13.1 

Airways  . 

—  4.3 

8.4 

+  5.9 

8.8 

Bus  Lines . 

+  74.5 

0.4 

—  13.4 

0.4 

Railroads . 

—  32.2 

0.3 

+  11.2 

0.5 

Steamships  . 

+  2.7 

1.4 

+  20.7 

1.4 

Tours  . 

+  46.5 

1.5 

+  33.3 

1.9 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

—  3.7 

1.4 

—  5.4 

1.5 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 
Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

.  +  16.1 

1.7 

—  5.4 

1.6 

Passenger  Cars — New  . . 

.  —  35.1 

8.8 

—  7.6 

13.5 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

.  +  3.4 

3.4 

+  14.0 

3.5 

Trucb  A  Tractors . 

.  +158.5 

0.4 

—  16.4 

0.3 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA 

RECORDS  CITIES 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

.  —  3.7 

67.6 

+  3.0 

62.2 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  —  8.3 

32.4 

+  0.8 

37.8 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  —  5.2 

100.0 

+  2.2 

100.0 

those  in  the  mail  order  business.  ▲  J]  ■* 

Frank  said  that  a  newspaper  f\ 
publisher  who  becomes  an  FW 

distributor  has  the  right,  under  •  ■  • 

the  contract,  to  examine  the  21. VC  1*11T.1¥12 
books  of  Downe  Communica-  ” 
tions.  The  company’s  founder, 

Ed  Downe,  owms  48%  of  the  lO  x  CsCcirC/ll 
stock;  employees  ow-n  about  _.  .  .  *  xt  . 

25%,  and  the  rest  is  held  by  the  ,  The  Association  of  National 

Advertisers  has  undertaken  a 

At  $5  per  1,000  copies  f.o.b.  among  the  membei_ship 

plant,  Frank  said,  FW  is  the  ^  help  newspapers  in  con.luct 
lowest-cost  section  of  a  news-  research  ‘most  useful  to 

paper.  The  colorgravure  maga-  advertisere.  ,  ,  ^ 

zine,  in  16  to  24  pages,  costs  According  to  the  l^ter  with 
the  publisher  less  than  the  price  ^he  questionnaire,  the  ANA 
of  the  raw  newsprint.  And,  he  Newspaper  Committee  will  pre¬ 
noted,  the  average  rebate  to  pa-  s®nt  the  results  to  the  Bureau 
pers  the  past  two  years  was  7%.  Advertising,  AN  PA,  and  to 

the  International  Newspaper 
•  Advertising  Executives  “for 

.  their  information  and  guid- 

i  coming  ance.” 

&  Eckhardt-Chicago  ANA  members  were  request-  j 
named  advertising  ed  to  give  a  l-to-6  rating  to  | 
the  John  Morrell  &  each  of  the  forms  of  research 
“President’s  Table”  listed  on  the  questionnaire,  as 
ligh  protein  meats,  follows: 
for  newspapers  and  A.  Media  Research 
s.  1.  Media  effectiveness  in  terms 

of  sales 

irn  T  vixT  A  2.  Media  effectiveness  in  com- 

^E  UNAGE  parison  to: 

THS  1969-1968  a.  Radio 

b.  T.V. 

idia  Records  c.  Other  Newspapers 

a.  Local  newspapers 
%  %  of  b.  Local  radio 

Sain  or  Loss  Total  ^  I^cal  T.V. 

~  d.  Magazines 

_  37'g  Qj  (Regional  Editions) 

_ 23!!  o!6  3.  Duplication  Study  against 

—  14.8  1.3  4.  Page  readership 

22.2  0.4  6.  Color  Effectiveness  in  terms 

+  49.8  1.3  of 

a.  Readership 

—  'll  J5  b.  Sales 

+  16.4  2! I  ^^iiy  Sunday  informa- 

+  16.6  2.2  ^i®*'  reading  habits 

-f  3.2  1.2  7.  Measure  of  cumulative  audi- 

—  9.2  2.8  ence  (reach  and  frequency) 

+  3.0  9.9  8.  Measure  readership  of 

+  2.1  2.2  special  local  newspaper  sup- 

+  24  3  0  9  Plements 

—  13*8  L9  Measure  readership  of  Hi-Fi 

_  2.2  1.8  and/or  Spectacolor 

+  14.0  0.3  B.  Advertising  Research 

—  60.5  0.2  1.  Advertisement  copy  testing 

+  13-6  0.8  for  an  individual  newspaper 

+  26.3  0.1  (regular  run) 

+  5  9  8  8  frequency 

_  13'^  04  of  ad  appearance 

+  IL2  0^5  Test  size  of  ad  for  reader 
+  20.7  1.4  response 

+  33.3  1.9  4.  Reader  response  to  long  vs. 

—  5.4  1.5  short  copy  approach 

6.  Product  brand  analysis 

_  (market  position) 

_  y'g  I3’5  6.  Product  usage  (heavy,  me- 

+  I4!o  3!5  dium  and  light  users) 

—  16.4  0.3  C.  Newspapers’  Market  Om- 

RDS  CITIES  ,  1  1. 

1.  Where  do  people  shop  in 

+  3.0  62.2  your  market 

+  0.8  37.8  2.  When  do  people  shop  in  your 

+  2.2  100.0  _ 

3.  Newspaper  demographics. 
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Neither  Pitman  nor  Gregg 


English  reporter  invents 
new  ^Instant  Shorthand’ 

By  Eric  B.  Easterbrook 

Wmt  ('umberland  Times-Siar 


StreamLine  is  claimed  to  be 
the  nearest  thing  to  an  instant 
shorthand,  since  once  you  know 
the  signs  and  symbols,  plus  two 
rules,  it  is  possible  to  write  any- 
thiny,  in  any  language. 

The  system  has  never  been 
advertised  in  America,  but  has 
received  publicity  in  several 
periodicals  (the  first  mention 
being  in  editor  &  PUBLISHER  last 
May)  and  the  response  has  been 
described  as  “somewhat  over¬ 
whelming.” 

Far  better,  in  fact,  than  in 
Britain,  the  land  of  its  birth, 
where  its  creator,  Kenneth  Nor¬ 
man,  says  he  has  found  less 
readiness  to  accept  new  ideas. 

In  spite  of  a  nationwide  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigpi — on  a  very 
modest  budget — during  the  last 
10  months,  only  one  British  col¬ 
lege  has  shown  any  interest.  The 
verdict  was  that  “while  accept¬ 
ing  that  the  system  can  have  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  standard 
method  taught  in  colleges,  our 
teaching  must  conform  to  the 
standard  national  practice.” 

No  contest 

A  British  television  program 
was  challenged  that  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  team  who  had  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  knowledge  of  any 
vowel-omitting  shorthand  could 
be  taught  StreamLine  in  only 
two  minutes  in  front  of  the 
cameras.  The  offer  was  consid¬ 
ered  but  not  taken  up. 

In  the  United  States — without 
any  advertising — five  colleges  of 
journalism  are  already  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  number  of  students  in 
both  countries  is  growing  daily, 
and  StreamLine  is  also  being 
used  for  Welsh,  Spanish,  Ital¬ 
ian  and  Slovene. 

It  all  began  nine  years  ago 
when  Kenneth  Norman,  a  Fleet 
Street  journalist,  found  that  as  a 
result  of  a  slight  war  injury  his 
hand  was  too  unsteady  for 
either  Pitman’s  or  Gregg’s 
shorthand.  With  either  system, 
at  around  40  words  a  minute 
his  writing  would  disintegrate 
and  become  unreadable. 

Needing  shorthand,  he  decided 
to  devise  a  system  of  his  own 
which  would  be  simpler  in  shape 
than  the  popular  methods. 

The  idea  of  simplicity  became 
something  of  a  mania.  Norman 
developed  the  idea  that  by  sim- 
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plifying  writing  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  a  high-speed  system 
of  shorthand  would  be  the  cer¬ 
tain  result. 

First  as  to  the  number  of 
characters.  As  against  Pitman’s 
26  consonant  symbols  (plus  ab¬ 
breviated  ones),  12  vowels  and 
various  dipthongs  and  trip- 
thongs,  StreamLine  has  only  20 
consonants  and  five  vowels. 

.Simplified  spi'llina 

Simplified  spelling  helps,  of 
course,  for  it  is  far  quicker  to 
write  “eight”  as  “At”. 

Any  form  of  speeded-up  long- 
hand  was  discarded,  because 
Roman  letters  are  weirdly  com¬ 
plicated  in  shape — take  a  look 
at  the  compound  curves  and  an¬ 
gles  in  “w”,  “g”  and  “m”,  for 
instance — and  they  do  not  com¬ 
bine  together  in  natural  fashion. 
In  lower-case  letters,  “1”  is  the 
only  simple  shape,  and  to  make 
this  combine  with  other  letters 
into  script  two  progressive 
curves  have  to  be  added.  In  fact, 
in  almost  any  handwritten  word 
nearly  one-third  of  the  writing 
effort  consists  of  producing 
meaningless  joining  lines. 

Simple-shape  symbols  seemed 
the  obvious  answer,  but  they  had 
to  be  selected  so  that  they  would 
“stream”  together.  For  instance, 
O  consists  of  a  perfect  “stream¬ 
ing”  of  four  quarter-circles, 
each  of  which  could  represent  a 
separate  consonant  (and,  in 
fact,  with  just  a  slight  distor¬ 
tion  O  “spelled”  in  StreamLine 
the  words  “think”  or  “thank”). 

Indicate  vowels 

Norman  also  decided  that  in 
his  system,  vowels  should  be  in¬ 
dicated  but  not  written.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  at  variance  with 
the  Gregg  theory  that  loops  for 
vowels  actually  improve  the 
cursiveness  of  the  shorthand,  he 
was  sticking  to  the  search  for 
simplicity.  An  outline  consisting 
of  three  vowels  and  three  con¬ 
sonants,  however  simply  the 
vowels  are  shaped,  is  bound  to 
consist  of  six  units.  By  indicat¬ 
ing  the  vowels,  but  not  writing 
them,  the  same  word  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  three  units. 

Then  —  another  simplification 
— he  discarded  the  geometric, 
angular,  systems  of  symbol 
shorthand.  Straight  lines  form 
angles,  and  straight-line  sym- 
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bols  have  to  be  written  individ¬ 
ually.  Curved  symbols,  however, 
will  flow  together,  and  two, 
three,  four  or  even  five  symbols 
can  be  written  as  one  smooth 
flow,  still  individually  readable 
but  far  quicker  to  write. 

Finally,  he  wanted  to  simplify 
the  rules  of  shorthand,  and  pro¬ 
duce  an  alphabet  which  would 
allow  any  word  to  be  spelled  out 
fully,  even  for  12  or  more  let¬ 
ters,  without  the  need  for  al¬ 
ternative  symbols,  thick  and  thin 
strokes,  grammalogues,  and 
other  complications. 

The  search  took  eight  years 
and  at  times  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  succeed.  Whenever 
a  clumsy  outline  was  produced, 
for  any  word  in  the  language, 
the  basic  shorthand  alphabet 
had  to  be  ruthlessly  scrapped 
and  a  fresh  one  devised  and  put 
into  practice. 

Elaborate  claim 

Norman  claims  now  to  have 
produced  the  simplest  form  of 
shorthand — in  every  respect — 
that  has  ever  been  devised.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  been  said  that 
symbol-shorthand  could  never  be 
taught  without  personal  tuition, 
Norman’s  StreamLine  Short¬ 
hand  is  offered  as  a  postal 
course  with  a  money-back  guar¬ 
antee  that  anyone  can  learn  it  in 
only  six  hours  (although  it 
takes  much  longer  than  this  to 
build  up  a  working  speed). 

There  have  been  two  offers  to 
buy  the  world  rights,  one  from 
an  American  corporation,  one 
from  Australia,  but  so  far  it  is 
still  being  marketed  from  Brow 
Top,  Workington,  Cumberland, 
England  (price  $12  for  the 
complete  course  by  airmail). 

It  is  not  known  how  many 
journalists  are  learning  Stream- 
Line,  for  the  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  postal  course  send 
back  no  personal  details. 

When  inquiries  about  the 
course  are  known  to  come  from 
young  trainee  journalists  a 
warning  is  always  given  that  if 
they  enroll  they  could  reach  the 
speed  of  100  words  a  minute 
which  is  required  to  pass  the 
tests  set  by  the  British  National 
Council  for  the  Training  of 
Journalists — but  in  a  system 
which  is  not  yet  acceptable  to 
the  examiners. 

Not  that  efforts  have  not  been 
made  to  get  StreamLine  ac¬ 
cepted — nor  has  it  been  rejected 
by  the  council.  The  snag  seems 
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to  be  that  the  Training  Council’s 
adviser  on  shorthand — a  Fleet 
Street  journalist — is  himself  an 
active  organizer  of  classes  in 
“Teeline”  another  new  short¬ 
hand  system,  and  has  found 
very  little  enthusiasm  for 
StreamLine. 

When  pressed  for  a  decision, 
the  attitude  of  the  Training 
Council  has  been  that  “whatever 
qualities  a  shorthand  system 
may  possess,  a  problem  which 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  is 
the  availability  of  facilities  to 
learn  it  and  teach  it” — which 
seems  irrelevant  considering 
that  students  are  learning 
StreamLine  by  mail  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 


New  breeders  convert 


There  are  quite  a  few  young 
journalists  who  ignore  the 
warning  letter  and  are  learning 
StreamLine,  and  the  interesting 
situation  could  arise  in  a  year 
or  two  of  them  being  refused  a 
proficiency  certificate  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  incapable 
of  writing  shorthand  while  hold¬ 
ing  Royal  Society  of  Arts  certifi¬ 
cates  declaring  their  speeds. 

In  fairness  to  young  journal¬ 
ists,  StreamLine  is  no  longer 
being  advertised  in  journalists’ 
trade  magazines  in  Retain. 

But  for  older  journalists,  of 
course,  there  is  no  problem  for 
they  have  no  examinations  to 
pass. 

During  its  final  trial  periods 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  Ken  Nor¬ 
man  taught  StreamLine  at  an 
evening  institute  in  Basildon, 
Essex,  where  he  was  then  editor 
of  a  local  weekly  newspaper. 
The  classes  were  advertised  as 
being  for  “guinea-pigs”  who 
would  take  the  risk  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  they  were  learning  could 
prove  a  flop,  and  being  suitable 
for  those  who  had  failed  with 
other  systems. 

One  of  the  students,  joining 
eight  weeks  after  the  classes  be¬ 
gan,  was  Ron  Montague,  a  dis¬ 
trict  reporter  on  Norman’s  staff. 
Eight  weeks  after  he  joined,  the 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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WITH  HEARTFELT  THANKS— Donald  C.  Drake  (left),  science 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  presented  witn  a  1969 
Howard  W.  Blakeslee  Award  ($500)  of  the  American  Heart  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  distinguished  reporting  on  heart  and  blood  vessel  dis¬ 
eases,  by  Dr.  W.  Proctor  Harvey,  president-elect  of  the  Auociation. 


Editors  go  to  class 
via  telephone  hookup 


Shorthand 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


newspaper  was  merged  with  its 
wealthier  rival — and  stopped 
production.  Both  men  were  out 
of  a  job  and  moved  from  the 
district,  and  so  the  classes  had 
to  halt. 

MesMge  from  Montague 

But  Ron  Montague  had  been 
doing  his  homework  as  well  as 
his  16  hours  total  of  lessons. 
Applying  for  another  reporting 
post,  he  was  asked  about  his 
shorthand  speed  and,  giving  an 
honest  answer,  an  on-the-spot 
test  was  insist^  upon.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  so  satisfactory  that  he 
was  offered  the  job.  Montague  is 
now  chief  reporter  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Southend,  Essex. 

I  write  StreamLine  myself, 
after  starting  to  learn  Pit¬ 
man’s.  I  find  it  much  quick¬ 
er  and  more  interesting  to 
learn  than  the  conventional 
shorthand,  and  for  a  jour¬ 
nalist  the  big  advantage  is 
that  there  are  no  specialized 
abbreviations  to  remember. 

I  can  switch  from  inter¬ 
viewing  an  industrialist,  to 
a  water  board  meeting,  to  a 
council  debate,  and  on  to  a 
convention  of  scientists 
without  problems  about 
their  specialized  language. 
With  the  20  symbols  you 
can  write  anything. 

Norman,  48  years  old,  has 
spent  most  of  his  w'orking  life 
in  journalism — ^with  occasional 
excursions  out  of  it. 

He  began  in  printing,  with  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  Monotype 
keyboard  operator.  He  submitted 
two  or  three  “improvements”  to 
the  machine;  none  was  accepted, 
but  one  brought  a  6-pound  check 
and  an  interview  with  Mono¬ 
type’s  head  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  London.  The  out¬ 
come  was  an  offer  of  a  job  on 
the  research  staff  when  he 
reached  21. 

Time  out 

But  war  intervened.  At  21  he 
was  on  the  way  to  war  in  Libya, 
in  a  tank.  Blown  up  at  Alamein 
— ^before  the  main  battle  there-— 
he  was  transferred  to  duties  in 
the  British  Embassy  in  Teheran, 
Persia;  joined  the  staff  of  the 
embassy- run  newspaper,  T ehe- 
ran  Daily  News,  first  as  a  print¬ 
er  and  then  as  a  sub-editor,  and 
by  the  time  the  paper  closed 
down  in  1946  he  was  deputy  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  also  correspondent, 
for  varying  periods,  for  United 
Press,  Reuters  the  London  Daily 
Press,  Reuter,  the  London  Daily 
Mail  and  London’s  Kemsley 
Newspapers,  covering  news  of 
Russian  tanks  in  Azerbaijan,  in 


North  Persia,  which  made  world 
headlines. 

Going  back  to  Britain,  Nor¬ 
man  tried  starting  a  local  news¬ 
paper,  and  running  a  general 
printing  business — not  too  suc¬ 
cessfully — then  joined  the  sub¬ 
editing  staff  of  Reuters,  on 
their  South  American  desk. 

In  1958  he  went  to  Bahrain, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  two  dailies. 
Gulf  Daily  Times  and  Al  Khali j 
al  Arabi — the  only  European  in 
a  staff  totaling  about  90.  He  was 
Gulf  correspondent  for  U.P.L, 
Reuters,  the  London  Daily  Mail 
and  the  London  Times. 

Two  years  later  he  was  home 
again,  sub-editing  for  the  BBC’s 
overseas  broadcast  news  desk, 
and  then  for  The  Guardian  of 
London. 

A  two-year  spell  as  editor  of 
an  Essex  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Basildon  Recorder  —  during 
which  time  his  StreamLine 
shorthand  was  given  its  field 
trials — and  he  is  now  in  Cum¬ 
berland — Britain’s  Lake  District 
— as  deputy  editor  of  the  West 
Cumberland  Times  and  Star, 
Workington. 

• 

Gov’t  ads  run 
just  before  election 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  re¬ 
cent  provincial  elections  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  every  department 
and  agency  of  the  B.C.  Govern¬ 
ment  engaged  in  extensive  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

It  w’as  explained  as  just  a  co¬ 
incidence  that  the  department 
felt  the  same  need  to  give  adver¬ 
tising  messages  to  the  public 
just  before  the  election,  and  that 
it  was  not  in  any  way  political. 

Weekly  newspapers  in  some 
cases  doubled  their  size  to  ac¬ 
commodate  all  the  advertising 
placed. 

The  election  saw  the  govern¬ 
ment  returned  with  a  larger 
majority  than  ever  in  its  17- 
year  history,  and  the  B.C.  Cabi¬ 
net  passed  a  special  $50,000  war¬ 
rant  to  pay  for  advertising  on 
anti-pollution  to  cover  expendi¬ 
tures  over  the  $75,000  previous¬ 
ly  approved  by  the  Legislature. 

Now  the  cabinet  has  approved 
a  special  warrant  for  $42,429 
for  newspaper  advertising  in¬ 
curred  by  the  human  rights 
commission  which  were  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  Minister  of  Labor 
and  Attorney  General.  These 
advertisements  dealt  with  anti- 
discrimination  aspects  of  the 
Human  Rights  Acts,  and  were 
criticized  at  the  time  as  being 
political. 

There  is  no  indication  if  all 
the  other  advertising  has  al¬ 
ready  been  paid  for  through  ex¬ 
isting  funds. 


Sacramento 

A  classroom  that  spans  the 
nation  wdll  go  into  operation  at 
Sacramento  State  College  and 
at  other  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  other  states  on  December 
9  at  9  a.m. 

The  four  “professors,”  will  be 
editorial  page  editors.  The  class 
will  be  studying  editorials  and 
editorial  pages. 

The  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at 
Sacramento  State,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  at  Iowa 
State  University,  Ames,  are 
sponsoring  a  series  of  tele-lec¬ 
tures  on  journalism. 

The  panel  of  professionals 
will  be  linked  coast-to-coast  by 
a  conference-call  telephone 
hookup,  so  that  each,  from  his 
own  office,  may  converse  with 
the  others. 

Classrooms  at  Sacramento 
State,  Iowa  State  University 
and  the  University  of  Nevada 
will  be  hooked  into  this  circuit. 
Each  classroom  will  be  equipped 
with  loudspeakers  and  micro¬ 
phones,  so  that  students  will  be 
able  to  ask  questions  of  any  or 
all  of  the  editors  and  will  hear 
the  replies. 

The  editors  will  be:  Vermont 
C.  Royster,  Wall  Street  Journal; 
Lauren  Soth,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune;  James  Idema, 
Denver  Post,  and  Thor  Severson, 
McClatchy  Newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Each  will  give  a  five-minute 
description  of  how  his  own  edi¬ 
torial  page  operates.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  will  be  de¬ 


voted  to  questions  from  stu¬ 
dents. 

Students  in  the  California 
and  Iowa  classrooms  will  have 
enlarged  pictures  of  each  of  the 
editors  at  the  front  of  the  room, 
and  will  be  supplied  in  advance 
with  biographies  of  the  speaken 
and  with  examples  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  which  the  three  edi¬ 
tors  produce. 

Colleges  have  used  tele-lecture  i 
hookups  in  the  past,  according 
to  Deane  Robertson,  chairman 
of  the  Journalism  Department 
at  Sacramento  State,  but  gener¬ 
ally  these  hookups  have  been 
made  to  enable  a  professor  at 
one  school  to  lecture  to  a  class 
at  another  school  in  another 
state. 

“As  far  as  I’ve  been  able  to 
find  out,”  Robertson  said,  “this 
is  the  first  time  that  the  confer¬ 
ence-call  tele-lecture  has  been 
applied  to  the  classroom.  “I  be- 1 
lieve  that  this  is  a  teaching  tech- 1 
nique  that  we’ll  be  using  more 
and  more  in  the  next  few  years. 
Only  two  or  three  journalism 
schools  are  in  areas  where  pro¬ 
fessionals  can  readily  visit  the 
campus,  and  only  a  handful  can 
afford  to  bring  in  experts,  one 
at  a  time,  more  than  once  a  year 
or  so.  Tele-lecture  costs  less  than 
it  would  cost  to  fly  in  one  editor 
for  one  lecture.” 

Present  plans,  according  to 
Robertson,  who  is  working  with 
Prof.  J.  K.  Hvistendahl,  coordi¬ 
nator  for  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Journalism  Department, 
call  for  a  panel  of  reporter.';  to  , 
address  classrooms  by  tele-!ec- ' 
ture  in  January.  , 
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Complaints  dismissed 

Newspaper  stations^ 
licenses  continued 


Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  this  week  dismissed 
complaints  and  renewed  the  li¬ 
censes  of  radio  and  television 
stations  owned  by  two  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  companies. 

Action  came  on  the  eve  of  the 
reopening  of  hearings  in  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  Pastore  bill  which 
would  require  the  Commission 
to  renew  broadcast  licenses  for 
three  years  unless  there  was  a 
clear  showing  that  the  licensees 
had  failed  to  live  up  to  the  cri¬ 
teria  of  public  interest  and  ne¬ 
cessity. 

In  one  ruling,  the  FCC  found 
that  WFIL-tv,  Philadelphia, 
owned  by  Triangle  Publications, 
is  operated  “fully  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.” 

Milton  J.  Shapp,  an  indus¬ 
trialist  who  has  sought  high  of¬ 
fice  in  Pennsylvania,  had  com¬ 
plained  to  the  FCC  that  the 
news  media  controlled  by  Tri¬ 
angle  constituted  a  “near  news 
monopoly”  and  had  charged  that 
under  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
now  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  “the  news  had 
been  censored,  omitted,  twisted, 
distorted  and  used  for  personal 
vengeance  and  other  personal 
purposes.” 

No  monopoly  issue 

On  the  subject  of  monopoly, 
the  FCC  wrote  Shapp  that  it 
noted  that  “there  are  numerous 
broadcast  stations  serving  the 
Philadelphia  area  and  actively 
competing  with  the  WFIL  sta¬ 
tions”  and  that  “there  is  also  a 
newspaper  which  competes  with 
(and  has  a  daily  circulation 
greater  than)  the  newspapers 
owned  by  Triangle.” 

In  the  light  of  its  owm  rules 
and  the  competitive  situation 
among  communications  media  in 
Philadelphia,  the  FCC  said,  it 
did  not  believe  that  a  hearing  on 
WFIL-tv’s  renewal  application 
on  “the  issue  of  undue  media 
concentration  is  called  for.” 

Shapp  had  cited  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia  magazine 
which  denounced  Annenberg,  but 
otherwise  did  not  document  his 
statement  that  WFIL-tv  had 
distorted  the  news  for  personal 
purposes. 

“The  Commission  has  inquired 
into  an  applicant’s  newspaper 
operations  in  a  comparative 
hearing  where  it  was  alleged, 
for  example,  that  it  has  evi¬ 
denced  a  continuing  bias 
ag.iinst  a  minority  group,”  the 


FCC  letter  to  Shapp  stated,  cit¬ 
ing  WBNX  Broadcasting  Co., 
Inc.,  et  al. 

“But  here  we  are  dealing  with 
a  licensee  with  a  long  estab¬ 
lished  record  of  operation. 
Clearly  the  critical  consideration 
is  whether  the  licensee  has  op¬ 
erated  its  station  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  the  fairness  doc¬ 
trine,  including  fair  and  objec¬ 
tive  presentation  of  the  news. 
We  have  examined  WFIL-tv’s 
record  in  this  respect  and  find 
no  adverse  considerations. 

“Taking  into  account  the  long 
established  record  of  Station 
WFIL-tv  and  the  nature  of  the 
charges  in  the  magazine  article, 
we  believe  that  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  concluding  that  a 
grant  of  WFIL-tv’s  renewal, 
with  Mr.  Annenberg  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholder  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  licensee,  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.” 

Triangle  Publications  owns 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
recently  sold  for  $51  million  to 
Knight  Newspapers. 

‘Unfair’  charge  dismiMcd 

On  September  20,  1969,  two 
officials  of  the  Federation  of 
Citizens  Associations  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  asked  the  FCC 
to  deny  renewal  of  the  licenses 
of  WTOP,  the  Post-Newsweek 
broadcast  stations  serving  the 
Washington  area.  The  FCC  has 
informed  them  that  they  had  not 
advanced  adequate  reasons  for 
denial  and  granted  renewal  of 
the  licenses. 

The  officials,  Edward  F.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  and  Allen  C.  Phelps,  al¬ 
leged  failure  of  the  WTOP  sta¬ 
tions  to  operate  in  accordance 
with  the  fairness  doctrine, 
which  requires  a  licensee  who 
presents  one  side  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  issue  of  public  impor¬ 
tance  to  attempt  to  present  con¬ 
trasting  views;  The  FCC  said 
that  “the  Federation  had  merely 
alleged  violation  of  the  fairness 
doctrine”  without  documentation 
or  other  evidence. 

The  alleged  violations  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  included  a 
number  of  controversial  issues 
such  as  home  rule  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  public  schools, 
crime  and  allegations  of  police 
brutality. 

Calling  the  charges  in  the 
complaint  principally  general 
assertions,  the  FCC  said  that 
“without  detailed  and  specific 


evidence  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the 
fairness  doctrine,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  require  licensees 
to  disprove  such  allegations.” 
There  was  no  adequate  showing, 
the  Commission  said,  that  the 
WTOP  stations  had  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  present  opposing 
views  on  the  issues. 

Separate  news  decisions 

A  question  involved  was  un¬ 
due  media  control  of  communi¬ 
cations.  The  protesters  charged 
that  the  Washington  Post  has 
“almost  overwhelming”  economic 
power  and  has  an  advantage 
over  competitors  in  its  ability 
to  gather  and  disseminate  news. 
In  reply,  the  Post  cited  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  other  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  news  sources,  including 


By  Ixiuis  Alexander 

Houston 

Apollo  12  set  one  historic 
first  for  press  coverage:  The 
first  press  conference  from 
space. 

Between  moon  and  earth,  Pete 
Conrad,  Dick  Gordon  and  Al 
Bean  answered  questions  from 
the  press  during  a  television 
“pass”  Sunday  night  November 
23. 

Behind-scenes  arrangements 
for  the  press  conference  sought 
to  utilize  the  procedures  devel¬ 
oped  by  Mission  Control  for 
communications  between  space 
and  earth,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  protect  press  freedom  from 
any  diversion  into  a  promotion 
for  any  cause. 

Under  mission  rules,  only  the 
spacecraft  communicator  may 
talk  with  the  astronauts.  Even 
messages  through  Capcom,  who 
is  always  an  astronaut.  The 
only  exception  is  “private  con¬ 
versations,”  at  the  astronauts’ 
request,  with  their  physician. 
Dr.  Charles  Berry;  but  not  on 
the  past  two  flights. 

When  newsmen  listened  to 
Capcom  relaying  questions  from 
geologists  to  the  astronauts  dur¬ 
ing  their  walk  on  the  moon,  they 
decided  to  seek  an  opportunity 
to  relay  questions  frcHn  the 
press. 

“I  feel  that  we,  the  press, 
must  have  full  control  of  what  is 
asked  and  how,  just  as  we  would 
at  a  press  conference,”  wrote 
Bill  Hines  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  World  Book  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Science  Service,  acting 
as  spokesman.  “The  Capcom 
must  be  under  strict  instruc¬ 
tions  to  act  as  our  mouthpiece 


stations  and  daily  nwspapers 
and  reminded  the  Commission 
that  on  July  8,  1969  it  had 
closed  an  investigation  of  al¬ 
leged  monopolistic  practices  on 
the  part  of  the  Post  and  WTOP 
radio. 

The  Commission  said  that  in 
view  of  the  “licensee’s  showing” 
it  found  no  basis  for  “ad  hoc” 
action  against  the  licensee  on 
grounds  of  undue  concentration 
of  media  control. 

The  FCC  also  called  “undis¬ 
puted”  the  Post’s  assertion  that 
there  is  no  connection  between 
the  news  departments  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  newspaper  “and 
that  the  policy  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  news  broadcasts  are 
made  by  the  managers  and  news 
directors  of  the  stations  on  the 
basis  of  journalistic  merit.” 


and  in  that  capacity  only.” 

Brian  Duff,  diief  of  the  public 
affairs  office  at  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  promptly 
agreed  to  the  condition. 

A  committee  representing  all 
media  screened  proposed  ques¬ 
tions  during  a  meeting  earlier 
that  day,  and  agreed  upon  a 
baker’s  dozen.  The  committee 
members  were:  Mark  Bloom  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News; 
Louis  deRoche  of  Agence  France 
Presse;  Roy  Neal,  producer  of 
the  television  pool;  John  Lan- 
nam  of  the  Washington  Star; 
James  Slade  of  the  Westing- 
house  network;  Art  Hill  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle;  T.  Kakuma 
df  NHK,  Japan,  and  Hines. 

The  historic  press  conference 
ran  for  more  than  30  minutes. 

After  terse  answers  to  the 
first  questions,  Conrad  and  his 
crewmates  warmed  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  provided  lengthy  in¬ 
sights  into  their  attitudes  and 
experiences.  Afterwards,  Hines 
said  he  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  conference  itself  and  with 
the  conditions  sought  by  the 
press. 

• 

On  Pulitzer  board 

Lee  Hills,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  and  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  executive  editor  of  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  have  been  elected  to  four- 
year  terms  on  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  at 
Columbia  University.  Hills  re¬ 
places  Norman  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  Isaacs  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Ralph  McGill, 
Atlanta  Constitution. 
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Brothers  Robbed 
By  10  Local  Youths 


Hey,  Look  Us  Over,  Mayor 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 

Editors  and  circulation  people  often  wonder  how 
to  crack  the  problem  of  apartment  dwellers  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  sprawling  developments. 

One  way  might  be  to  move  in  with  them.  This  is 
what  City  News  has  done  in  Co-Op  City  in  the  Bronx. 
Co-Op  City  expects  to  have  60,000  residents. 

City  News,  every  Thursday,  is  about  10  months 
old  and  has  4,700  circulation,  according  to  Chris¬ 
topher  G.  Hagedom,  the  publisher.  The  paper  is  a 
publication  of  Hagedom  Communications  Inc.,  which 
also  puts  out  Totim  &  Village,  another  weekly  for 
downtown  Manhattan. 

The  design  of  the  page-1  nameplate  of  City  News 
follov's  the  design  u^  by  Newaday  of  Long  Island. 
Whether  borrowed  or  copied,  it  doesn’t  matter.  The 
New  York  area  is  a  big  country  and  no  one  should 
hesitate  to  adapt  ideas. 

The  little  paper  makes  effective  use  of  its  offset, 
with  plenty  of  art  throughout.  Body  is  10  point. 
Jumplines  are  flush  right.  Continued  lines  (none 
shown  here,  of  course)  are  centered.  City  News 
might  follow  the  hootchie-prong  style  of  setting  the 
continued  lines  flush  left,  a  reverse  twist  on  the 
jumpline  style. 

The  bottom  of  page  1  sports  five  reader  ads. 

Heads  in  this  page  are  Century.  Some  other  tear- 
sheets  sent  along  mixed  Bodoni  with  Century. 
Bodoni  goes  well  enough  with  Century  but,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  tab,  if  you  have  enough  to  go  around  it’s 
advisable  to  stick  to  one  family. 

Notice  that  caption,  35.6  picas  wide,  in  italic. 
It’s  a  lut  wide  for  a  single  grab  of  the  eye.  And 
there’s  this: 

Miles  A.  Tinker  in  his  book,  “Bases  for  Effective 
Reading,”  takes  a  dim  view  of  italic  for  body  or 
captions.  He  adds  that  “many  typography  experts 


consider  that  italic  type  is  far  less  legible  than  regu¬ 
lar  Roman.”  Layout  and  Design  is  partial  to  research 
such  as  this.  It  buttresses  our  pre-conceived  prej¬ 
udices. 

Tinker  reported  that  experiments  show  that  italic 
type  is  read  more  slowly  than  Roman,  in  one  study 
4.2  to  6.3  percent  slower.  He  said  this  amounts  to  a 
slowdown  of  approximately  14  or  16  words  a  minute. 

“These  findings  indicate  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
use  italics  sparingly,”  Tinker  concluded. 

Fine  for  heads,  to  be  avoided  for  captions  or  body. 
In  some  jurisdictions  it’s  felt  italic  heads  should 
used  only  for  human-interest  stories.  Don’t  limit 
them  to  ^at.  Use  it  for  contrast  and  change  of  pace 
in  heads. 

News-room  people  with  more  than  a  passing  inter¬ 
est  in  typography  for  readability  should  get  a  copy 
of  Tinker’s  brok:  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
Minneapolis,  $7.50. 

*  •  « 

“I  was  looking  for  a  way  to  make  our  front  page 
unmistakenly  different  from  any  other  paper  on  the 
Cape,”  says  Lawrence  Coleman  of  the  Cape  Cod 
News. 

He  has  done  it.  His  brightly  simple  page  1  reflects 
most  of  the  hallmarks  of  functional  format — accents 
in  comers,  heads  all-down,  heads  beside  stories,  color 
spots. 

Spots  are  used  extensively.  Here  the  nameplate 
and  the  box  encompassing  the  page  are  blue. 

“I  think  it  works  well,”  he  said,  “until  you  get  too 
many  stories  on  the  page.  Then  it  looks  like  a  junk 
heap.  But  I  guess  this  happens  even  if  you  don’t 
use  column  rules.” 

Circulation:  13,500.  Competition:  Fierce. 
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than  The 
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Our  Congratulations  to  The  New  York  Times 


Hi-fi  and  SpectaColor 
made  easier,  cheaper 


Milwaukee 

Now  fully  developed  is  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  requires  only  one 
piece  of  basic  artwork  and  one 
set  of  roto  cylinders  for  either 
Hi-Fi  or  SpectaColor  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

Benefits  include  precision  cut¬ 
offs  in  newspaper  plants  with 
SpectaColor  equipment,  excellent 
hi-fi  reproduction  in  other 
plants,  and  set-up  and  art  sav¬ 
ings  ranging  up  to  20  percent. 

At  one  time  those  advertisers 
who  did  not  want  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  separate  SpectaColor 
and  hi-fi  art  and  roto  cylinders 
would  specify  hi-fi  repr^uction 
in  all  markets.  SpectaColor  ef¬ 
fectiveness  was  thus  lost  in  mar¬ 
kets  that  can  now’  have  it  w’ith 
minimum  extra  effort. 

The  technique  that  combines 
artwork  for  both  methods  of 
continuous  four-color  web  print¬ 
ing  was  first  developed  by  an 
advertiser-agency  team  of  pro¬ 
duction  specialists  in  1967. 
Credit  for  the  basic  idea  was 
given  to  the  Miller  Brewing  Co. 
and  its  agency,  Mattisson  and 


Associates,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  in 
a  letter  by  Carloton  G.  Goode, 
representing  the  American  Can 
Co.,  on  October  17,  1967.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  test  run  had  then  been 
completed. 

An  innovation  at  the  time 
was  a  reverse  eyemarker,  a  tiny 
printed  rectangle  at  top  and 
bottom  of  the  main  illustration, 
to  actuate  electronic  controls 
and  trigger  the  knives  for  un¬ 
believably  accurate  cuts.  Pre¬ 
viously,  only  black  and  white 
eyemarkers  had  been  used  in 
controlling  Specta-Color  cuts, 
which  precluded  the  use  of  full 
bleed  in  deep  colors  across  the 
top,  bottom  and  sides  of  an  ad. 
Only  light  colors  could  be  used 
for  bleed  with  conventional 
black  and  white  eyemarkers. 
Whether  the  eyemarkers  are 
black  and  white  or  reverse,  they 
can  be  made  part  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  background,  so  that  the 
reader  never  notices  them. 

The  Mathisson  agency  worked 
on  the  basic  artwork  idea  in 
collaboration  with  the  artist,  en¬ 
graver  and  printer,  checking 


and  rechecking  every  phase  of 
the  project — then  an  experiment 
— from  concept  to  final  printing. 
Within  the  frame  work  of  the 
new  technique,  the  production 
team  learned,  there  was  really 
no  limit  to  creativity  of  design. 
The  only  requirement  was  to  de¬ 
velop  a  design  which,  if  used  in 
hi-fi  reproduction,  would  not  lose 
any  part  of  its  real  message  by 
being  cut  at  random. 

Both  Miller  and  Mathisson 
contributed  to  the  large-scale 
use  of  hi-fi  and  SpectaOlor  as 
a  means  of  adding  four-color 
impact  to  newspapers.  One  of 
the  earliest  SpectaColor  cam¬ 
paigns  run  in  this  country  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  News 
in  June,  1962,  and  featured 
Miller  High  Life  beer. 

• 

800  tons  of  paper 
destroyed  by  fire 

Baltimore 

A  three-alarm  fire  in  the 
newsprint  storage  area  of  the 
pressroom  prevented  publication 
of  most  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Sun  for  November  24  and  de¬ 
stroyed  about  800  tons  of  new’s- 
print.  The  Sunday  bulldog  edi¬ 
tion  and  the  Final  street  sales 
editions  were  published  but  the 
home  delivery  editions  were 
never  printed. 


Free  press 
seen  unlikely 
to  pass  noiv 

Palo  Alto,  Calit 

The  Constitution’s  First 
Amendment  guaranteeing  free 
speech  and  free  press  couldn’t 
get  out  of  a  Committee  in  Con¬ 
gress  today,  in  the  view  of  Ray 
Spangler,  chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee. 

Yet  criticism  of  the  press  ii 
valid,  public  reaction  is  valid, 
and  replies  by  the  media  are 
valid,  he  observed,  explaining 
“that’s  what  freedom  is  all 
about.” 

It  is  fear  of  government  ac¬ 
tion,  referred  to  by  President 
Nixon’s  ‘  personal  press  agent," 
Herbert  Klein,  that  should  send 
chills  down  the  spines  of  all, 
Spangler  declared  in  addressing 
the  Peninsula  Manufacturers 
Association  here  November  19. 

In  reviewing  a  series  of  mod¬ 
ern  cases  involving  the  free 
press  he  also  submitted  the  per¬ 
sonal  view  that  “we  in  the  com¬ 
munications  business  dish  it  out 
but  it  often  appears  we  cannot 
take  it.” 


UMMM.' 

SNAKE  AU  GRATIN 


WHAT  WE  THINK  WE 
SEE  ISN'T  ALWAYS 
WHAT  WE  REALLY  SEE. 
JUST  AS  ALL  YELLOW 
EARTHMOVING 
MACHINESAKE/VT 
MADE  BY 

caterpillar. 


ACTUALLY.  , 
CATERPILLAR* 
AND  CAT*ARE 
TRADEIYIARKS  OF 
CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND 
SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  IDEIVTIFY 
ONLY  PRODUCTS’ 
WE  MAKE. 


Cat  and  B  ar«  Tradamarki  of  Cata<p«*iar  Tractor  Co. 


THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS 
WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


IF  YOUVE  EVER  BEEN 
CAUGHTINAMISTAKEN 
IDENTITY,  WE  THINK 
YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP 
IN  CORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRADEMARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 


rn  CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
*Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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”ln  The  Evening  Bulletin  you  reach  61%  of  all  overseas 
air  travelers  in  Metropolitan  Philadelphia.” 

"Susan  and  I  are  off  to  Upper  Volta  for  the  ostrich  races." 

"Plus  57%  of  all  domestic  flyers.” 

"Lost  year  we  took  in  the  prairie  dog  roundup  in  Wyoming.” 

"And  60%  of  all  those  who  use  travel  agencies  for  a  foreign  trip.” 

"Are  you  sure  there  ore  625  lire  to  the  dollar?" 

"Tell  your  story  in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin  talks  to  more  of  your  best  customers.” 


In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 


A  Million  Market  Newspaper 


Newhouse  will  spend  $6  million 

Long  Island  Press  starts 
another  expansion  project 


More  than  $6  million  will  be 
invested  in  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Long  Island  Press, 
Theodore  Newhouse,  associate 
publisher,  announced. 

The  program  includes  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Press  building  in 
Jamaica  to  house  new  presses 
and  new  deliverj’  and  printing 
facilities. 

This  is  the  fourth  major  ex¬ 
pansion  program  in  the  history 
of  the  Press  since  S.  I.  New¬ 
house  became  publisher  in  1932. 

The  new  equipment  will  en¬ 
able  the  Press  to  increase  its 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
considerably  beyond  its  present 
circulation — an  all-time  high — 
of  450,000  copies  daily  and  430,- 
000  Sunday.  The  Press  is  the 
largest  newspaper  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  the  sixth  largest  after¬ 
noon  paper. 

“The  Press  will  make  this  sig¬ 
nificant  capital  investment  in 
facilities  to  keep  pace  with  Long 
Island’s  population  and  busi¬ 
ness  industrial  expansion,” 
Newhouse  said. 


During  the  coming  year,  while 
the  first  of  two  new  presses  is 
being  installed,  the  Press  may 
run  into  some  production  prob¬ 
lems  while  one  old  press  is  being 
removed. 

Annex  roniplrled 

The  first  step  in  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  has  already  been  taken 
with  the  completion  of  a  three- 
story  building  in  the  rear  of  the 
Press  building,  housing  more 
than  $1  million  worth  of  off- 
street  delivery  facilities. 

These  facilities  will  permit  the 
Press  to  publish  five  different 
editions  simultaneously  and  de¬ 
liver  varying  quantities  of  each 
edition  to  10  delivery  trucks 
without  requiring  them  to  move 
to  different  pick-up  points  at  the 
loading  dock. 

The  heart  of  the  installation 
is  an  automatically  programmed 
system  of  five  levels  of  stacked 
belt  conveyors  in  loop  configura¬ 
tions,  the  highest  32  feet  above 
the  loading  dock  level.  They  will 
be  able  to  carry  editions  for 


Queens,  Nassau,  Suffolk,  the 
Sunday  magazine  and  an  ad¬ 
vance  edition  to  delivery  trucks 
at  the  loading  dock.  The  first 
installation  of  its  kind,  the  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  system  features 
over  1,000  feet  of  conveyors,  50 
bundle  deflectors,  and  related 
electrical/electronic  control  com¬ 
plex. 

More  Hoe  Presses 

The  addition  of  two  new 
presses  will  follow  in  the  next 
year.  The  Press  now  has  four 
presses.  The  oldest  two — one  of 
five  8-page  units,  the  other  six 
units — ^will  be  replaced  with  two 
new,  high-speed,  four-color  Hoe 
presses  of  seven  units  each,  en¬ 
abling  the  Press  to  increase  the 
maximum  size  of  the  newspaper 
from  96  to  112  pages. 

The  two  new  presses  will  cost 
more  than  $3,500,000,  Newhouse 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  new  deliv¬ 
ery  equipment  and  presses,  more 
than  $1  million  worth  of  new 
composing  room  facilities  are 
being  added.  These  include  line¬ 
casting  machines,  tape  perforat¬ 
ing  machines  and  Photons,  cap¬ 
able  of  setting  “cold  type.”  In 
addition,  new,  larger,  easier-to- 
read  type  has  been  ordered  for 
classified  advertisements. 

Architects  and  engineers  for 
the  expansion  program  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Ginsberg  Associates.  The 
building  contracts  were  let  to 
Archer  Construction  Co.  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  , 

148  years  old 

The  Press  building  at  92-24 
168th  St.,  Jamaica,  was  opened 
September  17,  1931,  with  presses 
capable  of  printing  36,000  news¬ 
papers  an  hour. 

That  building,  which  replaced 
a  much  older  and  much  smaller 
structure  close  by,  was  enlarged 
in  1947  when  a  wing  was  erected 
doubling  the  size  of  the  building. 
A  second  addition  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1954. 

The  Long  Island  Press  is  148 
years  old,  founded  by  Henry  C. 
Sleight  as  the  Weekly  Long  Is¬ 
land  Farmer. 

In  1908  the  Farmer  became  a 
daily  newspaper  and  in  1921 
celebrated  its  centennial.  In  that 
year  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  and 
Farmer.  Five  years  later  “The 
Farmer”  was  dropped  from  the 
masthead  and  the  paper  became 
the  Long  Island  Press. 


HITS,  RUNS,  ERRORS... 
Try  Editor’s  Report 
FREE  I  for  4  weeks  — 

Sec  if  you  agree  with  hundreds  of  your  colleagues  who  find 
that  the  lively,  insider-oriented  EDITOR'S  REPORT 
reveals  the  hits,  runs  and  errors  of  the  news  media. 

Readers  say  .  . .  “abrasively  encouraging.”  . . .  “brings  out 
points  we  might  have  missed"  .  .  .  “exceptional  number  of 
'beats'."  As  the  critical  responsibility  of  news  communica¬ 
tors  comes  under  closer  scrutiny,  the  EDITOR'S  REPORT 
service  is  more  vital  than  ever.  We  praise  and  defend, 
but  question  certain  practices  too. 

Try  it  now  for  the  next  four  weeks — EREE.  just  return 
the  coupon. 


Straus  EDITOR’S  REPORT— The  Exclusive  . 

Weekly  Letter  for  News  Media  Executives  I 

1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.  | 

Washington,  D.C.  20036  | 

Yes,  I’ll  try  four  FREE  weeks  no  cost,  no  obligation.  | 

Name - — - ^Title -  I 

Company - ^ 

Address - — -  ^ 

City _ State - Zip -  j 

ep-l  I 


Old  front  pages 
replace  *  filler* 

Lynn, 

When  the  Lynn  Public  Libraiy 
offered  the  Daily  Evening  Item, 
the  last  of  its  bound  Item  ftle(,j 
which  have  been  replaced  by 
microfilms,  the  offer,  promptiy 
accepted,  triggered  an  idea  that 
is  paying  dividends  in  reader  in. 
terest. 

The  Item  tore  out  some  of  tht< 
front  pages  that  recoun 
stories  of  exceptional  inteii 
had  its  microfilm  of  the  paga 
blown  up  by  the  firm  providing 
the  films,  and  ordered  full-paga 
zinc  line  cuts  made  by  its  own 
engraving  department. 

The  pages  are  being  publishedi 
in  place  of  “fillers”  on  dayi 
when  a  news  hole  opens  up. 

$45  boost 
makes  top 
scale  $230 

Cincinnati 

Key  top  minimums  will  go  up 
$45  over  30  months  in  a  new 
contract  between  the  Cincinnati 
Newspaper  Guild  and  Scripps* 
Howard’s  Post  and  Times-Star, 
reaching  $230  in  the  final  step. 

Both  outside  classified  sales, 
men  and  circulation  district' 
managers  move  closer  to  parity 
under  the  contract,  with  sales, 
men’s  top  rising  $54.75,  to 
$214.25,  and  the  manager’s 
$53.75,  to  $224. 

The  settlement  also  provides: 
a  number  of  upgradings,  in¬ 
cluding  one  that  will  increass 
the  minimum  for  state  editor 
$60,  to  $245. 

General  increases  range  from 
$22.50  to  those  earning  under 
$80  to  $45  for  those  at  $185  and 
over — $10  retroactive  to  Sept.  1, 
$9  next  March  1,  $6  next  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  $9  in  March,  1971,  $S 
in  September,  1971,  and  $3  the 
follow'ing  December  1. 

The  company  will  contribute 
$4  a  week  to  hospitalization  in¬ 
surance  for  the  first  time. 

The  Guild  also  negotiated  a 
reduction  in  the  service  require¬ 
ment  for  a  fourth  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion,  from  10  years  to  nine. 
Mileage  allowances  are  increased 
one  cent,  to  12,  and  daily  ear- 
use  allowances  are  increased  50 
cents  a  day  for  city  and  country 
circulation  managers,  to  $7  for 
the  former  and  $8  for  the  latter. 

The  sick-leave  clause  was  im¬ 
proved  to  allow  a  rebuilding  of 
cumulative  credit  at  the  rate  of 
two  weeks  a  year  once  accumu¬ 
lated  leave  falls  below  the  <  oil¬ 
ing  of  52  weeks. 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  December  6,  I 
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NEWS. 


THE 
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Since  December  7,  1869,  people  in  central  Indiana 
have  kept  up  with  the  world  by  reading  The  ^ 
Indianapolis  News.  As  the  result  of  providing  ^ 
the  best  in  service  to  its  readers  and  its 
advertisers,  The  News  has  achieved  a  record  of  n 
growth  that  has  made  it  the  largest  and  most  Pn 
widely  read  evening  newspaper  in  Indiana. 


But  The  News  is  not  content  to  rest  on  its  laurels 
or  grow  old  gracefully.  To  keep  a  youthful  look  on  its 
100th  birthday  anniversary,  the  paper  had  its  face 


lifted  and  now  has  a  new,  more  readable  typography 
\  and  a  bright  six-column  format  for  the  first  page 
of  each  section. 

Jl  The  building  in  which  The  News  is  produced 
is  also  getting  a  new  look  with  interior  and 
exterior  renovation,  in  keeping  with  the 
changing  face  of  dynamic  downtown  Indianapolis 
-and  to  get  ready  for  another  century  of  service. 

The  News:  One  of  two  great  newspapers  serving 
Indianapolis  and  central  Indiana. 


THE  INDIANAPOI.IS  STAK  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


A  member  of  NEWSPAPER  1  end  Metropollten  Sundey  Newepepera; 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  A  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


RWSiiaS  Five  Die  In 

BLUf  the  IIWIANAPOLIS  NEWS  smeuc 

streak  - - - - 

MiHAMO  AHPRETTj  WmS  M 

V 

We’ve  been  making  headlines  for  100  years. 


A-ROSE-BY-ANY-NAME 

award 

i 

To  a  slightly  remorseful  guy 
who  hung  the  "TEXTM ASTER"  tag 
on  the  completely  tape-controlled 
40-column-line-a-minute 
Model713-10  phototypesetter. 


Which  also  holds  and  mixes 


64  fonts  at  a  time 
for  high-speed  display  setting 
up  to  45  picas  wide. 


"TEXT MASTER”  doesn't  begin  to  describe 
all  the  extra  display  composition  that  you  get 
with  8  selected  sizes  from  5  to  36  points 
for  each  of  8  selected  96-character  typefaces 
on  each  quick-change  master  matrix  drum. 

Nor  did  our  award-winner  anticipate 
the  advent  of  KEYCOMP10  keyboards 
that  make  mixed-display  tape- perforating 
as  easy  as  pounding  out  straight  text. 


713-10  TEXTMASTER’'  is  the  name,.but  everything 
is  its  game  in  hundreds  of  composing  rooms. 

PHOTOn 

m  WORLD  Limo  IH  PHOTOJrPCSlJTIRG 
PHOTON,  INC.,  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887 

TtjU  Sf  I  WO  MA(i(  S  II  lost  H  A  It  fllO  I  ON  S I  I  Tl  N  ( .  ()l  UM  VI  MS  HOI  I) 
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Hulse  of  Los  Angeles  Times 
wins  top  TWA  writing  prize 


Winners  of  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines’  .‘12d  annual  Writing  and 
Picture  Competition  have  been 
announced  by  Gordon  L.  Gil¬ 
more,  TWA  vicepresident  — 
public  relations. 

Sweepstakes  winners  are : 

Jerry  Hulse,  travel  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Richard  Joseph,  travel  editor, 
Esquire  magazine. 

John  H.  Secondari,  John  H. 
Secondari  Productions. 

Dean  Conger,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  magazine  photographer. 

Awards  to  the  sweepstakes 
winners,  10  category  winners 
and  winner  of  the  Strebig-Dob- 
ben  trophy  for  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  aviation,  as  yet 
unannounced,  will  be  made  at 
Camelback  Inn  in  Scottsdale, 
Arizona,  January  11. 

Gilmore  said  a  special  award 
will  be  given  to  Mrs.  Denny 
Griswold  Sullivan  in  honor  of 
25  years  of  publication  of  Public 
Relations  News,  which  was 
founded  in  1944  by  Mrs.  Sulli¬ 
van  and  her  late  husband,  Glen 
Griswold. 


To  sell  the 
larger  Illinois 
side,  buy  the 
Dispatch- 
Argus 


Quad-Cities  , 
largest  combined 
daily  circulation 
96° o'  coverage  of  the 
Illinois  Quad-Cities! 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 
ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

Nat  I  Rep:  Brarrham-Moloncy.  Inc. 


Winners  in  10  categories  of 
competition  are : 

NEWSPAPER: 

A  viation  Development — Rob¬ 
ert  Lindsey,  New  York  Times, 
for  his  article  on  the  job  of  the 
air  traffic  controller. 

Business  and  Financial — John 
Lawrence  and  Leonard  Green¬ 
wood,  Los  Angeles  Times,  for 
stories  on  air  charter  club  prac¬ 
tices. 

Travel  —  Jerry  Hulse,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  for  his  stories 
on  travel  to  locations  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

MAGAZINE: 

Aviation  Development — Bren- 
ton  Welling  Jr.,  Business  Week, 
for  a  story  on  the  problems  of 
air  traffic  control. 

Business  and  Financial  — 
Ansel  E.  Talbert,  Air  Transport 
World,  for  reports  on  three 
commercial  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Travel  —  Richard  Joseph, 
Esquire,  for  its  travel  editorial 
program. 

TELEVISION/RADIO: 

Film/Tape  —  John  H.  Secon¬ 
dari,  “Kitty  Hawk  to  Paris,”  on 
ABC-tv. 

Script — Jim  Slade,  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Company, 
for  his  report  on  the  economics 
of  airline  operations. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: 

Black  and  White — Joe  Kor- 
dick,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  for  his 
photographs  of  a  little  boy’s 
first  airplane  ride. 

Color  —  Dean  Conger,  Na¬ 
tional  Goegraphic,  for  his  photos 
with  the  story  on  “The  Coming 
Revolution  in  Transportation.” 
• 

Phototype  machine 
oflFered  at  $4,500 

Compugraphic  this  week  in¬ 
troduced  its  Model  CG2970  pho¬ 
totypesetter,  priced  at  $4,500. 
The  company  announced  that 
delivery  of  the  new  model  will 
begin  next  week. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a 
Justowriter  Recorder,  seven- 
level  tape,  and  will  produce  30 
lines  of  8%  point,  11-pica  lines 
per  minute.  Total  line  length 
capability  is  through  33  picas 
inclusive,  and  type  size  range  is 
5  to  12  point. 

Offering  a  choice  of  two  type 
faces  from  a  single  key  stroke, 
the  CG2970  also  has  half-point 
leading  from  zero  to  31 ‘A  points. 
The  photo  unit  holds  two  fonts 
with  up  to  90  characters  each 
(one  duplexed  pair). 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP- 
By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Paste  It  in  Your  Hat 


For  the  following  list  of  proprietary  names  and  their 
generic  equivalents  I  am  indebted  to  Robert  A.  Juran. 
Extra  copies  are  available  at  no  charge  from  his  News¬ 
paper  Editorial  Workshop  Services  (no  relation,  inci¬ 
dentally,  to  this  Editorial  Workshop  column),  476  Sierra 
Vista,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89109,  Perhaps  the  presentation 
of  this  material  here  will  lend  itself  to  pasting  into  the 
hat,  posting  on  a  bulletin  board,  or  inclusion  in  a  stylebook. 

Ac'cent,  monosodium  glutamate,  food  seasoning,  flavor 
enhancer;  Addressograph,  addressing  machine;  Anacin, 
headache  remedy;  Band-Aid,  bandage,  adhesive  bandage; 
Benzedrine,  pep  pill,  stimulant;  Brillo,  scouring  pads; 
Bufferin,  headache  remedy;  Caterpillar,  earth-moving 
equipment  (tractor,  grader,  etc.);  Clorox,  (chlorinated) 
bleach;  Coke,  cola  drink,  soft  drink;  Coleman  lantern, 
stove,  kerosene  or  gasoline  lantern,  gasoline  stove;  Colt, 
pistol,  revolver,  etc.;  Cook’s  Tour,  guided  tour;  Crisco, 
vegetable  shortening. 

Dacron,  polyester  flber;  Deepfreeze,  (home)  freezer; 
Dexedrine,  pep  pill,  stimulant;  Dictaphone,  dictating  ma¬ 
chine;  Ditto,  (photo-)  copying  machine;  Fiberglas,  glass 
fiber;  Flexible  Flyer,  sled;  Formica,  laminated  plastic; 
Frigidaire,  refrigerator;  Green  Stamps,  trading  stamps; 
Hershey  bar,  chocolate  bar;  IBM  machine,  data  processing 
machine;  Jello,  (gelatine)  dessert;  Kleenex,  (cleansing) 
tissues;  Kodak,  camera,  film,  etc.;  Lastex,  elastic  (ma¬ 
terial)  ;  Laundromat,  coin  laundry;  Levis,  jeans;  Linotyiie, 
linecasting  machine;  Listerine,  (antiseptic)  mouthwa.sh; 
Louisville  Slugger,  baseball  bat. 

Mauser,  rifle,  etc.;  Melmac,  melamine  (or  plastic)  din- 
nerware;  Mercurochrome,  antiseptic  solution;  Metrecal, 
liquid  diet;  Miltown,  tranquilizer  (or  tranquilizer  drug); 
Mixmaster,  electric  blender;  Novocain,  pain-relieving  drug, 
local  anesthetic;  Orion,  acrylic  fiber;  Photostat,  photo¬ 
copy;  Ping-Pong,  table  tennis;  Plexiglas,  (glass-like) 
acrylic  resin;  Polaroid  camera,  camera;  Pyrex,  (heat- 
resistant)  glass;  Q-Tips,  cotton  swabs;  Quaker  Oats,  oat 
cereal;  Realtor,  real  estate  broker  (if  he’s  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards). 

Sanforized,  shrinkproofed;  Sanka,  decaffeinated  coffee; 
Scotch  tape,  cellophane  tape;  Simoniz,  (automobile)  wax; 
Stetson,  cowboy  (or  10-gallon)  hat;  Styrofoam,  plastic 
foam;  Tabasco,  hot  pepper  sauce;  Technicolor,  (filmed  in) 
color;  Teflon,  nonstick  (surface) ;  TelePrompTer,  auto¬ 
matic  cueing  device;  Thermos,  vacuum  jug  or  bottle; 
Thorazine,  tranquilizer  (or  tranquilizing  drug) ;  Toast¬ 
master,  electric  toaster;  U -Drive,  car  or  truck  rental 
(rented  car,  etc.);  Vaseline,  petroleum  jelly;  W heaths, 
wheat  flake  cereal;  Winchester,  rifle  etc.;  Xerox,  photo¬ 
copying  machine  (or  make  a  photocopy) ;  Yellow  Pages, 
classified  telephone  directory  or  pages. 

Mr.  Juran  adds  that  there  are  no  acceptable  generic 
terms  for  Jeep,  Teletype,  or  the  Polaroid  process,  and  ad¬ 
vises  that  they  be  used  in  their  trademark  forms  (i.  e., 
capitalized). 

As  has  been  pointed  out  here  before,  no  company  can 
force  anyone  to  capitalize  its  trade  names;  protests  are 
made  by  public  relations  men  and  lawyers  when  they  are 
lower-cased  because  this  is  necessary  to  protect  the  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  in  them.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Juran  advises 
that  trademark  names  be  used  when  they  provide  neces- 
.sary  or  pertinent  information,  and  when  to  omit  them 
would  arouse  curiosity  or  would  seem  petty. 
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Tray-Motic 

Revolutionary  new  bundle  distribution  system 
masters  any  circulation  problem. 


Mixed  loads?  Regional  editions? 
Odd-count  bundles?  Here's  the 
system  that  gets  'em  to  the  right 
truck  at  the  right  time,  nonstop, 
without  a  hitch  .  .  .  and  at  lower 
cost.  Tray-Matic  is  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  new  concept  in  newspaper 
automation  since  we  invented  the 
counter-stacker. 

Heart  of  the  system  is  a  contin¬ 
uously  circulating  tray-conveyor 
loop.  (Two  parallel  loops  can  be 
used  for  redundant  reliability.) 
Bundles  are  automatically  counted 
and  loaded  on  trays  at  tying- 
machine  outputs. 

Trays  are  coded  for  a  specific 


truck  loader  and  as  the  conveyor 
moves  along  the  dock,  bundles 
are  automatically  unloaded  at 
the  correct  station.  You  can  feed 
all  loading  positions  from  any  or 
all  tying  machines  simultane¬ 
ously,  routing  bundles  from  any 
tying  machine  to  any  truck  I 
Uncanny  accuracy 
Since  bundles  are  counted  at  the 
tying  machine,  count  is  "on  the 
money."  If  a  truck  can't  load  at 
once,  or  you  want  to  interrupt  to 
load  another  truck,  bundles  can 
be  held  within  the  system.  The 
"brain"  never  loses  track  of 
a  bundle. 


More  speed,  less  hardware 
We've  eliminated  chutes,  deflec¬ 
tors,  elevators,  and  complex 
multiple-belt  conveyors  to  give 
you  loading  rates  up  to  300  bun¬ 
dles  per  minute.  At  significantly 
lower  installed  cost,  and  in  far 
less  space  than  other  systems. 
Reliable  flexibility 
Tray-Matic  is  adaptable  to 
manual,  semi-automatic,  or  fully 
automatic  computerized  opera¬ 
tion.  Specifically  designed  for 
easy  future  upgrading. 


Configurations  are  available 
for  any  installation  including 
single-floor  layouts.  Other  uses 
include  live  storage  of  supple¬ 
ments,  on-line  mixed  loading  of 
supplement  bundles  with  mains, 
and,  well,  you  name  it. 

Before  you  harden  on  plans 
that  may  be  outmoded  by  the 
time  you  get  on  line,  talk  with 
your  C-H  Newspaper  Industry 
Specialist.  Or  write  our  Denver 
Division,  34th  &  Walnut,  Denver, 
Colo.  80205. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEMS  I DINVER  DIVISION.  Denver.  Colo. 
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CONVEYOU 


POWEMD 
TRUCK  LOADER 


New  ideas 
from  the 
newspaper 
systems 
people. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


FAST  DRAW  EDITOR 


By  Mary  Ficklen 


In  the  1950’s  U.  O.  (Clemo)  of  the  community,  concerned 
Clements  challenged  a  deep  East  with  the  people  and  responsible 
Texas  county  court  house  gang  to  them, 
in  his  weekly,  Panola  Watchman 

in  Panola  County,  Carthage,  Barely  mentioned 

Texas,  by  running  pictures  of  Yet  when  125  Lewisville  High 
officials  using  government  equip-  School  students  walked  out  of 
ment  on  their  own  farms  and^  by  classes  hours  early  recently 
writing  editorials  about  official-  Clements  barely  mentioned  the 
ly-overlooked  illegal  slot  ma-  high  school  happening  in  the 
chines.  He  editorially  asked  Leader. 

voters  to  “clean  out  the  court-  why?  It  all  has  to  do  with 
house.”  Clements’s  feeling  about  his  pa- 

This  fall  Clements  in  the  ppr’s  responsibility  in  his  com- 
Lewisville  (Tex.)  Leader  called  munity.  And  he  uses  the  words 
for  the  resignation  of  Lewis-  “my”  and  “our”  frequently  when 
ville’s  police  chief  in  a  2-column  he  discusses  news  and  Lewisville 
front  page  editorial  because  the  (or  Panola  County  of  the  ’50’s). 
Aief  had  timed  his  vacation  to  publisher  must 

coincide  with  the  Lew.sv.lle  Pop  ^ 

Festival,  when  tens  of  thousands  editorials.  You 

of  youngsters  came  to  the  town  ^ 

23  nules  north  of  Dallas  to  at-  „  j  v 

.  ,  .  j  XU  to  oe  fair  to  all  concerned.  You 

tend  an  almost  around-the-  ,  xxj  ux-uxr 

clock  music  festival.  ^ 

The  vacationing  chief  acted  as  community,”  he  says. 

security  director  for  the  festi-  Vital  to  community 

val.  He  made  no  arrests  for  „  ,  ,,  .  , 

nude  bathing  in  a  nearby  lake, 
protected  hippie  drug  users 
from  the  press,  and  stated  at 
the  festival  finale  that  local 
gawkers,  not  visitors,  had  been 
the  police  problem. 

Clements  stood  by  his  edi¬ 
torial  recommendation  while  lo¬ 
cal  controversy  raged  over  fes¬ 
tival  police  permissiveness. 

The  result  was  that  Lewis¬ 
ville  now  has  a  new  police  chief. 

on  our  imaginary, 

.\lways  involved  shortcomings  in  handling  the  re- 

Clements 


weigh  the  facts  and  the  effects  MR.  AND  MRS.  CLEMENTS  line  up  with  e  few  of  the  awards  their 
of  coverag^e  and  editorials.  You  pnp®'’i  the  Lewisville  (Tex.)  Leader,  has  won. 

want  to  be  right,  and  you  \^nt  worthy,  but  in  face  of  pre-fes-  In  1962,  however,  he  was  of- 
to  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  You  passivity,  the  Monday  fered  the  opportunity  to  buy  out 

also  want  to  do  'vhat  is  best  for  morning  quarterbacking  smacks  his  opposition,  the  67-year-old 
your  community,  he  says.  hypocrisy  .  .  .  Why  in  the  Lewisville  Enterprise  if  he 

Vital  to  communitv  name  of  common  sense  don’t  we  would  get  out  of  local  job  print- 

just  admit  we  made  some  mis-  ing.  He  bought  the  paper  and 
He  covered  the  festival  at  takes?  Every  excuse  we  make  gave  up  the  “perfect”  weekly 
length  because  he  felt  it  was  a  tends  to  brand  Lewisville  as  dream. 

vital  community  concern.  He  condoning  permissiveness  .  .  .  Advertising  (the  Leader  runs 
added  pages  to  his  usual  22-page  L«t’s  just  say  we  did  the  best  we  about  60%  ads,  though  editorial 
paper  for  three  consecutive  knew  how  to  do  and  let  it  go  at  content  usually  determines  size) 
weeks  Li  order  to  run  “print-  that.  If  we  do,  good  sensible  peo-  grew.  The  paper  outgrew  the 
able”  letters  he  received  from  pie  will  no  doubt  be  understand-  press,  and  Clements  bought  new 
readers.  ing  and  sympathetic.”  equipment  and  went  offset. 

Then  he  wrote  editorially  ,  , ,  Leader  circulation  has  grown 

under  a  “Time  to  Close  Ranks”  '*  **P  from  1,800  to  3,800,  an  increase 

headline  “No  good  purpose  will  The  high  school  walk-out  was  which  parallels  population 
be  served  by  much  more  harping  concerned  with  a  football  pep  fiirowth.  News  rack  sales,  aided 
also  real,  rally.  Clements  felt  school  au-  by  front  page  color,  have  risen 
thorities  had  handled  a  trivial  from  dozens  to  800  per  week, 
i  is  not  a  weekly  Pop  Festival.  We  need  now  matter  properly,  and  he  saw  no  Recently  the  Clementses 

newspaper  publisher  who  avoids  close  ranks,  profit  from  our  value  to  “blowing  up  the  affair  bought  a  buildinjg  on^  the  local 
controversy.  He  is,  in  the  over-  experience,  and  work  to  prevent  ]jy  playing  it  up  in  the  paper.”  Main  Street.  It  is  being  refur- 
worked  phrase,  “involved”  in  his  future  such  events.”  Clements  and  his  wife  Doris  bish^,  and  they  hope  to  move 

community,  and  he  does  not  see 
his  publication  as  one  to  stand  added, 
a  little  to  the  side  of  the  town-  1  '  „ 

people  and  the  events  it  reports,  good  citizens  to  prevent  future  man 
He  sees  the  paper  as  a  vital  part  festivals  coming  here  is  praise- 

one-third  interest  in  the  Watch- 

-  - -  — - — - ,  man. 

They  raised  Watchman  circu- 

a  I  lation  in  ten  years  from  paid  They  stUl  do. 

A  I  400  to  paid  4,000  and  also  built 

a  profitable  job  printing  busi- 

Clements  a 


-  Clements  and  his  wife  Doris  .  ,  . 

Writing  the  way  he  talks  he  have  been  publishing  weeklies 

“The  sincere  effort  now  since  1950,  when  he  left  a  post-  Christmas.  They  will  double  the 
being  made  by  ministers  and  World  War  II  job  as  advertising  space  of  present  quarters. 

and  sports  writer  at  the  Characteristically,  they  paid 
Gilmer  (Tex.)  Mirror  to  buy  cash  for  the  building.  As  depres- 
‘  sion  newlyweds  they  put  aside 
money  each  month  and  made 
even  major  purchases  with  cash. 
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Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


mad  at  you,”  he  says. 

At  one  time  he  or  his  reporter 
(who  is  now  Mrs.  Kay  Hilliard) 
covered  the  school  board,  city 
hall,  and  community  gatherings 
in  person.  Now  they  take  much 
of  the  news  by  phone,  though 
they  cover  in  person  if  contro¬ 
versy  is  expected. 


L'p  to  deadline 

He  starts  writing  editorials, 
an  editorial  page  column  ‘‘At 
Random.”  a  sports  column 
“Sports  Views  by  Uncle  Lew,” 
and  a  page  one  column  “Our 
Town”  each  Thursday. 

He  and  Kay  write  news  up  to 
printing  deadlines.  They  both 
take  photos  and  process  them  in 
an  office  dark  room. 

Regular  features  include  a 
question  of  the  week  (typical: 
“What  Is  a  Best  Friend”  asked 
to  fifth  graders)  with  photos  of 
eight  answerers;  pet-of-the-week 
photo;  two  pages  of  student- 
prepared  (made  up  camera- 
ready  in  journalism  class) 
school  news;  and  a  yard-of-the- 
month  photo.  Frequently  col¬ 
umns  by  local  ministers  and 
public  officials  appear. 

One  full-time  and  two  part- 
time  employes  (all  women)  set 
copy,  heads,  and  ad  copy,  wdth 
Doris  and  an  office  employe 
helping  when  necessary. 


Dallas  printer 


He  and  Doris  make  up  12 
pages  by  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
take  it  to  a  Dallas  printer.  Re¬ 
maining  pages  go  to  the  printer 
by  7  p.m.  Wednesday. 

Folded  papers  are  delivered  to 
the  office  by  11  a.m.  Thursday. 
They  are  addressed  and  mailed 
that  afternoon. 

An  advertising  solicitor  com¬ 
pletes  the  staff. 

Clements  feels  his  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  job  is  harder  in  the  Dal- 
las-suburb  than  it  was  in  a  deep- 
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rooted  county  seat.  Possibly  two- 
thirds  of  Lewisville  residents 
work  in  the  city  and  have  little 
interest  in  local  institutions. 

“It’s  harder  to  interest  our 
potential  readers  here,”  Clem¬ 
ents  says.  “Each  year  a  higher 
percentage  of  our  sales  come 
from  racks.”  With  continued 
growth  of  the  town  and  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  offing  he  fore¬ 
sees  the  day  when  the  Leader 
will  come  out  twice  a  week. 

Buys  bark  to  Im*  boss 

In  1965  Clements  gave  up  the 
Leader  briefly.  He  sold  control¬ 
ling  interest  to  the  Dalian 
Morning  News  and  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  then-News- 
controlled  daily,  the  McKinney 
Courier-Gazette, 

Within  six  months,  however, 
Clements  bought  back  his 
Leader  interest. 

“I  guess  I  just  like  being  my 
own  boss,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  could  ever  be  a  corpora¬ 
tion  man.” 

He  and  Doris  have  talked  for 
several  years  of  retiring,  travel¬ 
ing,  following  their  football 
team  favorites. 

“On  a  good  weekend,”  he  .says, 
“we  can  get  in  five  games:  two 
high  school,  two  college,  and  the 
Dallas  Cowboy  game.” 

At  59,  Clements  is  6'2'', 
weighs  200  pounds,  and  looks 
like  the  football  coach  that  he 
was  for  six  post-college  years 
or  the  Army  Captain  he  was 
when  he  began  the  Coral  Reef 
Beef  w'eekly  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  during  the  war. 

Doris  is  petite  and  deeply  in¬ 
volved  with  the  business  side  of 
the  paper. 

Good  living 

•Clements  feels  a  good  news¬ 
paper  in  a  town  of  6,000  to  8,000 
provides  a  better-than-average 
living  for  a  publisher.  His  out- 
of-shop  printing  costs,  however, 
cut  into  income  and  make  it  im¬ 
practical  to  hire  an  editorial  as¬ 
sistant.  So  he  and  Doris  have 
had  no  vacation  since  he  came 
back  to  the  Leader  from  Mc¬ 
Kinney.  In  one  illness  emergency 
the  local  journalism  teacher,  an 
ex-employe,  subbed  for  him  for 
four  moon-lighting  weeks. 

When  the  Leader  is  settled 
into  its  new  building,  they  may 
seriously  consider  selling  out. 
Doris  says  she  thinks  they  only 
m^ed  a  long  vacation,  but  Clemo 
says  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  two  decades  as  a  publisher, 
he  doesn’t  wake  up  on  Monday 
morning  eager  to  get  out  the 
next  issue. 

Any  buyer,  he  adds,  would 
have  “to  be  the  right  kind  of 
person.” 

Possibly  one  unafraid  of  con¬ 
troversy  and  ready  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  community. 


Journalism  Research 

By  Jark  B.  Haskins,  Ph.  D. 

.Snow  Research  Professor,  School  of  Journalism 
Syracuse  University 


HOW  ACCURATE  ARE  NEWSPAPER  STORIES? 

Several  studies  on  the  accuracy  of  news  items  have  been 
conducted  over  the  years.  The  general  method  is  to  show 
the  items  to  the  persons  involved  and  get  them  to  point 
out  any  mistakes  they  perceive. 

In  1936,  54%  of  the  stories  contained  no  inaccuracies, 
in  Mitch  Charnley’s  study  of  three  metropolitan  dailies. 

In  1955,  60%  of  the  stories  contained  no  inaccuracies,  in 
Charles  Brown’s  study  of  42  small  weeklies. 

In  1966,  47%  of  the  items  in  three  dailies  contained  no 
inaccuracies,  in  a  study  by  Fred  Berry. 

The  latest  study  was  reported  by  William  Blankenburg 
(U.  of  Wisconsin)  at  the  recent  annual  national  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Jouraalism. 
Blakenburg  found  that  40%  of  the  items  in  two  northwest 
dailies  contained  no  inaccuracies  in  a  1967-68  study. 

General  conclusion :  one-half  or  more  of  local  news 
stories  contain  an  error  of  some  sorL 

WHAT  KINDS  OF  ERRORS  ARE  MADE  IN 
LOCAL  STORIES? 

Some  errors,  of  course,  are  regarded  as  more  serious 
than  others.  For  example,  “subjective”  errors  (omission 
of  significant  facts,  inaccurate  headlines,  overemphasis 
or  underemphasis)  are  usually  regarded  as  more  serious 
than  certain  “objective”  errors  (typographic  and  spelling 
mistakes,  misspelling  a  name,  flubbing  such  things  as  fig¬ 
ures,  title,  age,  address,  time,  date,  etc.). 

Blankenburg  found  that  about  one-third  of  Uie  errors 
could  be  classified  as  serious  or  subjective.  Berry’s  earlier 
study  found  that  about  one-half  of  the  errors  were  serious. 

In  short,  the  recent  studies  have  found  that  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  all  local  news  items  have  serious  (i.e.,  subjective) 
errors.  Sins  of  omission  and  inaccurate  headlines  account 
for  most  of  them. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  ACCURACY  OF  LOCAL 
STORIES 

Blankenburg  found  that  fewer  errors  occurred  in  stories  > 
gathered  by  personal  interview  than  by  telephone  or  from 
police  records.  Fewer  when  there  is  high-acquaintance.ship 
between  the  news  source  and  newspaper  personnel  than 
when  they  don’t, know  each  other. 

Thus,  three  suggestions  for  improving  accuracy  sharply 
are: 

1.  Face-to-face  interviewing  rather  than  reliance  on  the 
telephone  or  written  records ; 

2.  Get  better  acquainted  with  the  news  sources  (this  is 
another  argument  for  retaining  newsroom  personnel 
and  reducing  the  dropout  rate) ; 

3.  Headline  writers  should  take  more  pains  to  insure 
that  the  headline  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  story. 

In  addition,  David  Grey  (Stanford  University)  in  an  / 
intensive  study  of  subjective  errors,  has  the  additional  j 
recommendations  that: 

(4)  Reporters  should  routinely  ask  news  sources  such 
questions  as  “What  is  the  significance  of  this  event?” 
or  “What  should  the  public  know  about  this  event?" 

(5)  When  a  reporter  is  given  an  unfamiliar  assignment, 
he  should  also  get  extra  time  to  gather  background 
information  and  to  write  the  story. 

While  the  five  tips  above  will  surely  not  eliminate  all 
errors,  they  w’ill  considerably  improve  accuracy  on  the  j 
most  important  points.  (And  it’s  worth  reiterating  that  i 
the  conclusions  above  are  based  on  evidence  from  cart  ful 
research,  not  just  opinions.) 
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FRIDAY  FOSTER  IS  A 
WHOLE  NEW  SCENE 
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A  girl  never  knows  what  a  part-time  job  will  lead  to. ..especially 

inadvertently  snaps  the  right  people  at  the  wrong  time. 


inadvertently  snaps  the  right  people  at  the  wrong  time. 
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The  CP’s  GP  retires, 
lauded  and  needled 


Toronto 

Canada’s  publishers  and 
bro  idcasters  honored  the  news- 
pa]  erman  who  has  g]uided  the 
country’s  national  co-operative 
news  agency  for  the  last  24 
years. 

(iillis  Purcell,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canadian  Press, 
stepped  down  December  1  after 
a  career  that  covers  41  years 
with  CP. 

More  than  200  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors,  broadcasters  and  friends 
gathered  at  a  formal  CP  dinner 
at  the  Royal  York  Hotel  here 
November  21  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  him. 

Stuart  Keate,  publisher  of  the 
Vaiicouver  Sun  and  president  of 
CP  from  1964  to  1966,  told  the 
guests  that  Purcell  has  done  as 
much  as  any  man  in  public  life 
during  the  last  quarter  century 
to  create  an  understanding 
among  Canadians. 

During  Purcell’s  term  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  as  No.  2  man 
for  13  years  before  that,  CP  has 
grown  to  a  $6,000,000-a-year  op¬ 
eration  from  $800,000.  It  pro¬ 
vides  news  to  103  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  296  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  across  Canada 
and  has  a  staff  of  400. 

P”.rcell  told  the  guests  that 
his  41  years  with  CP  had  “really 
been  fun — mostly  hilarious.’’ 

“I  have  to  insist  that  the  kind 
of  things  said  of  CP  properly 
refer  to  the  CP  staff,  which  is 
essentially  what  makes  CP  and 
keeps  it  going,’’  Purcell  said. 

Exercise  in  anonymity 

“As  I’ve  said  before,  a  news 
association  to  a  marked  extent 
is  an  exercise  in  anonymity 
based  on  interlocking  effort.  It 
is  the  ultimate  in  teamwork. 

“Back  of  every  byline  is  the 
work  of  scores  of  people  besides 
the  writer.  There  are  the  edi¬ 
tors,  photographers.  Teletype 
operators,  translators  who  share 
in  transforming  the  event  into 
the  printed  or  broadcast  story. 

“There  is  no  executive  who 
has  not  done  all  the  jobs  he  is 
directing  others  in  doing.’’ 

'  J.  R.  H.  Sutherland,  publisher 
of  the  New  Glasgow  (N.S.) 
News  and  CP  president,  was 
chairman  of  the  dinner. 

Like  all  gatherings  of  news¬ 
people,  the  dinner  was  a  blend 
of  sentiment  and  friendly  in¬ 
sults. 

Keate  said  he  did  not  have 
f  tim(!  to  talk  about  “Purcell  the 
poet,  Purcell  the  artist,  the 
i  writer,  cartoonist,  raconteur, 
I  fisherman,  chess  master,  bar¬ 


tender,  historian  or  watcher  of 
whooping  cranes  and  girls — not 
necessarily  in  that  order.’’ 

“Indeed,  this  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  anyway  because  no  two 
people  can  agree  in  their  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  great  man.’’ 

In  fact,  Keate  said,  they  can’t 
even  agree  on  how  to  pronounce 
his  last  name. 

He  noted  that  Scott  Young, 
now  sports  editor  with  the  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram,  once  described 
Purcell  in  a  magazine  article  as 
“a  benign  Simon  Leg^ree.” 

Keate  said  that  to  him  Purcell 
“has  always  combined  the  more 
fascinating  qualities  of  Mack 
the  Knife  and  Bishop  Fulton  J. 
Sheen.’’ 

Keate  quoted  columnist  Bruce 
West  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  as  saying  Purcell  had, 
underneath  his  hair  shirt,  a 
heart  of  pure  marshmallow. 
“He’s  so  sentimental  he  cries  at 
book  reviews.” 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  news  co-operative,  Keate 
presented  Purcell  with  a  pair  of 
fishing  rods,  with  matched  reels 
and  lines. 

F.  I.  Ker,  retired  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hamilton  Spec¬ 
tator  and  CP  president  from 
1946  to  1948,  said  Purcell  now 
is  ready  to  take  his  shoulder 
from  the  wheel  and  pursue  the 
enjoyments  of  life  that  all  peo¬ 
ple  w’ant. 

Son  of  an  editor 

Gillis  Purcell  was  bom  into 
the  news  profession  November 
25,  1904,  at  Brandon,  Manitoba. 
His  father,  Philip  Purcell,  a 
much-travelled  newspaperman, 
was  editing  the  Brandon  Sun 
after  stops  in  Winnipeg,  Guelph, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

GP’s  first  newspaper  work 
helped  pay  his  way  through  the 
University  of  Manitoba  as  he 
turned  in  feature  stories  and 
drawings  to  the  Free  Press. 

After  graduation,  he  worked 
full-time  on  the  weekly  Hanna 
(Alta.)  Herald,.  He  then  moved 
east  as  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Border  Cities  Star,  now  the 
Windsor  Star.  He  later  applied 
for  a  job  as  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Oshawa  Times,  but  the  pa¬ 
per  figured  he  was  too  young 
for  the  job  at  24. 

The  application  was  turned 
over  to  J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  then 
CP  general  manager,  who  of¬ 
fered  him  a  job  in  Toronto, 
Winnipeg  or  Montreal.  Purcell 
chose  Winnipeg  to  be  near  his 
family. 

In  October,  1941,  while  serv¬ 


Glllis  Purcsil 


ing  overseas  as  public  relations 
officer  with  the  1st  Canadian 
Corps,  he  was  watching  a  prac¬ 
tice  drop  of  supplies  by  airplane 
when  a  canister  broke  away 
from  its  parachute  and  struck 
him  on  the  left  leg,  mangling  it 
so  badly  it  had  to  be  amputated 
above  the  knee. 

His  first  artificial  limb  was  a 
wooden  peg  which  Purcell 
christened  Barney.  Eventually 
Barney  was  replaced  by  a  metal 
leg  and  the  original  w'as  cre¬ 
mated  at  a  ceremonial  wake. 

His  wife,  affectionately  nick¬ 
named  archy  after  Don  Mar¬ 
quis’s  literary  cockroach,  died  in 
1968. 

He  has  two  sons,  Peter,  in  the 
fine  paper  business  industry  in 
Montreal,  and  Bob,  a  reporter 
with  the  Toronto  Star,  and  three 
daughters,  Judy  (Mrs.  Marcel 
Hamelin),  Patsy  (Mrs.  John 
Smart)  and  Sue,  a  reporter  with 
the  Montreal  Star. 

Purcell  is  succeeded  at  CP  by 
John  Dauphinee,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  since  1965. 

• 

Ed  Murray  cited 

J.  Edward  Murray,  managing 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic, 
has  been  selected  to  receive  the 
1969  John  Paul  Zenger  Freedom 
of  the  Press  Award  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona. 


Fund  is  stepping  up 
help  to  minorities 

The  Newspaper  Fund  has 
more  than  doubled  its  efforts  in 
the  nationwide  campaign  to  en¬ 
courage  more  minority  students 
to  enter  newsroom  careers. 

The  Urban  Journalism  Work¬ 
shop  Program,  which  trained  76 
high  school  writers  in  1969,  will 
be  expanded  to  at  least  10  cities 
next  summer.  Programs  were 
conducted  during  1969  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Plainfield,  N.J.; 
and  for  students  from  Detroit 
and  students  from  Ohio  Valley 
cities.  They  were  at  American 
University,  Plainfield  High 
School,  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Ohio  University,  re¬ 
spectively. 

More  workshops 

The  Fund  is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  going  to  other 
cities  where  professional  news¬ 
papers  and  college  journalism 
departments  will  join  in  support 
of  this  effort.  Each  workshop  is 
designed  to  train  approximately 
20  high  school  writers  in  the 
techniques  of  writing  for  a 
newspaper.  A  laboratory  news¬ 
paper  is  published  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  each  workshop,  and  the 
participants  are  encouraged  to 
work  on  their  high  school  news¬ 
papers.  Departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  also  are  encouraged  to 
contact  these  students  for  in¬ 
formation  about  college  admis¬ 
sion  and  scholarships. 

• 

IVegro  columnist 
wins  city  office 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Theotis  Robinson  Jr.,  Sunday 
columnist  for  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  has  been  elected 
to  a  four-year  term  on  City 
(Council.  He  faced  another  Negro 
opponent,  both  of  whom  had 
b^n  nominated  in  a  primary  on 
a  district  basis.  The  run-off, 
however,  was  city-wide.  Robin¬ 
son  is  the  first  Neg^  to  sit  on 
council  in  KTioxville  since  1912. 


Kara-Kount 


WILL  SAVE 


IN  YOVR  NEWS  ROOM 

SHAFFSTALL  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 
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DOCTORS'  BILL — A  check  equal  fo  a  $1000  bill  it  pretented  by 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Kowalewtki,  pretident  of  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice,  to  Mildred  Spencer,  Buffalo  Evening  Newt  medical 
writer,  at  firtt  prize  in  itt  journalitm  competition.  She  wrote  a  teriet 
about  general  practitionert. 


Zilius  in  food  firm 


Chicago 

Robert  B.  Zilius  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising, 
sales  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  John  R.  Thompson 
Co.,  Chicago-based  food  service 
firm.  Before  joining  Thompson, 
Zilius  was  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Goss 
Company,  manufacturer  of 
printing  presses. 


Gaby  W.  Green,  promotion 
writer  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
iVeir#  —  appointed  public  rela¬ 
tions  specialist. 


Wayne  Lee,  night  editor  for 
the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News — 
named  Kansas  correspondent 
for  the  Harris  newspapers.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Jim  Hitch,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  and  special  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Rich  Iaivett, 
reporter — to  assistant  editor. 


Susan  Locascio,  Passaic-Clif- 
ton,  (N.J.)  Herald-News,  staff 
secretary  to  the  President — ap¬ 
pointed  administrative  assistant 
in  the  office  of  the  nresident. 


AUSTRALIA’S 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Invettigat*  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  popuiation,  industrial 
deveiopment,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com- 

Knies  that  are  operating  and 
va  tSOO.OOO.OOO  invested  in 
Australia. 
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First  Negro  hired 
as  general  reporter 


Richmond,  Va. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader, 
the  aftemoon  newspaper  in  this 
former  Capital  of  the  Confede¬ 
racy,  has  hired  its  first  Neg^ro 
general  assignment  reporter 
since  the  paper  was  founded  in 
1896. 

He  is  Albert  Johnson,  23,  a 
native  of  Randleman,  N.C.,  who 
attended  North  Carolina  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Technical  College 
at  Greensboro,  N.C.,  for  two 
years.  He  has  had  no  previous 
newspaper  experience. 

In  the  1930’s  the  News  Leader 
employed  a  Negro  reporter  who 
worked  as  a  specialist  on  Negro 
news  and  worked  from  an  office 
in  the  Negro  business  and  resi¬ 
dential  section  of  the  city. 

In  February,  this  year,  the 
News  Leader,  and  its  companion 
morning  newspaper,  the  Times- 
Dispatch,  hired  a  Negro  photo¬ 
grapher.  He  works  assignments 
for  both  papers. 


Haynes  Johnson,  national 
affairs  reporter  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star,  has 
switched  to  the  Washington 
Post,  covering  news  in  the  same 
field. 


Saul  Kohler,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  will  join  the  staff  of 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  minority  leader. 


Frank  L.  Price,  consultant 
to  the  Copley  Newspapers,  has 
lieen  appointed  to  the  California 
Attorney  General’s  Police-Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Committee. 


Don  Muhm,  farm  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune,  has  been  named 
1969  “Newspaper  Farm  Editor 
of  the  Year”  with  a  $600  award 
in  national  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Newspaper  Farm 
Editors  of  America  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Plant  Food  Institute. 


2  Landmark  papers 
name  ad  exeentives 


Mrs.  Faye  B.  Humphries  has 
been  appointed  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
She  has  worked  on  the  news 
staffs  of  the  Raleigh  Times  and 
News  and  Observer. 


Owen  Bishop — appointed  as- 
si.stant  director  of  the  News 
Bureau  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
For  the  past  four  years  he  has 
worked  for  the  Durham  (N.C.) 
Sun. 


Norfolk,  Va. 

William  M.  Snider  has  lioen 
promoted  to  advertising  director 
of  the  two  daily  newspapers  in 
Roanoke,  and  Robert  1).  Benson 
will  succeed  him  as  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  ViV- 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
here. 

The  changes,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  were  announced  by  Land¬ 
mark  Communications  Inc.,  of 
Norfolk,  which  owns  both  o|)er- 
ations. 

Snider,  50,  will  be  in  charge 
of  all  advertising  in  the  Roa¬ 
noke  Times  and  Roanoke  World- 
News.  He  has  been  with  the 
Norfolk  papers  since  1947,  first 
as  a  reporter-photographer.  He 
has  been  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  the  last  eight  years. 

Benson,  36,  has  been  with  the 
newspapers  since  1965,  when  he 
became  an  advertising  account 
executive.  He  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  three  years  ago.  He  was 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Shelby  (N.C.)  Star  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Norfolk. 


Jd.sepii  L.  Myler,  science  re¬ 
porter  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  is  the  winner  of  the 
third  Atomic  Industrial  Forum 
mass-media  award  ($1,000)  for 
significant  contributions  to  the 
public  understanding  of  nuclear 
energy. 


Tro  Smits,  retired  general 
sports  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press — now  editorial  advisor 
for  leisure  time  products  of 
American  Machine  &  Foundry 
Company. 


Jfxry  Dukf:.s,  formerly  Ft. 
Smith  (Ark.)  Times-Record  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor — named  as 
news,  sports,  features  writer 
for  the  East  Oklahoma  Tribune 
at  .Sallisan. 


Joe  Miller,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Fred¬ 
erick  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader — ^to 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat. 


Anne  Gf^tz,  former  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune — ^to  general  as¬ 
signment  for  the  Detroit  News. 


C.  Richard  Baxtfx,  who  had 
served  47  years  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin 
— retired. 


Clarence  C.  Harris — from 
Brush-Moore  Newspaper  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Record 
at  Hackensack,  N.J.  He  was 
circulation  promotion  director 
and  circulation  advisor  for  all 
14  of  the  Brush-Moore  news¬ 
papers.  He  has  worked  also 
with  papers  in  Covington, 
Lynchburg,  and  Richmond,  Va.; 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
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Lottman  will  edit 
Ripon  publication 

Michael  S.  Lottman,  founder 
and  former  editor  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Courier,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  editor  of  the  Ripon  Forum, 
the  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Ripon  Society,  a  Republican 
research  and  policy  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Lottman,  a  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate  and  a  member  of 
the  -Alabama  Bar,  served  as  an 
editor  of  the  Harvard  Crimson 
and  as  a  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  The  Southern 
Courier  was  published  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.  from  1965  through 
1968. 


NYU  appoints  Brown 
for  public  relations 

R('bert  M.  Brown, 


senior 

Tkepresident  of  Ketchum,  Mac¬ 
Leod  &  Grove,  the  advertising 
aod  public  relations  firm,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  New  York  Uni- 
«rsity.  He  was  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  New  York 
office  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove.  Before  his  agency  ex¬ 
perience,  Brown  was  an  associ- 
»te  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Bulletin-Index, 


(fhitjgD  (Tribimc 


;,  a  news  maga- 
line,  and  a  communications  spe¬ 
cialist  for  United  States  Steel 
Company. 


Hugh  M.  Gandy,  Louisiana 
newspaper  adman,  takes  over 
January  1  as  the  Stamps-Con- 
haim  Newspaper  Service  repre- 
lentative  for  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  For 
the  past  four  years  he  has 
been  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Baton  Rouge, 
(La.)  State-Times  and  Advo- 
eote.  He  succeeds  Harold  H. 
Bredlow  of  Austin,  Tex.,  who 
is  retiring. 


Robert  Retzlaff,  news  staff¬ 
er  of  the  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bidletin — to  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Richard  Melin^  copy  desk 
and  Saturday  editor — to  city 
editor.  Laurance  Tucker,  copy 
desk  and  assistant  news  editor 
— to  news  editor. 


AMONG  HER  BYLINES — Sigrid  Schultz,  retired  Chicago  Tribune 
foreign  correspondent  and  war  reporter,  receives  a  triptych  of 
photos  and  some  of  her  stories,  from  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  radio 
commentator,  at  a  reunion  in  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  New 
York.  Miss  Schultz  was  chief  of  the  Tribune's  bureau  in  Berlin 
before  World  War  II. 


appoiniea  corresponuOTi,  in  _  inh  RICHARD  P.  CARPENTER,  .  *  • 

^rge  of  the  Assisted  Press  P  J  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News  RoBt»T  H.  Marriott,  a  for- 

office  at  Augusta,  Maine.  Swear-  Jack^nville,  Fla.  staffer— promoted  to  assistant  mer  city  editor  of  the  Cantor 

Florida  Publishing  Com-  to  the  editor,  James  M.  Shea,  (q.)  Repository  who  ha.s  lieer 

*1.  °  D  assistant  promotion  *  ♦  *  working  for  the  Climalene  Com- 

Fortland  Press  Herald,  iM  Port-  director  is  Jay  L.  Clark,  who  Jeffrey  Daniels,  formerly  pany  in  sales  and  advertising 
^  Express  and  Maine  Sun-  comes  to  the  FloriM  Times-  with  the  Suffolk  Stin,  Long  has  joined  Family  Weekly  as 
dny  TelegvdTH,  and  the  Btuus-  Utiioti  and  Jacksonville  JouTtuil  Island — to  the  Hartforxl  (Conn.)  publisher  relations  manager  ir 
wtcA  Record  and  Bath  Times,  after  five  years  with  the  adver-  Times  as  general  assignment  the  North-Central  region. 

He  succeeds  Robert  M.  Crock-  tising  art  department  of  the  reporter.  *  •  ♦ 

a  who  is  on  a  leave  of  absence.  Miami  Herald.  He  will  work  •  *  ♦  Robinson — resigned  as 

*  *  •  with  Mrs.  Rose  Ella  Metrie,  Francis  J.  Russo,  former-  editor.  Accent  Magazine,  Sun 

Marvin  Kitman,  author  and  promotion  director.  He  has  had  ly  with  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  day  supplement  of  the  Hart- 
former  managing  editor  of  the  experience  as  an  advertising  Daily  News — to  the  Hartford  ford  (Conn.)  Times,  to  join  th( 
ntirical  journal.  Monocle,  is  copywriter  and  scriptwriter  for  Times  copy  desk.  University  of  Connecticut  Healtl 

jmning  Newsday,  the  Long  Is-  radio  and  television.  *  *  *  Center  as  health  and  scienci 

l»nd  newspaper,  as  television  •  *  •  Colvert,  advertising  writer, 

critic.  He  succeeds  Barbara  Carl  E.  Lauffer,  Philadel-  director  of  the  Santa  Fe  Neir  i 

Delatiner,  who  has  resigned.  phia  plant  manager — named  a  Mexican  —  retires  January  1.  .  , 


^  AND  COMAANy 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


(919)  833-3018 
RALEISH.  N.C. 

BOX  6091 

NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


PR/INDEX  now  appears  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as 
a  monthly  feature,  and  can  be  found  in  the  first  issue 
of  each  month. 

In  ten  months  of  publication  as  a  weekly  feature, 
this  classified  directory  of  press  contacts,  published  as 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  listed, 
has  proved  its  usefulness  to  E&P's  readership  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  writers,  with  listings  under  a  wide 
variety  of  subject  headings,  and  its  efficiency  in  pro¬ 


ducing  response  from  newsmen  for  more  than  a  score 
of  organizations  who  have  published  listings  in  PR/ 
INDEX. 

E&P  believes  that  in  making  PR/INDEX  a  monthly, 
rather  than  a  weekly  feature,  the  result  will  be  addi¬ 
tional  and  more  varied  listings,  increasing  its  usefulness 
to  the  newspapermen  who  seek  industry  news  sources 
—and  to  the  advertisers  who  want  to  reach  them  regu¬ 
larly,  with  up-to-date  public  relations  information. 


AEROSPACE  &  DEFENSE 


RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 
information  on  Communications  &  Electronics: 
Television — military  and  space;  Apollo — radar, 
communications  and  electronics;  Radars — space 
and  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commer¬ 
cial — Contact  Nicholas  F.  Pensiero,  Manager, 
Public  Affairs,  RCA  DEP,  Marne  Highway, 
Moorestown,  N.J.  08057,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tele¬ 
phone  (609)  235-8383. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  ft  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


SEEF  CATTLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings, 
4i5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  ferms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
eir  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Bo«  5800. 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500 


CIGARS 


CI6AR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
en  mala,  female,  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
newspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Welter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  ^tt.  Associate 
Director  Teleohona  (212)  PL  7-4750. 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment— the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  auutomation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  Nigberg,  manager,  public  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-5111. 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES-la- 
formation  en  automobile,  boatownare,  hema- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  trafRc  safely, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Auistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstati 
Plese,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5016. 


FRANCHISING 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES,  INC.— Fran¬ 
chising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS, 
in  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads;  Marvin 
Meyn,  GBS,  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20014  (301)  656-0123. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  araai 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadalphit. 
Pa.,  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE 


AETNA  LIFE  ft  CASUALTY— News  specialisH 
at  nation's  largest  all-lines  insurance  company 
will  provide  quick  response  to  inquiries  about 
insurance  marketing  and  investment  trends,  all 
forms  of  family  and  business  insurance,  vari¬ 
able  annuities,  pension  plans,  personal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  safety,  driver  education  and  training. 
Tim  Bigelow,  Superintendent,  News  Bureau, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06115.  Phone  (203) 
273-3049. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE- 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
loceted  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  vrrite  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  sad 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


To:  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Please  insert  the  following  copy  beginning  next  month  for . 

monthly  PR/INDEX  listings,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading . 


This  hereby  authorizes  Editor  &  Publisher  to  publish  copy  indicated  in  PR/INDEX 
at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME .  COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion,  $3  per  line  for  12  PR/INDEX  issues,  (first 
issue  of  the  month),  $216  total  for  1-year  minimum  listing.  Listing  for  less 
than  12  months,  $4  per  line  for  6-line  minimum  listing.  Listings  of  35 
lines  or  over  in  one  issue  earn  10%  discount  on  either  rate. 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


IHE  travelers  corporation— Information 
M  financial  planning,  mutual  fundt,  variabla 
innui^iat.  all  partonal,  butinati  inturanca; 
nertqaga,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
mana'iement,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Sdimnnska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
0n«  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115 
im]  277-2779. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


WHY  ALL  THESE  STRIKES.  Soma  causes  of 
brsalidown  in  collective  bargaining  cited  by 
C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  available 
liom  Lee  White,  P.R.  Dir.,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
iigton,  D.  C.  20006.  Phone  (202)  337-7718. 


_  NEW  PRODUCTS 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8*10  B-W 
photos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
dssigned  specifically  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
press  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  in 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020:  Phone  (212)  246-1429. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  Beech- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January,  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  are:  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc. 
for  ethical  and  proprietary  drug  products; 
Beech-Nut  Inc.  for  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  for  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
Squibb  Beech-Nut:  David  F.  Quinlan,  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb:  Paul  L.  West- 
phal,  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Telephone:  (212)  759-8700. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 
If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to 
newspapers,  your  advertisement 
belongs  in  PR/INDEX.  Write  to 
E&P  for  complete  kit  showing  ex¬ 
actly  what  PR/INDEX  can  do  for 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  natural  resources  develooment  in  western 
U  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
durinq  1969.  E  C  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Nab.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  tb&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F,  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  Crty 
Hall  Edmonton  15,  Albarta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403  )  424-0211, 


WOOD  PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN  WOOD  COUNCIL— Information 
on  all  wood  products  for  new  home  construc¬ 
tion,  remodeling,  home  projects.  Materials  suit¬ 
able  for  real  estate,  home  furnishing,  special 
sections.  Jim  Plumb,  Burson-Marsteller,  866  Third 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10022  (212)  752-8610. 


Tobacro  firm  fills 
two  new  PR  posts 

_  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Two  former  newspapermen 
hive  been  assigned  new  re- 
TE-  sponstbilities  in  the  corporate 
>bils,  communications  department  of 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Peter  O.  Allen,  who  left  the 
^  I  IQ  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  staff  to 
p>  into  PR  work,  has  been 
f  and  named  manager  of  editorial 
services  and  will  serve  as  pub¬ 
lications  consultant  to  Reynolds 
subsidiaries. 

'  John  E.  Gullett,  who  joined 
I  Reynolds  from  the  Tampa 
j  (Fla.)  Tribune  last  March,  has 
I  been  promoted  to  media  rela- 
j  tions  supervisor,  in  charge  of 
I  coordinating  external  publicity. 


Hat  Shriber,  formerly  with 
Grey  &  Davis,  subsidiary  of 
Grey  Advertising,  and  Dick 
■'ihriber,  formerly  with  Parade 
Associates,  have  established 
Siriber  Associates  in  New  York, 
specializing  in  PR  and  -sales  pro¬ 
motion. 


Jack  Pfanne,  formerly  a  field 
editor  with  Lebhar-Friedman 
Publications,  has  joined  the  P.  R. 
Rielx'r  firm  as  account  execu- 


Rohert  L.  Rupard,  former 
corporate  relations  staff  asso- 
iatc  of  Mobil  Oil  Corporation, 
as  joined  the  Thomas  J.  Dee- 


gan  Company  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

*  *  • 

Dennis  O’Brien,  former  vice- 
president  of  Harshe-Rotman  & 
Druck,  announced  the  opening 
of  his  own  public  relations  and 
marketing  firm,  Dennis  O’Brien 

Associates,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Len  Kessler,  formerly  with 
John  Di  Nigris  Associates,  has 
joined  Doremus  &  Company  as 
an  account  executive. 

*  «  • 

Dennis  Orphan,  former  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  the  California 
State  Legislative  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Bay  Area  Organization, 
will  direct  public  relations  for 
Fleig  &  Le  Boeuf  Advertising. 

«  •  « 

Priorities  Research,  affiliate 
of  Burke  &  Corbin  Associates, 
New  York,  has  been  retained  by 
Banco  Popular  de  Puerto  Rico. 

*  «  * 

Timothy  J.  Canty,  formerly 
with  UPI — named  director  of 
public  relations  and  advertising 
for  the  Davre  Division  of  ARA 
Services,  restaurant  operators, 
Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Bramlett,  former 
editor  of  Electronic  Engineer 
magazine,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  Gray  & 
Rogers,  Philadelphia. 

*  *  « 

Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap 
has  been  named  public  relations 
agency  for  Master  Appliance 
Corp.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Ward  B.  Stevenson,  a  former 
vicepresident  of  First  National 
City  Bank  in  New  York  for  pub¬ 
lic  and  government  relations — 
appointed  a  senior  vicepresident 
of  Hill  and  Knowlton,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  firm’s  PR  opera¬ 
tions  in  w’estem  United  States. 

*  *  * 

James  S.  Brakefield,  national 
trade  relations  manager  for 
Kraft  Foods — named  marketing 
manager  for  cheese  products, 
succeeding  Ken  M.  Hart,  who 
retired. 

*  *  « 

Katherine  Nedick,  formerly 
with  Benton  &  Bowles,  has 
joined  the  T.  P.  Noun  Organ¬ 
ization  as  an  account  executive. 

*  *  « 

Richard  A.  Cleveland,  a  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
reporter,  has  resigned  as  PR 
director  of  the  Industrial  Valley 
Bank  to  join  “Action-Philadel- 
phia,”  as  director  of  commun¬ 
ications. 

*  *  * 

Caroline  Hakim,  former  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Theodore 
Sills,  joined  Harold  J.  Siesel 
Company  as  director  of  the  food 
division. 

*  *  • 

Joseph  P.  Keyes,  director  of 
public  relations  for  WABC-tv 
for  five-and  a  half  years,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  PR 
for  the  American  Management 
Association,  responsible  for  in¬ 
ternational  press  and  public  re¬ 
lations. 


Robert  O.  Pellet,  a  former 
PR  director  of  the  Paseaic 
(N.J.)  Herald-News  and  later 
manager  of  community  rela¬ 
tions  at  Merck  &  Co. — appointed 
public  relations  director  of 
Schering  Corporation,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  manufacturer. 

«  *  * 

Jedwin  Jacobs — appointed  an 
associate  of  Beveridge  Organ¬ 
ization,  Chicago,  after  affiliation 
with  -several  public  relations 
firms. 

*  «  • 

John  M.  Kozero — appointed 
an ’editor  and  representative  of 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Kemper  Insurance  Group, 
Chicago.  He  previously  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express. 

*  •  * 

Eastern  Airlines  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  J. 
Richard  Hannan  to  the  newly- 
created  post  of  regional  direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Affairs  for  the 
We.stern  Region. 


For  history  buffs 

Dallas 

Copies,  ll"  X  14",  of  historic 
pages  of  the  Times  Herald  are 
being  sold  at  $1.15  by  mail  or 
$1  when  picked  up  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  lobby.  Pages  available 
are:  President  Kennedy  assassi¬ 
nation;  Oswald  shooting;  am¬ 
bush  of  Clyde  Barrow  and  Bon¬ 
nie  Parker;  death  of  Dwight 
Eisenhower;  killing  of  Sen.  Rob¬ 
ert  Kennedy;  first  moon  landing. 
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Weekly  sports  talk 
supplement  is  a  hit 


Editors  at  the  Cleveland 
Press  believe  they  started  some¬ 
thing  last  June  19  when  they 
brought  out  a  weekly  sports 
magazine. 

Called  SporTime,  the  16-page 
supplement  has  become  one  of 
the  newspaper’s  most  popular 
features.  Reader  mail  from  the 
beginning  has  reflected  this,  and 
a  good  baromenter  of  reader 
popularity  was  provided  in  a 
contest  to  choose  an  emblem  for 
the  Cleveland  Browns,  the  only 
team  in  professional  football 
that  did  not  have  one. 

The  contest  drew  10,000  en¬ 
tries  in  six  weeks,  and  Art  Mo- 
dell,  owner  of  the  Browns,  has 
promised  that  the  winning  three 
emblems  will  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  Browns  emblem  for  1970. 
Because  the  contest  ended  in  a 
three-way  draw,  the  three 
prize-winning  artists  instead  of 
a  first,  second  and  third  prize 
will  each  receive  a  trip  for  two 
to  New  York  on  December  21, 
plus  a  football  helmet,  for  the 
final  Browns  game  with  the 


New  York  Giants  at  Yankee 
Stadium. 

Herl>  Kamm’s  idea 

The  Scripps-H  award  News 
(the  Press  being  a  Scripps-Ho- 
ward  paper)  says  that  Spor¬ 
Time  “is  the  brainchild  of  Herb 
Kamm,  a  one-time  sports  writer 
and  still  an  avid  fan.  A  new¬ 
comer  to  the  Press  (as  associate 
editor)  after  25  years  with 
Scripps-Howard’s  World  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  in  New  York, 
Kamm  hit  upon  the  idea  for  a 
sports  supplement  in  bull  ses¬ 
sions  with  editor  Tom  Board- 
man  and  managing  editor  Dick 
Campbell. 

“The  project  got  an  immedi¬ 
ate  green  light  from  business 
manager  George  Carter,  and  the 
first  issue  came  off  the  presses 
.  .  .  after  a  dummy  roughed  out 
by  art  director  Jim  Herron  won 
the  plaudits  of  the  sports  and 
advertising  departments.” 

Editor  of  the  magazine  is 
Phil  Hartman,  long-time  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Press  sports  depart¬ 
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ment.  Lou  Darvas,  the  cartoon¬ 
ist,  is  in  charge  of  art  and  lay¬ 
out 

Since  the  initial  issue,  Spor¬ 
Time  has  gone  on  to  stimulate 
new  interest  in  sports,  and  to 
win  both  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  Kamm  told  E&P  that — 

“SporTime  started  with  16 
tabloid  pages  and  has  continued 
at  that  size.  There  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  this:  (1)  The  size  fits 
in  best  with  the  press  run  on 
Thursdays,  when  the  paper  has 
its  largest  issue  of  the  week; 
and  (2)  advertising  has  been 
limited  to  new  business. 

“The  size  of  the  supplement 
could  be  doubled  and  even 
tripled  were  ads  switched  from 
the  main-sheet  sections  to  Spor¬ 
Time.  The  amount  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  modest,  but  has 
increased  steadily.  The  back 
page  sold  before  the  first  issue 
came  out,  and  has  been  sold  out 
since. 

“Production  has  been  no 
problem.  The  magazine  is  made 
up  the  day  before  publication, 
and  comes  off  the  presses  with 
the  regular  Thursday  paper. 

Staff  contributors 

“One  member  was  added  to 
the  sports  staff,  and  Phil  Hart¬ 
man,  who  was  in  charge  of 
sports  promotion,  was  relieved 
of  those  duties  so  that  he  could 
devote  almost  all  of  his  time  to 
SporTime.  Members  of  the  re¬ 
gular  sports  staff  contribute  to 
the  magazine;  some  syndicated 
articles  are  used;  sometimes  a 
special  purchase  of  a  feature  is 
made  (as  was  the  case  with  a 
series  on  Joe  Namath  at  the 
time  he  ‘retired’  from  pro  foot¬ 
ball  last  summer) ;  and  even 
members  of  the  regular  news 
staff  (city  side)  contribute 
article^  from  time  to  time.  They 
enjoy  the  showcase  treatment 
their  material  gets. 

“SporTime  will  start,  with  its 
issue  of  December  4,  a  reader 
poll  to  choose  the  Athlete  of  the 
Decade  (1960s)  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Athlete  of  the  Decade.” 

The  current  issue  has  a  lead 
story  on  how  Max  Jacobs,  31, 
who  “never  played  a  game  of 
basketball”  and  who  had  seen, 
“oh,  maybe  12  professional 
games  in  his  life,”  came  into 
control,  as  the  principal  stock¬ 
holder,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Royals.  On  the  front  page,  in 
color  are  two  Royals — Oscar 
Robertson  and  Tom  Van  Ars- 
dale. 

In  the  centerfold,  with  pic¬ 
tures,  is  a  story  and  layout 
about  the  preparations  the 
Cleveland  Browns  made,  on  a 
wet,  cold  morning,  for  the 
game  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
New  York  Giants.  Further  on 
is  a  story  by  Fran  Tarkenton, 


quarterback  of  the  Giantr,,  oe| 
how  it  feels  on  Monday  i  lor 
ing  to  be  a  loser. 

A  recent  center-fold  fe  itup 
by  Reed  Hinman  was 
Miami  University,  the  scho(d 
11,500  students  in  South  ve 
em  Ohio  that  has  done  monl 
than  any  other  college  to  sup-l 
ply  coaches  to  both  college  and| 
professional  football. 

In  the  same  issue  is  a  featu 
on  Frank  Gifford,  the  fomierl 
all-pro  New  York  Giant  l)i 
who  now  talks  about  the  Kame] 
for  CBS.  Gifford  acknowb 
that  the  game,  to  him,  is  no 
the  big,  world-wide  thing  so 
announcers  like  to  make  it  out| 
to  be.  There  are  more  impot  ta 
things.” 

Football,  to  Gifford,  “is  fun." 
He  played  it  for  fun,  and  foot-j 
ball  still  amuses  him. 


Failing  newspaper 
blames  community 


Anderson,  S.C 

The  News  Leader,  a  morning 
daily  started  here  June  1,  c»'a.s 
publication  November  30.  Rfiber 
C.  Fort,  publisher,  in  the  fir 
12  page  issue,  blamed  lack 
advertising  for  the  halt 
operations  and  said  “hundr 
of  thousand  of  dollars  we 
poured  into  the  newspaper." 

The  latest  postoffice  stat 
ment  showed  2,672  local  circulj 
tion  and  826  by  mail. 

The  front  page  of  the  la 
issue  was  bordered  in  black  and 
carried  four  farewell  st 
articles,  some  of  them  castig 
ing  the  community  for  lack 
support. 

Four  men  formed  the 
with  $88,000  capitalization, 
recent  court  order  allocat 
$10,000  to  an  offset  print 
supply  firm  preceded  the  cIosing.| 
Staff  resignations  and  the 
missal  of  the  first  publisher 
gan  in  September. 


Help-wanted  ads 
down  for  October 


The  help-wanted  advertisi 
index  dropped  sharply  in  0i 
ber,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  reported. 

At  227  (’67-’69c=100),  the  in 
dex  stands  8  points  below  last 
month’s  record-high  figrure,  bu: 
is  4  points  over  its  level  of  s 
year  ago. 

Want-ad  volume  declined  it 
all  of  the  nine  regions  me.'i^nrM  j 
Both  the  South  Atlantic  aiij| 
East  South  Central  rorior:| 
registered  the  largest  moiithlf 
drop — 17  points  each.  I 

The  help-wanted  index  i  lea.^ 
urea  the  volume  of  classified  ad 
vertising  in  62  newspnpet 
across  the  country. 
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Thanks  to  a  fabric  artery,  more  people  are  living  to  tell  about  their  operations. 


"You  know,  you’re  lucky  to  be  rid¬ 
ing  with  me.  Six  months  ago  I  was 
as  good  as  dead. 

"I  had  a  blood  clot  in  an  ar¬ 
tery.  But  you  know  what  saved  me? 

“It  was  a  fabric  artery 
That’s  right.  A  synthetic  fabric.  Like 
the  kind  you  have  in  your  clothes. 

"What  the  doctors  did  was 
take  out  the  bad  part  of  the  artery 


and  graft  the  fabric  artery  in  its 
place. 

“Sometimes  they  don  t 
oven  have  to  take  out  the  artery. 
Sometimes  they  just  clean  it  out 
and  patch  it  up.  And  you  know  what 
they  patch  it  with?  You  guessed  it. 
A  synthetic  fabric. 

"The  doctors  told  me  they 
use  textile  products  for  all  kinds  of 
things  like  artificial  tendons,  gullets 
and  windpipes. 


Yes  sir,  we  owe  a  lot  to 
those  doctors  And  those  textile 
people  who  think  up  those  crazy 
new  fabrics.  If  it  weren  t  for  them, 
you  wouldn  t  be  riding  with  me 
today. 

That  II  be  $4  50  ” 

A  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
■  Institute,  Inc.  ISOI  Johnston  Building. 
I  Charlotte.  North  Carolina  28202 
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October 

linage 


Th*  linage  tabulation  shown  here  has 

been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
for  exclusive  publication  by  Editor  R 
Publisher.  They  may  not  bo  printed  or 
published  in  any  form  without  explicit 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc.  _ 
Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  ^own  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  Oct.  IMT  Linages 
*lncludes  45.891  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

fincludes  32,134  lines  THIS  WEEK 

Jlncludes  42,877  lines  PARADE 

jTIncludes  58,898  lines  WEEKEND. 

1989  1988 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-o  .  3,202,892  3,300,288 

iBeacon  Journal-S  ....  1,203,458  1,183,348 


ALBANY  N  Y 

*tKnicliarbockar-News-a  2,192,811 

Times  Union-m  .  1,832,020 

t$Times  Union-S  .  885,748 


ALBU9UER9UE,  N.M. 

Journal-m  .  2,257,703 

«Journal-S  .  832,553 

Tribune-e  .  2,227,758 


ATLANTA.  CA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,548,819  3.090,013 

Journal-e  .  4,208,379  3,822,597 

Journal  t 

Constitution-S  .  1,493,378  1,373.082 

Grand  Total  .  9,250,578  8,285,872 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Journal-e  1989—4,208,379  Includes  179,734 
lines;  1988 — 3,822,597  includes  121,079  lines. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT 
FACTOR 
IN  BUILDING 
CLASSIFIED  AD 
COUNT  VOLUME? 


Users  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service  get 
authoritative  answers  to 
questions  like  this. 


Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
&  Sons  Inc. 

f.  0.  Box  225  Lofayotte.  Ind. 

S^rvrng  n*wipap9r  C/ofiid*d 
Ajy0rtitmp  smet  1927 


(D 


1989  1988 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

§News-American-S  _  758,340  745,492 

News-American-e  .  1,701,944  1,898,789 

Sun-m  .  1,743,575  1,770,810  I 

Sun-e  .  2,448,778  2.539.177 

fSun-S  .  1.824,994  1,873,055  I 

Grand  Total  .  8,277,829  8,427,323 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News  American-S  1989 — 758,3^  includes 
10,200  lines.  News  American-E  1989 — 

1,701,944  includes  24,940  lines. 

BANGOR.  ME. 

News-m  .  1.153,780  1.189,350 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note).  2,188.178  2.110.470 
§Advocate-S  .  531,974  503.928 

Grand  Total  .  2,718,150  2.814.398 

NOTE:  State-Times-e  t  Advocate-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,837,393  1,827,302 

IPress-S  .  587.188  498,243 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  474,038  517,809 

Grand  Total  .  2,898,597  2,843.154 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,359,311  1,281,928 

News-e  .  2,441.389  2,320,317 

tNews-S  .  831.027  822,030 

Grand  Total  .  4,831,727  4,424,275 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-e  1989—2,441,389  includes  84,877 
lines;  1988—2,320,317  includes  71,493  lines. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American-d  932,824  870,784 

Advertiser-S  .  381,455  450,984 

Globe-e  .  1,990,970  2,078,538 

Globe-m  .  2,338,724  2,239,349 

IGlobe-S  .  1,971,114  1,857,723 

Herald  Traveler-m  ....  1,721,573  1,498,582 
(Herald  Travaler-S  ...  1,090,793  1,041,181 

Grand  Total  . 10,425,253  10,037,141 

NOTE;  Globe-e  published  five  days  a 
week  effective  Jan.  4,  1989. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _  1,248,373  1,382,552 

ICourier  Express-$  ....  1,187,074  1,208,828 

(Evening  News-e  .  3,837,703  3,493,951 

Grand  Total  .  8,073,150  8,085,131 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Courier  Express-S  1989 — 1,187.074  includes 
25,800  lines;  1988—1,208,828  includes  29.- 
000  lines.  Gening  News-e  1989 — 3,837,703 
includes  127,298  lines;  1988— 3,493,951  in¬ 
cludes  125,120  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  2,511,071  2.395.092 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,947,531  1,714,493 

Observer-m  .  2,783,382  2,819,793 

§Observer-S  .  830,228  821.251 

Grand  Total  .  5,541,141  5,155,537 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  5,000,340  4  871,927 

Tribune-S  .  2,288,310  2,202,488 

(Daily  News-e  .  2,253,317  2.538.744 

American-e  .  1,243.373 

American-S  .  488,501 

Sun-Times-m  .  2,878,124  2.f57.l4l 

|Sun-Times-S  .  1,429,830  1,290,883 

today-e  .  915,201  . 

Today-S  .  325,714  . 

GranB  Total  .  14,870,838  15,292,837 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Tribune-m  1989 — 5,000,340  includes  1,127,- 
710  lines;  1988—4,871,927  includes  913,051 
lines.  Tribune-S  1989 — 2,288,310  includes 

512,802  lines;  1988—2,202,488  includes  482.- 
538  lines.  Daily  News-e  1988—2,538,744  in¬ 
cludes  188,842  lines;  Sun-Times-S  1989 — 

1  429.830  includes  283,139  lines;  1988-1,- 

290,883  includes  214,279  lines. 

NOTE:  American-e  t  S  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  April  27,  1989.  Today-e  B  5  first 

publication  April  28,  1989. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,978,018  2,722  518 

Enquirer-S  .  1,555,377  1,421,584 

Post  8  Times-Star-e  ...  2,801,770  2,899.848 

G'and  Total  .  7,333,185  8.843,728 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post  8  Times-Star-e  1989 — 2,801,770  includes 
78,812  lines. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,388,257  3,271,128 

Plain  Dealer  s  .  1,774,781  1,785,392 

Press-e  .  3,783,810  3,728,072 


NOTE:  Part  run  advert'sing  included; 
Plain  Dealer-m  1989-3,388,257  includes 
73.988  lines;  1988—3,271,128  includes  2.- 
400  lines.  Plain  Dealer-S  1989 — 1,774,787 
includes  40,439  lines;  198^—1,785,392  in¬ 
cludes  100,189  lines.  Press-e  1989 — 3,783,- 
810  includes  801,392  lines;  1988 — 3,728,072 
includes  883,400  lines. 


1989 

COCOA.  FLA. 

Today-m  .  1,528,881 

(Today-S  .  448,204 


1989  I ''88 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1.487,583  1,8/0,281 

§Timts-News-S  .  814,889  8- 2,221 

Grand  Total  .  2,102,232  2,2n2,4lt 

NOTE:  News-m  8  Times-e  are  sold  n 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Times-e  is  shown. 

EVERETT.  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,888,757  1,853,471 


Grand  Total  .  1,975,085  .  FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,309,348  2,988,474  ' 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO  (News-S  .  1,285,482  1,034.127 

Dispatch-e  .  3,412,279  3.192,495  News-sat  570.810  452,480 

Dispatch-S  .  1,740,029  1,557,840  - 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,282,058  1,272,885  Grand  Total  .  5,145,838  4.453.081 

. FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Daiiac  Tf¥  Journal  GaieHe-m  ...  1,830,328  1,744,205 

News-m  . .'.  3,831,741  3,390.811  iJournal  Gaiette-S  •••  m 

(News-S  .  1,250,890  981,808  News  Sentinel-e  .  2,447.194  2,345.877 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,739,328  3,851,253  j  *  »  i  c  nu  ini  a  see  im 

ITimes  Herald-S  .  1,320,521  1,158,444  Grand  Total  .  5,038,301  4,789,121 


5.038.301  4,789,121 


Grand  Total  .  9,942,280  9,180,318 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-m  1989—3,831,741  includes  130,400 
lines;  1988 — 3,370,811  includes  88,800  lines. 
News-S  1989-1,250,890  includes  37,070 
lines;  1988-981,808  includes  1,848  lines. 
Times  Herald-e  1989—3,739.328  includes 

185,180  lines;  1988—3,851,253  includes  172.- 
732  lines.  Times  Herald-S  1989—1,320,521 
includes  37,044  lines;  1988—1,158,444  in¬ 
cludes  37,840  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,103,855  2,798,902 

News-e  .  2,234,271  2.882.724 

§News-S  .  848,779  805,805 

G'and  Total  .  4.984.705  8,485,431 

NOTE;  All  newspapers  not  published 
Aug.  23  through  Oct.  5,  1989  due  to 
strike  conditions. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  3,003,011  2,882,080 
iRocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  529,938  540,899 

Post-e  .  3,405,771  3,271,359 

Post-S  .  1,188,104  1,174,332 

Grand  Total  8,104,822  7.848,450 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-e  1989-3,405,771  includes  191,341 
lines;  1988—3,271,359  includes  178,989  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  843.828  783,505 

Tribune-e  .  1,378,719  1,407.877 

(Register-S  .  857,149  849,837 

Grand  Total  .  2,899,494  2.821,219 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-e  1989—1398,719  includes  87,704 
lines;  1988—1.407,877  includes  110,320  lines. 
Register-S  1989—857.149  includes  151,504 
lines;  1988-847,837  includes  142,842  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,958,977  2.081,597 

§Free  Press-S  .  874,487  834,854 

News-e  .  3,959,484  3,530,172 

News-S  .  1,848,007  1,553,393 

Grand  Total  .  8,258,955  7,790,018 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Free  Press-m  1989—1.958.977  includes  80.- 
340  lines;  1988—2,081.597  includes  58,727 
lines.  Free  Press-S  1989 — 894,487  includes 
48,809  lines;  1988—834.854  includes  88,085 
lines.  News-e  1989 — 3,959,484  includes  840,- 
871  lines;  1988—3,530.172  includes  238,398 
lines.  News-S  1989—1.848.007  includes  152,- 
972  lines;  1988—1,583,393  includes  105.833 
Ines. 

DOVER.  DEL. 

Delaware  State-News-e  959,212  . 

NOTE:  Delaware  State-News  published 
5  days  a  week  only. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  984,887  1,033,489 

News-Tribune-m  .  915,484  928,153 

News-Tribune-S  .  588,928  543,789 

Grand  Total  .  2,489,079  2,503,411 

EASTON,  PA. 

Express-e  .  1,503,409  1,433,135 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1.795,893  1,708,289 

§Times-S  .  500,224  513,705 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,751,814  1.729,888 

Grand  Total  .  4,047,731  3,949.482 

ELMIRA.  N.Y. 

Star  Gaiette-d  .  1,182,138  1,233,933 

•Telegram-S  .  412,484  372,435 


FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,981,838  1.570,351 

Star-Telegram-e  .  3.030.898  2.893.377 

§Star.Telegram.S  .  1.033,807  942,H7 

Press-e  .  859,181  538,375 

•Press-S  .  M9.922  127,150 

Grand  Total  .  8.955,224  5.872,221 

NOTE;  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,835,252  1,883,047 

§Bee-S  .  831,187  889,471 

Grand  Total  .  2,488,439  2,552,520 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)..  1,015,504  941,841 

NOTE:  Post  Star-m  8  Times-e  sold  lx 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Pod 
Star-m  is  shown. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  3,259,828  3,251,133 

(Press-S  .  825,415  8II.4II 

Grand  To(al  .  4.085.243  4,082,544 

HACKENSACK.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,819,748  2,890,171 

•Record-S  .  *59.200  595,824 

Grand  To(al  .  3,478,948  3.485,794 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includ^ 
Record-e  1989 — 2,819,748  includes  247,387 
lines;  1988—2,890.170  includes  537.231 

lines. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,I80,W7  1, 989,88 

SCourant-S  .  1,172,804  985,147 

times-e  .  2,177,487  2,213,985 

(Times-S  .  585,749  518,982 

Grand  Total  .  8,118,727  5,887,719 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  five  days  t 
week  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-e  1989—2,177,487  includes  II9,M 
lines.  Times-S  1988^18,982  includes  72,- 
OW  lines. 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII  ^ 

Adv«ftis«r.m  . 2.34V.IV7  2.35r3J 

$tar-Bull0tin>«  .  2,408,194  2,S23,0K 

SStar-Bulletin  8 

Advertiser-S  .  742,789  891,089 

Grand  Total  .  5,500,180  5.573,487 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-o  .  4,855.027  4,323950 

Chronicle-5  .  1,509,188  l,4M,7n 

Post-m  .  3,831,071  3.735,3W 

Post-S  .  1,229,527  1.145,784 

Grand  Total  11,224,813  10,805,181 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Chronicle-e  1989— 4,855, M7  includes  8I(L 
278  lines;  1988—4.323.950  includes  528.130 
lines.  Chronicle-S  1989—1,509.188  inclucM 
159,304  lines;  1988—1,400,793  includes  210. 
015  lines.  Post-m  1989—3  831,071  inclue^ 
407,948  lines;  1988—3  735,379  includes  480 
289  lines.  Post-S  1989—1,229,527  inclucte 
180,039  lines;  1988—1,145,784  includes  Hi 
819  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  ^ 

News-e  .  2,807,438  2,'  '5.E 

Star-m  .  2.519,540  2,428,95 

Star-S  .  1,434,118  1.317, 


Grand  Total  .. 


...  8,948,828  8,784.590  Grand  Total  .  1,574,802  1,808,388  Grand  Total  .  8,581,098  8.2 '2. 
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JACKSON, 
Cliricn  L*dg«r-m  .... 
(CUron  L*dg*r  S 

Nto  S  . 

Ptily  N*ws-«  . 

6r«nd  Total  . . 


MANCHfSTER,  N.H. 

Union  Laadar-d  .  l.2tt.TI4  959.405 

*Nawi-S  .  371,439  303,034 

Grand  Total  .  1,440,353  1,242,441 

NOTE;  Sunday  Nawi  Is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  tha  following  Monday 
Union  Laadar. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m.  2,Mj,8l4  2,423,705 
Commarcial  Appaal-S.  973,249  909,334 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,7^,994  1.043,411 


linas;  1948—2,084.723  includas  1,188,134 
linas.  Naws-S  1949 — 2,329,720  includas  I,- 
345,229  linas;  1948-2,014,851  includas  I,- 
144,980  linas. 


Bullatin-a 

tBullatin-S 

inquirar-m 

Inquirar-S 

Naws-a 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENSI,  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-a  ...  1,788,453  1,813,533 
tSLong  Island  Prass-S  .  704,517  487,958 

Grand  Total  .  2,495,170  2,501,491 


Grand  Total  . 11,409,523  II.0H.294 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Bullatin-a  1949—3.475.409  includas  994,588 
linas;  1948—3,588,513  includas  928,994  linas. 
Bullatin-S  1949—1.109,144  Includas  341,138 
linas;  1948-1,139,444  includas  389,718  linas. 
Inquirar-m  1949-2,770,187  includas  441.170 
linas;  1948—2.693,271  includas  432,342  Unas. 
Inquirar-S  1949—2.448,199  includas  704,285 
linas;  1948—2,381,473  includas  754,440  linas. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  .  3,557.818  3.217.242 

Rapublic-S  .  1,141,088  1,018,053 

Gaialta-a  .  3,521,423  3.183.934 

Grand  Total  .  8,220,329  7.419.229 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


fiaias' Union-m 
rsnas-Union-S 
Joam.sl-a  .... 

Grand  Total 


NEW  YORK 

(EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-m.  442,154 
El  Diario-La  Pransa-S..  111,000 


Grand  Total  .  5,315,077  5,394,452 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  Includad; 
Prass-Scimitar-a  1949 — l,779,9M  Includas 
104,802  linas;  1948—1,843,411  includas  103.- 
OW  linas. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

5  278,795  4,415,747 
2.078.415  1,441,259 
2,301,984  1,940,433 

Grand  Total  .  9,459.194  8,237,459 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Harald-m  1949— 5,278.795  Includas  179,743 
linas;  1948—4.415.747  includas  145.341 

linas.  Harald-S  1949—2.078,414  includas 

137,174  linas;  1948—1,441,259  includas  83.- 
987  linas.  Naws-a  1949-2  301,984  includas 
57.940  linas;  1948—1,940,433  includas  57.- 
940  linas. 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 

Jwsay  Journal-a  .  1,739.475  1,725,820 

NOTE  Part  run  advartising  includad; 

Jtrsay  Journal-a  1949—1.739,475  includas 

n.794  linas;  1948—1,725,820  includas  87,- 

Harald-m 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  nJws-I* 

rimas  m  .  2,525,287  2,320,042 

Rar-e  .  1,782,779  2,091,884 

War-S  .  1,057,287  1.098.140 

Grand  Total  .  5,345,353  5,510,044 


Naws-a 


Grand  Total 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Gaiatta-a  .  1,248,041  1. 134.421 

*Gaiatta-s  .  414,740  440,445 

Grand  Total  .  1.484,801  1,594,884 


Jaarnal-m  . 

NawtSantinal-a 

|Naws-Santinal-S 


Couriar-Naws-a 


Grand  Total 


NORWALK.  CONPL  p„„.,  . 2,498,881  2,484.418 

Hour-a  .  1,497,785  1,572,484 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF.  Oragonian-m  .  3.158,540  3.008.334 

Tribuna-a  .  2,312,732  2,500,857  (Oragonian-S  .  1,138,504  1,017,330 

}Tribuna-S  .  978,095  948,351  Journal-a  .  1,185,149  1.004.991 

Grand  Total  .  3.290.827  3.449.208  Grand  Total  .  5.482,235  5.030.455 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad;  NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Tribuna-S  1949-978,095  includas  10.913  Journal-a  1949—1,185.149  includas  90.241 
linas.  linas;  1948 — 1,004,991  includas  47,494  linas. 

/V.,..  PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA.  Bullatin-a  ..2  302.901  2  404  502 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,858,894  1,711,470  journal-m  1  994  128  2  201  021 

Oklahoman-S  .  642,590  402,184  .  lUO'W  I  188  149 

Timas-a  .  1,753,444  1,475.122  .  '  ' 

Journal-nj  .  .  Grand  Total  .  5,457.529  5.793,492 

tJournal-S  .  285,840  . 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

lar-a  .  1.447,444  1,398,857 

■rt  run  advartising  includad; 
gar-a  1949—1,447,444  includas 
1948—1,398,857  includas  24,447 


Sanlinal-m 

Journal-a 

tJournal-S 


Eagla-Tribuna-d 


Grand  Total 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  GaiaHa-m  ..  1,408,388  1,484,884 
JArkansas  Gaxatta-S  ..  557,214  473,459 

Arkansas  Damocrat-a  .  1,032,140  1,171,280 
lArkansas  Damocrat-S  .  289.874  359,227 

Grand  Total  .  3,478,440  3,491,052 


Tribuna-m 

tTribuna-S 

Star-a 


Grand  Total  .  7  477,938  7,425,882 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartisinn  includad; 
Star  1949-3.437,498  includas  435.473  linas; 
1948—3,432,431  includas  427,581  linas. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  1.251,248  1,192,744 

SBaa-S  .  304,007  245.393 

Grand  Total  .  1,555,275  1.458,139 

NOTE:  Baa-a  publishad  fiva  days  a 

waak  only. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

3.270,452  3.194  098 
1893.335  1,774  388 
3.727.419  3.434.799 


LONG  REACH.  CALIF. 

ladapandant-m  .  2,531,854  2.795,407 

ilndapandant  Prass 

Talagram-S  .  799,581  834,037 

trass  Talagram-a  .  2,731,742  2.540.828 

Grand  Total  .  4,043,197  4,172,472 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  Includad; 
l*dapandant-m  1949—2.531.854  includas 
IM.894  linas;  1948—2,795,407  Includas  255,- 
IN  linas.  Prass  Talagram-a  1949 — 2,731,- 
TH  in.ludas  249.894  finas;  1948—2.^,828 
acludas  255,188  linas. 


Grand  Total  .  5,413,131  3.988,774 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartis'ng  includad; 
Oklahoman-m  1949 — 1,858.894  includas  191,- 
382  linas;  1948-1,711,470  includas  141.407 
linas.  Timas-a  1948— l,753.4M  includas  182,- 
971  linas;  1948—1,475,122  includas  144,784 
linas.  Journal-m  1949 — 1,052,319  includas 
75,102  linas.  Journal-S  1949—285.840  in¬ 
cludas  4,777  linas. 

NOTE;  Journal-m  8  Journal-S  not 
maasurad  by  Madia  Racords  in  1948. 


tfStar-a  _ t. 

Gaiatta-m  . . . 

La  Prassa-a  . . 

Grand  Total  . . .  - - 

NOTE;  Star-a  includas  Waakand  Maga- 
lina  linaga. 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Hawsday  Suffolk-a  ....  3,339,593  3,141,010 
Mawsday  Nassau-a  ....  3,443,755  3,304,147 

Grand  Total  .  4,803.348  4,447,177 

LONG  ISLAND-SUFFOLK.  N.Y. 

.  504,740  . 

NOTE;  Suffolk  Sun  caasad  publication 
"Jar  tha  issuanca  of  tha  Oct.  18,  1949 
adilion. 


Racord-a 


Prass-a  . 

Star-m  . 

•Star-S  . 

^  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.  ^  ^  . 

Ji«a»-m  .  4,287,040  4,444,045  Grand  Total 

.  3,485,977  3,431,835 

^ald  Esaminar-a  ...  1,350,145  1,534.449  NA! 

Narald  Examinar-S  ...  490,845  505,801  Bannar-a  . 

.  .  —  Tannassaan-m 

Grand  Total  . 11,814,047  12,118,130  Tannassaan-S  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
nmas-m  1949—4.287.040  includas  1,041,920  Grand  Total 
1948—4,444,045  includas  1,179,809 

Timas-S  1949—3,685,977  Includas  I, 
ao.2M  linas;  1948  3,431,835  includas  I, 

RB,S54  linas. 


Santinal-m 
(Santinal-S 
Star-a  .... 


Journal  Couriar-m 

Ragistar-a  . 

Ragistar-S  . 

Ragistar  8  Journal- 
Couriar-sat  .... 


Grand  Total 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 
.  1,898,073  1,981,180 


ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


Grand  Total  . .  5,345,447  4.722,045 

NOTE;  Journal  Couriar-m  8  Ragistar-a 
publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 


Damocrat  8 
Chronicla-m 
$Damoc'at  8 
Chronicla-S 
Timas-Union-a 


Star  Naws-a  _ 

(Star  Naws-S  . . 
Star-Naws 
Indapandant-m 


NEW  ORLEANS, 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  3,7 

Timas-Picayuna-S  ......  1,304,794  1,208,335  UtMnM  s  Tsa  aas  s  Tsa  csa 

Statas  8  Itam-a  .  2,087:315  2,149,002  .  2,749.992  2,739,534 

Grand  Total  .  7,132,428  7,071  559  PATERSON,  N.J. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad;  Call-m  .  I,2W.929  I  099,118 

Statas  8  Itam-a  1949-2.087.315  includas 

PAWTUCKET.  R.l. 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  . 

Timas-m  .  4,341,781  4,345.505 

Timas-S  .  3,405,055  3.494,494  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Naws-m  .  2,882,834  2,884,723  Journal  Star  (Saa  Nota)  1,947,324  1.891.957 

Naws-S  .  2.329,720  2,014.851  (Journal  Star-S  .  541,182  402,750 

Post-a  .  1,457,107  1.448,578  - 

-  -  Grand  Total  .  2,528,504  2.494,707 

Grand  Total  . 14,815,997  14,392,353  NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  8  Journal  Star-a 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad;  sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  only  ona 
Naws-m  1949 — 2.887  834  ’n-ludas  1,152,151  adition— Journal  Star-a — Is  shown. 


605.8H 
ludad: 
.  4li- 
528,130 
iclud" 
s  210. 
iclud" 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (Saa  Nota)  .  1,792  204  1,750,042 

Ragistar-Star-S  .  429,910  421,224 

Grand  Total  .  2  422,114  2.371  2U 

NOTE:  Star-m  8  Rag’star-Rapublic-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  only  ona 
adition  — Star-nv— is  shown. 


Grand  Total 


IM9  I9i8 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Dcmocrat-m  ...  i,il2,S9S  1,836,014 
t6lob«-D*tnocr«t-w»  ..  591,295  580,908 

Pott-Ditpatch-a  .  3,006,154  2,984,503 

§Post-Ditp«lch-S  .  1,729,370  1,563,562 

Grand  Total  .  6,939,416  6,966,987 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  included; 
Globe-Damocrat-m  1969 — 1,612,595  in¬ 
cludes  265,432  lines;  1968—1,838,014  in¬ 
cludes  2M,I83  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1969 
—3,006,156  includes  291,882  lines;  1968— 
2,984,503  includes  436,548  lines.  Post-Dis- 
patch-S  1969-1,729,370  includes  37,440 
lines. 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Pres$-m  .  1,544.438  1,478,741 

fPioneer  Press-S  .  1,034,643  1,003,645 

Dispatch-e  .  2,634,944  7,689,261 

Grand  Total  .  5,214,025  5,171,647 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oispatch-e  1969—2.634.944  includes  285,657 
lines;  1968—2,689,261  includes  439,066 
lines. 

ST.  PETERSIURG.  FLA. 

Times-m  .  3,218,241  2.962,493 

§Times-S  .  1,102,055  935,503 

Independent-e  .  1,938,600  1,670,448 

Grand  Total  .  6,258,896  5,568,444 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1969— 3.218.241  includes  461,235 
lines;  1968 — ^2,962,493  includes  282,858  lines 
Times-S  1969—1.102,055  includes  141,970 

lines;  1968 — 935,M3  includes  59,106  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,695,012  2,444,624 

§Tribone-S  .  787,467  804,881 

Deseret  News-e  .  2,656,256  2,477.231 

Grand  Total  .  6.138,735  5,726,736 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  2,556,904  2,341,850 

tEipress-News-S  .  916,955  912,507 

E«press-New$-$at  .  348,151  295  453 

News-e  .  2,481,066  2,322,355 

Li^ht-e  .  2,789,816  2,523,613 

IL'Oht-S  .  1,071,557  1.051,674 

Light-sat  .  217,775  181,753 

Grand  Total  .  10,382,224  9,629,205 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-a  t  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Express  News-S  1969—916,955  includes  17.- 
163  lines. 

SAN  RERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  2,450,547  2,143,483 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  666.684  571,872 

Grand  Total  .  3,117,231  2,715,355 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sun-m  1969 — 2,450,547  includes  100,847  lines; 
IT68 — 2,143,483  includes  92,791  lines.  Sun-S 
— 1969  666,684  includes  15,058  lines;  1968 
— 571,872  includes  14,830  lines. 

_  NOTE:  Sun-m  t  Telegram-e  are  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition — 
Sun-m — is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,483,887  2,195,283 

JLInlon-S  .  1,123,683  1,078.497 

Tribune-e  .  3.324,356  2,966,423 

Grand  Total  .  6,931.926  6,240,203 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,301.680  2,274.196 

Examiner-e  .  2,357,715  2,320  842 

Examiner  A  Chronicle-S  1,130,397  1,090,042 

Grand  Total  .  5,789,792  5,685,080 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,967,826  3,853,059 

News-e  .  3,936,496  3,853,227 

ifMercury-News-S  _  1,133,379  1,012,206 

Grand  Total  .  9.037.701  8,718,492 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Mercury-m  1969—3.967,826  includes  202,122 
lines;  1968—3.853.059  includes  2S7.I38  lines. 
News-a  1969-3,936.496  includes  202,122 
lines;  1968 — 3,853,227  includes  257,138  lines. 

SAN  JUAN.  P.R. 

El  Mundo-m  .  1,950,968  . 

Star-m  .  978,064 

S»ar-S  .  in,827 

El  Imparcial-m  .  630,147  . 

El  Imparcial-S  .  53,744  . 

Grand  Total  .  3,785,750  . 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Indepandent-Journal-a  .  1,764,813  1,656,231 

46 


1969  1968 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Register  (Sea  Note)  ..  3,398,953  3,373,767 
fRegister-S  .  997,717  866,822 


1968 


Grand  Total  . 

4,396,670 

4,240,589 

NOTE:  Register-e  A 

Registar-m 

sold  in 

combination.  Linage 

of  one 

edition 

-Register-e — is  shown. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

Gaiette-m  . 

.  1.982,271 

1,772,408 

Union  Star-e  . 

1.222.790 

Grand  Total  . 

1,982,271 

2,995,198 

NOTE:  Union-Star  last  publication  April 

26.  1969.  Publication  continued  in 

assoc  ia« 

tion  with  Albany  Knickerbocker  News. 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post-lnttlligtncar-m  .. 

.  2.027,749 

2,043,804 

SPost-Intelligencer-S  .. 

540  449 

593.119 

Times-e  . 

.  3.142,146 

3.193.034 

Times-S  . 

.  1.040.487 

1,163,738 

Grand  Total  . 

.  6.750.851 

7,013,695 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

JournaUa  . . 

1,155,264 

1,211,655 

Timas-m  . 

1,606.154 

1,523,070 

Times-S 

584,531 

606,752 

Grand  Total  . 

3,345,949 

3.341.477 

SOUTH  REND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  ... 

2.005,342 

1,904,734 

Tribune-S 

426,820 

613,677 

Grand  Total 

2,632,162 

2,518.411 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Revi«w*m 

1,091,223 

1,027.070 

fSpokasman-Review-S 

645,137 

545,092 

Chronicla-t  . 

1,293,208 

1,301,916 

Grand  Total 

3,029,548 

2,874,078 

STOCKTON 

.  CALIF. 

Racord-e 

1.551,222 

1,989,024 

fRecord-S 

321,021 

Grand  Total 

1,872,243 

1,989,024 

NOTE:  Record-S  first  publication  May 

4.  1969. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Harald-Journal-a  . 

.  2,241,378 

2,240.505 

§Harald-Amarican-S  . . 

787,004 

729,970 

Post  Standard-m 

1,019,397 

1,024,622 

Grand  Total 

4,047,779 

3,995.097 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

Naws-Tribuna-a  . 

2,189,984 

2,252,499 

News-Tribune-S  . 

616,140 

625,434 

Grand  Total  . 

2,806,144 

2,877,933 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-e  . 

.  1,219,401 

965.880 

Damocrat-S . 

389,542 

304,938 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1.608.943 

1,270.818 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  2.810.286 

2,618,299 

(Tribune-S  . 

.  988,085 

877,977 

times-e  . 

2.086,694 

1,943,572 

Grand  Total 

5,885,065 

5.439.848 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartisinq 

Included; 

Tribuna*m  IH9->2,8I0.284  includas  (84,2TS 

lines;  1968 — 2,618,299  includas  190,796  lines. 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Timas-m  . 

. .  826,498 

894.837 

Blade-e 

2.670.716 

2.435.882 

Blades  . 

1,143,978 

1.065.066 

Grand  Total 

4,641.192 

,397.785 

NOTE:  Timas-m  published  S  days  a  weak 

only. 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globa  Ir  Mail*m  ... 

..  1,942,357 

1,794,189 

itTelegram-e  . 

..  3,304,400 

3,089,296 

Star-e  . 

.  4,048,348 

3,709,894 

Grand  Total  . 

..  9,295,105 

8,593,379 

NOTE:  Telagram-a 

Includes 

Weekend 

Magaiine  linage,  and  Star-e  A 

Globe  A 

Mail-m  include  rotogravure  section  linage. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Timas-a 

..  1,436,912 

1,548,981 

•Times  Advertiser-S  . 

. .  788,461 

753,616 

Trentonian-m  . 

..  1.136.497 

1,134,427 

1969 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  2,123,560  2.060,487 

World-m  .  2,137,401  2,025,572 

World-S  .  662,262  646,799 


A.L.S.  REPORTS 

•LUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

IM9  1961 

Talegram-m  .  6U,630  b9|,9ti 

Talagraph-S  .  233,578  245,947 


Grand  Total  .  4,923.223  4.732,858 


UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  956,190  973,719 


UTICA,  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  ..  1,178,004  1,148,912 
•Observer  Dispatch-S  .  412,137  404,954 

Press-m  .  1,419,869  1,377,316 


Grand  Total  .  3,010,010  2,931,182 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


News-e  . 

Post-m 


1,129,137  1,420,155 
4,591,720  4,799,082 


Post-m  .  e./TT.ue/ 

SPost-S  .  1,665,329  1.618.759 

Star  e  .  2,560,658  2,724,249 

tStar-S  .  915,424  996,468 


TROY.  N.Y. 


Grand  Total  . 10,862,268  11,558,713 

NOTE:  News  not  published  Oct.  I 
through  4;  Post  not  published  Oct.  2; 
Star  not  published  Oct.  I  through  2, 
1969 


WATERRURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,683,022  1,568,076 

•Rapublican-S  .  668,050  544,665 


Grand  Total  .  2.351,072  2,112.741 

NOTE:  American-e  A  Repubiican-m 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  American- 
e  only  is  shown. 


WATERLOO.  IOWA 

Courier-e  .  1,450,243  1,227,059 

•Courier-S  .  392,686  366,859 


Grand  Total  .  922,208  r.37,t« 

Telagraph-S  includes  FAMILY 
46  001  lines  (1969);  54.844  lines  (1^61), 
NOTE:  Talegram-m  sold  in  comb  natior 
with  Sunset  News-e. 


WEST  PALM  REACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,482,502  2,196,591 

Times-e  .  2,198,148  1.983.965 

SPost-Times-S  .  711,558  682,071 


COLUMRIA,  S.C. 

State-m  .  1,778,655  I  SSI.OII 

State-S  .  524,882  552,9)1 

Record-e  .  1,742,301  l.tH.lts 


He>s-r  rass 

( 

Heralc'-eS 


rierak  -m 
Mtil-e  . . 


Arard  1 


Grand  Total  .  1,842,929  1.593.918 

NOTE:  Courier-a  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


Grand  Total  .  4,045.838  3.588,114 

State-S  includes  THIS  WEEK  35,358  linn 
(1969);  37,111  lines  (1968). 


Pilrio!-in 

Mrlot-Na' 


Arand  1 
NOTE:  I 
PARADE  I 


PASSAIC.  N.J. 

Herald-Naws-e  .  1,748,372  1,482.81’ 


PATERSON,  N.J. 

News-a  .  1,686,885  1.529,164 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribuna-m  . .  556,650  528,185 

Scrantonian-S  .  590.782  517,07 

Times-e  .  1,425,122  1.419,411 

Times-S  .  249.157  265,578 


Grand  Total  .  5,392,208  4,862,627 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 
N.Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  .  1,368,147  1,327,999 
Mount  Vernon  Argus-a  l,587,7M  1,486,584 
New  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star-e  .  1,529,047  1,455,422 

Ossining  Citiien- 

Ragister-a  .  1,459,471  1,395,592 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  1,010.032  917,860 

Port  Chester  Item-a....  1,551,849  1,476.439 

Tarrytown  Naws-a  .  1,379,815  1.343,419 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,761,375  1,709,172 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  .  1,874,644  1,833,071 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  .  1.947.420  1,571,875 


Grand  Total  .  3,361,870  3.437.024 

NOTE:  Times-a  published  5  days  a  week 
>nly. 


Record  (See  Note)  ...  1,451  637  1,382,186 
NOTE:  Record-m  A  Times-Racord-a  sold 


Grand  Total  .  2,821,711  2.730.211 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  41,8)1 
lines  (1969);  47,857  lines  (1968)  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  times-S  includes  46,426  linet 
(1969);  54,935  lines  (1968). 


WILKES-RARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  .  781,344  799,091 

Times-Leader-e  .  1.540,234  1,490,381 

independant-S  .  599,473  554,145 


WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  2,132,770  2,145.531 

8eacon-e  .  1,063,712  1,099,643 

lEagla  A  Reacon-S  ...  531,956  534,951 


Grand  Total  .  3,728,438  3.780.125 

NOTE:  Reacon-a  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Eagle-m  1969-2,132.770  includes  96,815 
lines;  1968—2,145,531  includes  16,973  lines. 
Eagle  A  Raacon-S  1969 — 531,956  Includes 
22  440  lines. 


in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition — 
Record-m — is  shown. 


5aiette-e 


P 

Advertiser 
Htrald-Dii 
tWald-Dii 
Adv  -sat 
H«ald-Ad 


Arand  1 


Arand  1 
NOTE; 


Cape  Cod 
1lffles-e 
Coe 

Tlrr^.-S 


Grand  Total  .  2.921.051  2.853.UI 

Indapendent-S  includes  PARADE  39,0)i 
lines  (1969);  FAMILY  WEEKLY  47,512  linti 
(1968). 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHERS 


ARERDEEN.  S.D. 

American-News-e  .  581.416 

American-News-e  .  179,914 


617,6)1 

I9I.8U 


Grand  Total  .  764,330  809,45! 


ALTOONA.  PA. 

.  1,579,571  1,515,2)7 


APPLITOtHWWIAM  MWIASHA.  WIS 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,228,962  1,324,680 

Post-Crescent-S  .  323,372  332,626 


Grand  Total 


1,552,334  1,657.306 


RURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,273,961  1.163,311 


Grand  ^tal  . 15,469,536  14,517,433 

NOTE:  rart  run  advertising  Included; 
White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch-a  1969 — 
1,874,644  includes  130.083  lines;  1968-1,- 
833,071  includes  124,153  lines. 


CHAMRERSRURG.  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e  .  988,939 


Arand 


J 

hais-Chro 

htu-Chre 


Arand 
NOTE; 
>00  lines 


6lobc-m 

6lobe-S 

Harald-a 


Arand 


ONNrW 

City-H 

City-H 


Arand 

NOTE; 


Kl 

Herald-e 


991,430 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

GaieHe-m  .  I,3H284  1,321,516 

Mail-a  .  1.405,642  1.395,940 

GaieHe  Mail-S  .  404.362  380.310 


Grand  Total  .  3.144,288  3,097,766 

NOTE:  Above  figures  do  not  include 
PARADE  magatina  and  pre-printed  Insert 
sections. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  .  1,949,500  1,986,92 

Timas-a  .  1,909,782  1,842,008 

Caller-Times-S  .  413,882  485,471 


Grand  Total 


4,273,164  4,321,466 


WILLOUGHRY,  OHIO 
News-Herald-e  .  1,103,105  1,063,336 


COVINGTON.  KY. 
Kentucky  Post  A 
Times-Star-e  .  965,244 


922,348 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  792,456  711,101 

Talegram-m  .  1,068,161  1,170.042 

Gaiatte-e  .  1,185,675  1,419,683 


DANRURY,  CONN.  _ 

News-Times-e  .  1,561,252  l,30'>.0t< 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Timas-Damocrat-m  _  l.323,3n  1,214.62 

Times-Democrat-e  .  1,587,306  1,525,040 
•Times-Democrat-S  532,202  499.016 


Grand  Total  3,046,292  3,300.826 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Telegram-m  IH9— 1,068,161  Includes  33,540 
lines;  1968—1,170,042  includes  83,761  lines. 
GataHa-e  1969—1.185,675  includes  33,117 
lines;  1968— 1.419.683  includes  89,513  lines 


Grand  Total  3,442,900  3,23t,0« 

NOTE:  ’Includes  40.844  lines  PARADE 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-a  .  1,967,886  2,040,601 

iV.ndicator-S  .  1,095,236  1,062,777 


DAYTONA  REACH.  FLA. 

Naws-e  .  883,617  879,2M 

News-Journal-S  219,744  214,347 

Journal-m  .  047.083  974,081 


kiaman-i 


Arand 

NOTE; 

55, 

IT. 


Naw  Era- 
Journal 

ttvi-S 


Arand 

NOTE; 

'  Sunda 


tSirnal-e 
■losrr,.il  I 


Arand 
Includr 
5  »  lin 


Grand  Total 


2,050,444  2,047,641 


Grand  Total  .  3,063,122  3.I03.37P 


FAU  RIVER.  MASS.  _ 

Herald  Naws-e  .  1,445.483  1,345.847 


Arand 
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Ifu 


ita 


FORT  MYERS,  FLA. 

Nr><-r'«ti-mS  .  I.7«.23f  l,5M,24« 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

H«r«lc-*S  .  I.OK.IM  l,IOS.»U 


37TJI 

Wtel 

'**>• 

n«tior 


SI.OII 


HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

toik-tn  .  I,277,7n  1.224,104 

Uiit-«  .  1,302,111  1,327,732 


6r«nd  Total  . 2,571,412  2,554,434 

HARRISIURG,  FA. 


titriol-m  .  1,174,300  1,407,714 

52.13tiMriot  Nawi-S  .  444,542  540,144 

)n,N4f 


- Orand  Total  .  2.424.442  2,147,134 

>81,414!  NOTE;  Fatr!ot-Nawt-S  doat  not  tncluda 
9  linnMAItAlTE  linaga. 


182.tt> 


HAVERHIU,  MASS. 

fOnatta-a  .  443,412  744.404 


21,144 


B24.IK 

5I7,0» 

tl1,4H! 

265.5n' 


HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

M*aftitar-a  .  1,141,134  1,140,140 

HwaM-DItpatch-m  ...  1,044,114  1,070,244 

Harild-Ditpatch  R 

Adv  -sat  . 10.442  101,440 

Hirald-Advartitar-S  ..  215.434  321,114 


Orind  Total  .  2,400,444  2,441,414 


230,241 

41.131 


HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

-  . .  1,333,174  1. 344.su 

S  .  410.310  405,704 


AMILT  6„nd  Total  .  1,423,444  1,770,274 

li"«  MOTE:  •Ineludas  PARADE. 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 

^  Cod  Standard- 

711,011 1  Tlm#«-a  .  124,114 

410.3MI  Cod  Standard- 

BM.ItsJ  Ti.-si-S  .  14,040 


734.412 

43,042 


353,431 
31,035 
2  linti 


Srand  Total 


1,023,034  421,154 


JOHNSON  CITY.  TENN. 

’'tit-Chronicla-d  ....  709,414 

*rtss-Chronicla-S  .  272,104 


755,254 

241,714 


liY 


417,431 

111,314 


301,452 


515.227 


WIS. 


Grand  Total  .  174,120  1,017,054 

NOTE:  Ineludas  45,754  linas  (IU1);  54.- 
T  linas  (I1M)  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


JOPLIN,  MO. 

Oloba-m  .  44 1, M2  741,042 

6loba-S  .  254,132  234,374 

"-•-  a  .  742,214  454.740 


Grand  Total  . 1,442,244  1,454,214 


':::nvi£K  FASeO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

.  1,111,353  111.422 

-City  tt? S  .  280,251  245,401 


Total  .  1,400,112  1,145,031 

332 Mtf  '"Cl"***  family  WEEK. 


357.30i 


KENOSHA,  Wise. 

.  1.544.110  1,407,130 


KILLEEN/FT.  HOOD.  TEX. 

1*3.311  |Harald-a  .  411.034  473,247 


KINGSTON,  N.Y. 
11l.«jftaainan.a  .  1,054,524  1,142,424 


KOKOMO.  IND. 

bune-a  .  1,312,444  1,340,734 

315,l«t  ;fc;;n,.s  .  254,541  251,174 


340,313  C 


017,7« 

ncluda 

insad 


Grand  Total  .  1,451,473  1,431,112 

NOTE;  Doas  not  includa  4S,M7  (1141) 
|>w:  55,714  (I1M)  linas  FAMILY  WEEK- 


1M.17I 

842.003 

445.473 


LAKELAND,  FLA. 

LSdgar-a  S  E  sat  m  ..  1,441.474  1,317,302 


321,4*4 


LANCASTER,  PA. 

Era-a;  Intalligancar 

Journal-m  .  1,411,413  1,404,130 

-S  .  452,032  414,570 


122.341 

305,014 


Grand  Total  .  2,151,445  2,020,700 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEkLy  not  includad 
'  Sunday  linaga. 


LASALLE,  ILL. 

;^Tribona-a  .  143,4M  ISI.OU 


214.412 

525,011 

411,014 


LINCOLN.  NERR. 

.  1.41 1,472  1,224.41* 

,  '  "<l-a  .  1,344,724  1,234,444 

-  Nsl  II  Star-S  .  410,31*  3U.4I* 


231.043  j 
.RaDE 


fcand  Total  .  3.241,324  2.4*1,042 

jKludas  PARADE  42,330  linas  (llil): 
linas  (I1M). 


*71,211  ■ 

214,347  1 
UTS  3 


174.4n 

047,1 


LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

^n  t  Journal-a.  7M,4*4 


741.1U 


LORAIN,  OHIO 

.  I.MI.SII  I.4U.IS4 

.  J04.273  210,112 


345,412  Total  .  1,147.7*4  1,154.344 

6c  PUBLISHER 
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LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couriar-Journal-m  _  1,444,725  l,7M,05l 

Couriar-Journal  4 

Timas-S  .  1,135,357  1,071,074 

Timas-a  .  2,514,204  2,431, 4U 

Grand  Total  . 5,41*.2U  5,214,7*3 

NOTE:  Abova  linaga  is  actual  linaga 
convartad  to  4-eolumn  basis.  ROP  dis¬ 

play  It  publishad  on  4-colunin  basis  and 
classifiad  on  1-column  basis. 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Racord-m  .  1,222,314  I.II2,2M 

Journal-a  .  1,114.134  1.014.444 

Grand  Total  .  2,331,330  2,130,730 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y. 

Timas  Harald-Racord-m  1M.412  1,1*5.444 

Timas-Harald  Racord-S  174,132  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,143,424  l,l*5.**4 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-a  .  1,444,011  l.4U,S1S 

Oispatch-a  .  1,771,404  1,402,104 

Grand  Total  . 3.417,417  3,0M,702 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  1,247,434  1,171,251 

Naws-Star-a  .  1,173,341  1,170,202 

World-S  .  325,217  312,11* 

Grand  Total  . 2,7M,4I4  2,453,571 

NEWARK.  OHIO 

Advocata-a  .  1,254.5*2  1.334.004 

NEW  REDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-a  .  I.3K.440  1,333,474 

Standard-Timas-S  .  304,570  212,474 

Grand  Total  .  1,410,010  1,424,352 

NEW  RRITAIN,  CONN. 

Harald-a  .  1,211,423  1,141,175 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virglnian-Pilot-m  .  2.440.474  2.717.025 

Ladgar-Star-a  .  2,302,034  2,334,437 

Virg.nlan-Pilot-S  .  150,5*3  1,041.311 

Grand  Total  .  4,013,413  4.103.241 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Timas-Harald-a  .  1,112,571  114,125 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NERR. 

Talagraoh-a  .  443,010  455,0*4 

NOT^  Ineludas  45,454  (1141)  linas;  54,- 
414  (1144)  linas  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  ..  1,417,444  l,33l,1U 

•Standard-Examinar-S  .  314,11*  444,334 

Grand  Total  .  1.413.744  1,7*0.300 

NOTE:  *lncludas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  45.- 
414  linas  (1141);  54,224  linas  (1144). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Oarrich-m  .  747,030  710,41* 

Naws-Harald-a  .  431,001  414,470 

Grand  Total  .  I.3M.03I  l,327.IU 

ONEONTA,  N.Y. 

Star-m  .  4I2.7U  4*1,170 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a  .  144,514  125,232 

Sun-Damocrat-S  .  333,154  312,0*4 

Grand  Total  .  1,217,474  1,237,320 

PINK  RLUFF,  ARK. 

Commarcial-a  .  K7.5S4  *51,740 

Commarcial-$  .  212,450  233.2M 

Grand  Total  . '.  1,070,004  1,013,034 

NOTE;  Doas  not  Includa  45,724  linas 
FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Sarkshira  Eagla-a  .  1,041,244  I.244.41* 

PLATTSRURGH,  N.Y. 
Prass-Rapublican-m  ...  441,440  471,014 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.Y. 

Union-Gaiatta-a  .  310,224  211,142 

PORTLAND,  MB. 

Prass  Harald-m  .  1,113,300  111,404 

Exprass-a  .  1,027,413  153,117 

Tatagram-S  .  437.425  314,421 

Grand  Total  .  2.574.41*  2.344.150 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Marcury-m  .  1.352.344  1,051,204 

for  December  6,  1969 
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POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-a  .  1,422.21*  1,424,711 

•Journal-S  .  *44,3*7  520,217 

Grand  Total  .  2,104.445  1,147.014 

NOTE:  'Ineludas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  44.- 
001  linas  (IH1);  54,755  linas  (1144). 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

Harald-Whig-a  .  1,034,014  *44.47* 

Harald-Whfg-S  .  313,012  301,514 

Grand  Total  .  1.351,02*  1.174.474 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  .  I,0U,422  l,031,4M 

Journals  .  2U.S14  322,112 

Gaiatta-a  .  1,150,114  1,222,534 

Grand  Total  . 2,4*3,414  2.5*4,134 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m  . 2,C9S,242  2,005,212 

Naws  Laadar-a  .  2,010,353  2.214.444 

Timas-Dispatch-S  .  110,*52  141,171 

Grand  Total  .  5,104.2*7  5,143,035 

RUTLAND,  VT. 

Harald-m  .  473.457  404,133 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Statasman-m  .  1,354,213  1,244,457 

Statasman-S  .  307,154  213,212 

Capital-Journal-a  .  1,554,144  1,425,521 

Grand  Total  .  3.211,537  2,1*5,110 

SALISBURY.  N.C. 

Post-a  .  *31.4*0  422,344 

Posts  .  2I*,5U  214,230 

Grand  Total  .  1,050.02*  1,034.41* 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

Naws-Prass-a  .  1,455,731  1,770.342 

Naws-Prass-S  .  427.475  401,514 

Grand  Total  .  2,043,404  2.171.454 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus- Laadar-a  .  1,107,2*4  1,044,215 

Argus- Laadar-S  .  335,474  334.54* 

Grand  Total  .  1,443,142  1. 374.443 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Racord-m  .  473,410  454,244 

SUPERIOR,  Wise. 

Talagram-a  .  *27,522  *54,752 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Star-m  .  1,077,7*2  1,053,41* 

Tribuna-a  .  1,114,112  1,1*2,574 

Tribuna-Star-S  .  553,442  414,704 

Grand  Total  .  2.750,43*  2.710,414 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  I,3a,542  1,407,05* 

Stata  J^rnal-a  .  1,071,41*  1,110,3^ 

Capitat-Journal-S  .  435,120  452,102 

Grand  Total  .  2,475,55*  2,1*1,41* 

TORRANCE,  CALIF. 

South  Bay  Daily 

Braaia-a  .  2.427,0a  2.445,730 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  2,323,573  2.024,403 

Star-S  .  570,070  4*7,315 

Citlian-a  .  2.425,011  2,321,437 

Grand  Total  .  5.514,734  4.433,75* 

NOTE:  Star-S  Ineludas  PARADE. 

VICTORIA.  TEXAS 

Advocata-m  .  1*5,55*  *20,044 

Advocata-S  .  2I4.12*  173,444 

Grand  Total  .  1.201.1*4  113,74* 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

Naors-Sun-a  .  1,122,242  1,7*1,504 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
Naws-Journal-ma  .  2,410,15*  2,527,412 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Star-Naws-ma  .  1*3,31*  441,4*4 

Star-Naws-S  .  253.77*  211,434 

Grand  Total  .  I.2I7.I74  1,141.01* 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. _ 

Journal-m  .  1,724.412  1,702,244 

Santinal-a  .  1, 444.72*  1.534.27* 

Joiirnal-Santinal-S  .  5U,144  501,100 

Grand  Total  .  3,774.1*4  3,740.4*4 

WOONSOCKET,  R.l. 

Call-a  .  113.114  424.3M 


I1U 


CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  3,017,040  2,7*4,412 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-a  .  2.*2*.442  2,710,534 


HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spactator-a  .  2.444.42S  2,474,540 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 
Racord-a  .  2,400,530  2,210.437 


LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  127.1*1  154.741 


LONDON,  ONT. 

Fraa  Prass-ma  . 2,iM,ll3  2,427,132 


MONTREAL,  QUK. 

La  Diamancha-Matin-S  245,4*2  21*. 273 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Cititan-a  .  2,7*2,235  2,472.515 


QUEBEC,  QUE. 

La  Solall-a  .  2,743,253  2,tt1,4l1 


REGINA.  SASK. 

Laadar  Post-a  .  1,751,502  1.757.43* 


SASKATOON,  SASK. 

Star-Phoanix-a  .  1,427.414  1,244,124 


SYDNEY.  NOVA  SCOTIA 
Capa  Braton  Post-a  ...  1,0*3,107  1,017,420 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-a  .  3,5*2.741  3,214,412 

Provinca-m  .  1.7*4.02*  1,5*7,154 

NOTE:  Sun-a  ineludas  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  71,714  linas  (11*1);  57.147  linas 
(11*8). 


WINNIPEG,  >  AN. 

Fraa  Prass-a  .  27,347  2,412,320 

Tribuna-a  .  2,042.152  1.431.113 


Grand  Total 


5,1*1,411  4,443.433 


State  Liquor  board 
promotes  bargains 

Manchestf®,  N.  H. 

The  Manchester  Union  Lead¬ 
er  has  published  a  page  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  State  Liquor  Com¬ 
mission  to  emphasize  that  al¬ 
though  there  have  been  recent 
price  increases  on  some  items 
sold  in  the  state-operated  liquor 
stores  the  prices  are  still  lower 
than  at  privately  owned  liquor 
stores  in  neighboring  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

The  Union  Leader,  largest 
newspaper  in  the  state,  with 
circulation  throughout  New 
Hampshire,  also  has  some  cir¬ 
culation  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine  and  Vermont. 

State  Sen.  Pichard  F.  Femi- 
nando  of  Manchester  said  the 
ad  was  “a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,”  but  asked  “Why  aren’t 
the  ads  lieing  put  in  Boston 
papers?” 


BBs  span  2  pages 


Ix)s  Angeles 
Bonus  Buys,  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  feature  enabling  national 
advertisers  to  list  markets 
carrying  specially  priced  food 
products,  ran  a  full  two  pages 
in  the  pre-Thanksgiving  edition. 
The  BB  plan  is  accompanied  by 
a  program  retailers  designed  to 
stimulate  tie-in  advertising. 
(E&P  Oct.  18,  p.  40.)  The  No¬ 
vember  20  food  section  carried 
the  store  listings  of  16  national 
advertisers. 
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Ted  Dealey, 
Dallas  News, 
dies  at  77 

Dallas 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  the 
jfifted,  pithy  and  often  contro¬ 
versial  publisher  emeritus  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  Xews,  died 
November  24  at  his  home  of  a 
massive  cardiac  hemorrhage.  He 
was  77. 

He  had  been  reporter,  editor 
and  executive  of  the  News  for 
51  years  and  its  publisher  in 
fact  for  20.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Southern  news¬ 
print  industry’. 

He  was  a  book  collector,  an 
art  collector,  a  big-game  hunter, 
a  shortstory  writer. 

Yet,  he  was  best  known  na¬ 
tionally  in  recent  years  as  the 
publisher  who  told  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  the  blunt 
truth. 

^'hile  House  remark 

In  1961,  the  President  had 
been  holding  a  series  of  in¬ 
formal  lunches  for  publishers. 
That  October  he  invited  a 
sampling  of  Texas  newspaper¬ 
men,  including  Dealey,  to  eat 
and  talk  at  the  White  House. 

When  called  upon,  he  said 
plainly  that  Texans  he  had  come 
in  contact  with  thought  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration  so  far  had 
been  a  bunch  of  weak  sisters  and 
that  the  people  wanted  more 
facts  out  of  Washingfton. 

“We  need  a  man  on  horseback 
to  lead  this  nation,  and  many 
people  in  Texas  and  the  South¬ 
west  think  that  you  are  riding 
Caroline’s  tricycle,”  he  told  the 
President. 

It  created  a  sensation. 

He  let  the  storm  pass  without 
public  comment.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  such  controversy  by 
then.  He  covered  the  Japanese 


surrender  aboard  the  USS  Mis¬ 
souri  in  Tokyo  Bay  in  1945  and 
sent  a  series  of  dispatches  to 
the  News  which  was  later  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form  as  “Sunset 
in  the  East.”  In  them,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Army  in  the 
person  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
.\rthur  had  taken  the  surrender 
while  the  Navy  had  run  the 
war.  His  remark  was  construed 
by  the  MacArthur  fans  to  be  a 
criticism  of  the  general.  Dealey 
also  sat  out  this  furore  without 
public  comment. 

He  never  flinched  at  what  he 
thought  was  the  truth  in  talk 
and  he  chafed  at  restrictions  on 
the  truth  in  print. 

(irusade  agaitiKl  Klan 

He  picked  as  the  News’  finest 
moments  its  crusade  against  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  early 
Twenties,  when  mobs  sometimes 
demonstrated  in  the  streets 
around  the  old  News  building  at 
Commerce  and  Lamar,  and  the 
smashing  of  the  “Courthouse 
Ring”  in  the  early  1940s.  In  this 
last  crusade,  he  himself  had 
given  the  word  to  “go  get  ’em.” 
Go  get  ’em  the  staff  did  despite 
threats  of  death  and  blackmail. 

Dealey  was  a  newspaperman 
by  heritage,  talent  and  practice. 
His  was  the  fifth  generation  of 
his  mother’s  people  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  his  father,  the  late 
G.  B.  Dealey,  established  the 
News  in  Dallas  in  1885. 

While  he  was  at  Harvard 
studying  philosophy  in  the 
spring  of  1915,  he  was  offered 
a  job  as  secretary  to  C.  Lom¬ 
bardi,  then  publisher  of  the 
News,  and  he  took  it. 

Ted  Dealey  was  secretary  to  a 
publisher  for  a  very  short  time. 
He  was  by  instinct  a  reporter. 
In  the  next  10  years  his  bylines 
appeared  above  the  stories  on 
some  of  the  most  important 
events  in  that  decade  of  Texas 
history. 

In  1924,  Dealey  became  Sun¬ 
day  editor  and  editorial  writer 
of  the  paper.  In  1926  Dealey 
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was  made  a  director  of  A.  H. 
Belo  Corp.  He  w'as  assistant  to 
the  publisher  from  1928  until 
1932,  when  he  became  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  made  president  in 
1940  when  his  father  moved  up 
to  chairman  of  the  board. 

Two  months  after  the  death 
of  his  mother  on  Jan.  28,  1960, 
he  became  board  chairman  and 
publisher,  and  his  son,  Joseph 
M.  Dealey,  took  over  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Dealey  chose  publisher 
emeritus  status  in  1968. 

• 

Deaths 

Richard  W.  Fagan,  58,  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  reporter,  columnist 
and  editorial  writer  for  30 
years;  Nov.  27. 

*  *  • 

William  R.  Fbitzinger,  78, 
retired  (1968)  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  New 
York  News;  Nov.  27. 

*  *  • 

Albert  S.  Crockett,  97, 
a  former  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald;  novelist  and 
song  writer;  Nov.  28. 

*  •  « 

Charles  H.  Flynn,  62,  editor 
of  the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel;  president  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Circuit  of  the  Associated 
Press;  Nov.  25. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  M.  Mills,  61,  New 
England  political  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Nov. 
27. 

*  *  • 

Prof.  Lawrence  W.  Murphy, 
74,  first  director  of  the  school 
of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  who  retired  in  1964; 
Nov.  25. 

«  «  • 

A.  Paul  Menton,  68,  retired 
(1967)  sports  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun 
for  41  years;  pro  football  ref¬ 
eree;  Nov.  21. 

«  «  « 

Nan  Elizabeth  Sharkey, 
91,  who  helped  her  husband,  the 
late  Senator  Will  R.  Sharkey, 
acquire  and  publish  the  Mar¬ 
tinez  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa 
Gazette  and  the  weekly  Cmitra 
Costa  Standard;  recently. 

*  •  • 

Wright  Edmund  Turner,  74, 
editor  of  the  weekly  Waterville 
(Kans.)  Telegram  for  42  years; 
Nov.  16. 

*  *  * 

Emmett  D.  Ward,  68,  retired 
(1966)  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Head¬ 
light-Sun  tor  25  years ;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  W.  Porter,  79,  former 
copy  control  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Nov.  21. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Morrison,  56,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
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patch  sports  staff  since  3936- 
Nov.  13. 

«  *  * 

William  C.  Shelton  Sr.,  77, 
former  circulation  manage  r  of 
the  Washington  Post,  Wasnint- 
ton  Times  and  Herald,  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Timet- 
Herald;  Nov.  19. 

*  *  * 

Joel  M.  Bird,  82,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Smoky  Mountain 
Times,  Bryson  City,  N.C.  and 
the  Sylva  (N.C.)  Herald;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Delbert  Del  Finlay,  60,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  with  Vancouver 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail;  Nov.  18 

«  *  * 

Ralph  A.  Walsh,  69,  for¬ 
merly  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  bureau 
manager  for  United  Press;  Nov. 
11. 

«  •  * 

Calvin  A.  Dickie,  46,  nigh; 
news  editor  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  in  Washington;  Nov 
20. 

«  *  * 

Edwin  A.  Bailey,  70,  retirpii 
(1966)  treasurer  of  Andt  r.soi 
(Ind.)  Newspapers  Inc.;  Nov  21 

*  *  * 

Charles  N.  Wheeler  Jr..  .'>4 
Chicago  Sun-Times  copy  editor 
Nov.  19. 

•  «  * 

William  D.  Hines,  78,  foi  me' 
Cleveland  Detroit  newspaper¬ 
man;  retired  director  of  public 
relations  for  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.;  Nov.  17. 

«  *  * 

Alfred  Henry  French,  88 
retired  (1939)  Boston  and  New 
York  editor  of  the  AP;  also  ar 
editor  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger;  Nov.  21. 

*  «  * 

Raymond  E.  O’Hara,  66,  re¬ 
tired  community  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Newaday,  Garden  City. 
N.Y.;  Nov.  7. 

*  *  * 

Edward  S.  Gore,  62,  an  as¬ 
sistant  editor  on  the  Ocean  Cih 
(N.J.)  Sentinel-Ledger;  Nov.  8 

«  *  * 

Walter  R.  Snook,  76,  retired 
business  manager  of  the  Nev 
Jersey  Herald;  recently. 

*  *  « 

Harold  V.  Cohen,  62,  drama 
and  movie  critic  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  for  40 
years;  Nov.  8. 

*  «  * 

Radford  E.  Mobley,  64,  for 
mer  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Knight  newspapers;  a 
former  president  of  the  Na 
tional  Press  Club;  Nov.  12. 

*  *  * 

Gary  J.  Rinkavage,  24,  -opr 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.' 
Courant;  Nov.  8. 

*  *  * 

JoiX  R.  OVERHOLSITI,  84,  man 
ager  of  the  Fort  Bentoi 
(Mont.)  River  Press;  Nov.  S 

LISHER  for  December  6,  I9« 
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(left)  Aoron  Bums,  (right)  Bob  Forber,  Creative  Director,  TGC  Graphics  Division 

"Many  of  TGC's  customers  comprise  some  of  the  leading 
creative  users  of  typography  in  America.  Their  work  demands  the  finest 
quality  possible.  For  this  reason,  we  chose  Linofilm  when  we 
installed  a  complete  phototypographic  system  at  our  company.  One  of  the 
bright  new  areas  we  have  discovered  through  Linofilm  is  the 
slide, Ty  visual  aids  markets.  The  flexibility  of  design  opportunities  and  economics 
of  Linofilm  are  unequaled,  in  our  opinion,  by  any  other  photographic 
typesetting  equipment  currently  available."** 

Mergenthaierj 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  N.Y  11803 

A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 

*36  point  Linofilnr)  Spartan  light,  minus  one  unit  (letterspace)  **16  point  linofilm  Spartan  light,  minus  one<half  unit  (letterspace) 
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Food  chains  find 
what  women  dislike 


By  George  Wilt 

The  five  major  food  chains 
with  outlets  in  metropolitan 
Richmond,  Va.,  plus  independent 
supermarkets  and  discount  store 
fo^  departments,  can  now  find 
out  what  shoppers  think  of 
them. 

Facts  on  a  variety  of  food 
shopping  factors  are  available 
to  the  grocery  field  as  a  result 
of  a  telephone  survey  conducted 
by  Childrey  Research  Field 
Service  for  Media  General,  par¬ 
ent  company  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Timea-Diapatch  and  Newa 
Leader. 

Based  on  reports  from  inter¬ 
viewers  and  detailed  study  of 
completed  questionnaires,  it  is 
evident  that  most  women  have 
definite  opinions  about  food 
stores.  What’s  more,  they  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  and 
are  happy  to  discuss  it  at  seme 
length. 

The  study  shows  that  the  opin¬ 
ions  are  based  on  a  good  deal  of 
shopping  experience.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  found  that  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents  are  regu¬ 
lar  shoppers  of  two  or  more 
t3rpes  of  stores,  and  that  81% 
indicate  that  they  read  food  ads 
in  the  newspaper,  with  a  high 
degree  of  regularity. 

Study  in  booklet 

Results  of  the  survey  are 
shown  in  a  booklet  compiled  by 
Media  General,  complete  with 
area  maps,  charts  showing  com¬ 
pilations,  and  illustrating  the 
survey  results. 

Strangely,  in  spite  of  all  the 
we’ve  had  over  the  years  to  “ac¬ 
centuate  the  positive,’’  the  Me¬ 
dia  General  study  does  just  the 
opposite. 


It  emphasizes  the  negative  re¬ 
plies  to  questions  put  to  shop¬ 
pers  about  characteristics  of 
food  stores.  The  survey  posed 
questions  on  qualities  associated 
with  stores  on:  (1)  good  values, 
(2)  good  meats,  (3)  grood  pro¬ 
duce,  (4)  wide  selection  of 
brands,  (5)  cleanliness,  (6)  or¬ 
derly  arrangement  of  items,  (7) 
attractive  interiors,  (8)  fast 
checkout  service,  (9)  friendly, 
courteous  salespeople,  (10)  con¬ 
venient  location,  (11)  easy 
parking,  and  (12)  good  supply 
of  advertised  items. 

Qiarts  and  tables 

Charts  and  tables  in  the  re¬ 
port  show,  for  instance,  “Values 
not  g^ood,’’  with  tables  showing 
percent  of  negative  ratings  at 
each  store  or  group.  Breakdowns 
for  each  of  the  12  rating  areas 
are  available  by  age  breakdowns 
(imagine,  asking  women  in  a 
survey  their  age  group!)  in¬ 
come,  residence  area,  by  number 
of  stores  they  shop  regrularly, 
and  for  specified  stores,  whether 
they  sliup  most,  regfularly,  some¬ 
times,  or  never. 

Questions  were  also  included 
in  the  survey  on  whether  or  not 
the  respondents  save  stamps, 
and  newspaper  food  store  ad 
readership. 

Food  stores  surveyed  include: 
A&P,  Colonial  Stores,  Food 
Fair,  Safeway,  and  Giant  Food, 
plus  the  discount  group  ar.d  in¬ 
dependents. 

A  table  included  in  the  study 
for  each  chain  or  group  showed 
both  plus  and  minus  ratings  for 
each  question. 

Copies  of  the  study,  “How 
Women  Rate  the  Various  Food 
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Chains  in  Metropolitan  Rich¬ 
mond,’’  are  available  from  the 
research  department  of  Media 
General,  333  Grace  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  'Va.  23219. 

*  •  « 

BLACK  &  WHITE  — Gan- 
nett’s  Rochester,  N.Y.,  news¬ 
papers  use  a  distinctive  color 
scheme  to  promote  the  idea  that 
their  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers  are  “as  different  as  day 
and  night.”  Delivery  trucks,  edi¬ 
torial  news  cards,  honor  boxes 
and  racks,  rural  route  tubes, 
and  subscriber  service  delivery 
trucks  are  all  painted  white  for 
the  morning  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  (slogan:  Start  Your  Dsy 
Bright) ;  and  black  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  Timea-Union  (slogan:  End 
Your  Day  Right).  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Director  Vince  Spezzano  has 
carried  the  same  theme  to  his 
tour  guides’  uniforms.  They’re 
also  black  and  white. 

•  *  * 

SOME  LIKE  IT— The  New 
York  Timea’  promotion  package 
for  a  1970  Winter  Vacation 
Supplement  uses  the  headline, 
“Some  like  it  hot,  some  like  it 
cold.”  That’s  how  to  attract  ad¬ 
vertisers  from  the  ski  resorts 
and  sunny  isles  with  the  same 
package.  Tucked  into  the  folder 
is  a  miniature  reproduction  of 
last  year’s  section,  another  good 
idea.  Write  Mark  Senigo  for  a 
copy  at  the  Times  Promotion 
Dept. 

•  *  • 

RECIPES — You  can  call  it  a 
Cook  Book,  if  you  like.  Cliff 
Lant,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch 
calls  it  a  “Holiday  Handbook 
for  Dispatchland  Cooks.”  By 
any  name,  it’s  a  60-page  tabloid, 
with  a  full-color  photo  on  the 
cover,  loaded  with  tasty  Holiday 
recipes  of  local  folk,  and  padded 
plenty ,  with  advertising  from 
Moline  area  businesses.  The 
“handbook”  was  included  with 
all  ‘copies  of  the  November  18 
issue  of  the  Dispatch. 

4*4 

POTATOES — Potato  produc¬ 
ers,  representatives  of  sales  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  processors,  will 
make  up  a  six-member  panel  to 
discuss  the  questions  of  con¬ 
sumer  quality  with  an  equal 
number  of  housewife-consumers. 
Maynard  C.  Dolloff,  Maine’s 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
will  moderate  the  discussion. 
The  panel  discussion  was  ar¬ 
ranged  as  part  of  meeting  of 
potatomen  in  Bangor  by  the 
Bangor  Daily  Newa. 

4*4 

OLD  TIMES— “This  I  Re¬ 
member,”  a  36-part  series  of 
reminiscences  written  by  Harvey 
Morgenstern,  a  resident  of  Phil- 
lipsburg,  NJ.,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  booklet  form  by  the 


page  book  is  generously  illu; 
trated  with  photographs  datir 
back  to  the  1890’s.  The  repri: 
booklet  was  published  as  a  rt 
suit  of  reader  response  to 
series  as  it  appear^  in  the  £.1 
press. 

*  4  * 

WORKSHOP  —  The  wor 
“Workshop”  conjures  up  iSiffer- 
ent  images  in  the  minds  of  auic- 
motive  people  than  it  dc>es  t 
admen.  The  Gary  (Ind.)  Pot* 
Tribune  took  advantage  of  the 
play  on  words  in  an  announce 
ment  for  its  “Auto  Work.'shop. 
Car  salesmen  are  told  they  won', 
need  work  clothes,  parts  or  el 
bow  grease.  However,  by  shov¬ 
ing  up  at  a  local  country  clu 
location,  they  can  find  out  ho 
advertising  works,  complete  with 
sessions  on  copy  and  layouts: 
and  the  up-hill  road  to  .sales 
through  newspaper  advertising 
Rick  Beckrich  is  promotion  mar. 
ager  for  the  Post-Tribune.  W rit( 
him,  and  he’ll  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  announcement. 


Footwear  writing 
awards  announced 

The  three  grand  prize  win¬ 
ners  of  the  19th  semi-annu.i 
Golden  Slipper  Awards  hav‘ 
been  announced  by  the  Aineri 
can  Footwear  Institute. 

They  are: 

Esther  Walker,  fashion  editor 
of  the  San  Joae  (Calif.)  Mer- 
cury-Newa; 

Jackie  White,  fashion  editor 
of  the  Nashville  Tenneaaean\ 

Marian  Christy,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boaton  Globe  and  o! 
the  Westinghouse  Group  Tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations. 

The  awards  are  presentee 
every  six  months  to  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  for  excellence  in  coveragej 
of  footwear  fashion  news.  | 

Each  winner  receives  a  chec 
for  $500,  a  jereboam  of  chain 
pagne  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Winners  of  a  magnum  of 
champagne  and  a  pair  of  silver 
slippers  included:  Peg  Zweeker. 
Chicago  Daily  Newa;  Evelyn 
Livingstone,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Gretchen  Weber,  Denver  PotU 
Vivian  Kawatzky,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel;  Rubye  Graham,  Phila 
delphia  Inquirer;  Nora  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Oakland  Tribune;  Nadia 
Zigalka,  Elizabeth  Journal,  and 
Lee  Cable,  Tampa  Timea. 


Memorial  theater 

Seattu 

Engene  H.  Russell,  sports  edi 
tor  of  the  Seattle  Timea  from 
1948  until  his  death  in  1956,  hv 
been  honored  by  his  alma  m.iter 
Gonazaga  University,  Spok  me 
A  new  campus  theater  has  *'eer. 
named  the  (3ene  Russell  The;ter 
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the  tobacco  institute 


What  is  Advertising  Age? 

■The  national  newspaper  of  the 
advertising  and  marketing 
industry 

■A  constant  champion  of  truth 
in  advertising 

■Not  a  defender  of  smoking 

1776  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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J.  Winton  Lemen 


Story  and  pictures 
By  Don  Maley 

Any  Eastman  Kodak  em¬ 
ployee  dedicated  enough  to  go  to 
work  on  New  Year’s  Day  will 
find  the  Rochester,  New  York, 
plant  deserted — and  rightfully 
so,  it’s  a  holiday.  But  should 
someone  venture  inside  the 
building  he’ll  find  a  sign  hang¬ 
ing  on  J.  Winton  Lemen’s  door. 
The  sign  will  read:  GONE 
FISHING! 

And  that  is  precisely  what 
Kodak’s  jovial  director  of  sales 
development  for  press  photo¬ 
graphers  will  be  preparing  to 
do. 

“I’m  going  to  fish  my  way 
around  the  world,’’  says  the 
soon-to- retire  executive,  “in  both 
directions.” 

The  trip,  although  tough  on 
the  fish,  shouldn’t  be  too  ardu¬ 
ous  for  the  63-year-old  photog¬ 
rapher.  He’s  been  making 
tracks  both  on  and  above  the 
landscape  since  1926,  when  he 
became  a  photographer  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Den¬ 
ver 

Breezy  career 

He  doesn’t  recall  all  of  the 
many  miles  he’s  traveled  during 
the  days  when  he  was  a  press 
photographer,  but  since  1933 
he’s  logged  at  least  900,000  air 
miles.  “I’ve  flown  in  everything 
from  Flying  .lenny’s  to  Super 
Jets,”  he  recollects,  “and  have 
averaged  better  than  30,000 
miles  per  year  since  then.” 

He  recalls  one  episode  in  1927 
in  which  he  logged  nearly  as 
many  miles  as  Germany’s  Red 
Baron  of  WWI  fame.  Only  the 
battlefield  Lemen  was  flying 
over  was  far  from  No  Man’s 
Land. 

“A  bunch  of  young  bandits 
shot  and  killed  a  teller  in  a 
Lamar,  Colorado  bank  and  ab¬ 
ducted  another  teller,”  he  says, 
“and  our  paper  arranged  to 
borrow  a  local  millionaire’s 
WWI  German  Fokker  single¬ 
engine  airplane.  I  was  assigned 
to  cover  the  story  with  a  re¬ 
porter  but  somewhere  along  the 


^Going  to  fish  my  way  around  the  world 

Kodak’s  Wint  Lemen  not  sour 
about  leaving  photo  world 


line  w’e  got  separated  and  I 
went  on  this  1927  aerial  posse 
alone.  We  chased  the  robbers 
clear  through  the  Kansas  Bad¬ 
lands  and  the  cars  belonging  to 
the  good  guys  below  were  mark¬ 
ed  with  white  ribbons  on  the 
roofs  so  we  could  tell  them  apart 
from  the  gangster’s  car.  Be¬ 
sides  the  teller  they  later  ad¬ 
ducted  a  Dinghton,  Kansas  doc¬ 
tor  who  had  treated  one  of  them 
for  gunshot  wounds  received  in 
the  holdup.  Later  they  murder¬ 
ed  both  the  doctor  and  the 
teller.” 

Speed  demon!* 

The  Mack  Sennett  chase  lasted 
four  days;  “I  sat  in  the  plane 
and  wrote  reports  as  well  as 
shooting  pictures,”  he  says,  “and 
we’d  land  in  cow  pastures  and 
file  our  stories  with  the  farm¬ 
ers.  After  getting  over  the 
initial  shock  of  seeing  an  air¬ 
plane  they’d  get  them  to  the 
wire  office  and  the  story  would 
get  back  to  the  paper  in  good 
time,  but  the  pictures  took  36 
hours  to  get  to  Denver  by  train. 
The  paper  ran  a  running  com- 
mentar>'  of  the  entire  caper.” 

A  few  years  later  the  bank 
robbers  were  captured  in  the 
Oklahoma  Badlands.  They 
turned  out  to  be  a  pair  of  des¬ 
perado  brothers. 

Lemen  calls  this  his  most 
memorable  story,  but  it  came  as 
no  surprise  for  he  knew  photo¬ 
journalism  would  be  exciting 
ever  since  he  asked  his  grand¬ 
mother  to  buy  him  a  tintype 
camera  he’d  seen  advertised  in 
a  comic  book.  He  was  then  six- 
years-old  and  she  turned  him 
down  cold. 

He  had  to  wait  another  six 
years  before  he  got  his  first 
camera,  a  $1.50  box  camera.  At 
last  “Flash”  Lemen  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  he  wasted  no  time 
breaking  in  his  new  camera.  He 
became  the  unofficial  photo¬ 
grapher  at  a  Denver  YMCA 
camp. 

Practical  experience 

Later  he  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 
where  he  paid  $45  a  year  tui¬ 
tion  and  lived  in  a  fraternity 
house.  But  after  two  years  of 
rah-rahing  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration  it  was  back  to  his 
first  love:  photography. 

“I  worked  in  a  camera  store 
in  my  home  town  of  Denver,” 


he  remembers,  “and  we  carried 
imported  cameras.  It  was  a 
wonderful  shop  to  work  in  and 
was  a  fine  place  to  learn  the 
business.  In  1926  Harry 
Rhoads,  who  retired  recently 
after  69  years  with  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  asked  my  boss 
at  the  camera  shop  if  he  could 
borrow  me  awhile  to  work  as  a 
photographer  for  his  paper.  I 
was  in  seventh  heaven  and  got 
a  six-month  leave  of  absence  to 
take  the  job. 

Lemen  made  page  one  his 
first  time  out.  “I  shot  a  picture 
of  a  bunch  of  boozed-up  cattle¬ 
men  sitting  in  their  car  which 
had  crashed  through  the  guard 
rails  of  the  viaduct  crossing  the 
Platte  River.  The  car  was 
perched  on  high  tension  wires 
with  them  inside.”  The  cattle¬ 
men  survived  their  ordeal  but 
Lemen  almost  fainted  when  he 
found  himself  the  recipient  of  a 
$5  raise.  “Harry  gave  me  a 
check  for  $35,  five  dollars  more 
than  I  was  to  make,”  he  says, 
“and  this  was  remarkable  in 
1926.” 

Lemen  and  his  fellow  photo¬ 
graphers  shot  with  4x5  Graph¬ 
ics,  used  flashpowder  and  glass 
plates  and  relied  on  film  that 
had  a  speed  of  from  20  to  24 
ASA. 

He  covered  the  “entire  state 
and  parts  of  Kansas  and  Wyo¬ 
ming”  and  shot  Aimee  Semple 
McPherson,  the  Billy  Graham 
of  her  day,  as  well  as  the  return 
of  Charles  Lindbergh.  The 
farthest  that  he  ever  traveled 
while  working  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  was  to  Kansas 
City  to  cover  the  Republican 
Convention  that  nominated 
Herbert  Hoover — a  distance  of 
500  miles.  He  was  making  aerial 
photos  as  early  as  1926. 

No  wireservice 

“In  those  days  we  had  four 
photographers  on  our  staff,”  he 
says.  “The  Rocky  Mountain 
News  had  ‘about  75,000’  cir¬ 
culation  (today  192,279  daily 
and  209,887  Sunday).  The 
paper  then  cost  2<  daily  and  5< 
Sunday. 

In  1928,  after  two  years  with 
the  News,  he  went  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  Lemen  was  21  and 
made  $50  a  week.  He  stayed  in 
Pittsburgh  for  10  months  and 
then  went  to  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Times,  where  he  found  himself 
that  paper’s  fuzzy-cheeked  chief 
photographer. 


Lemen  survived  the  Depres¬ 
sion,  pay  cuts,  personnel  l  uts, 
administration  shake  ups  and 
countless  upheavals.  He  sur¬ 
vived  while  a  parade  of  awen 
editors  marched  through,  and 
his  photographers  survived  with 
him. 

“In  those  days  the  midwest 
papers  were  far  ahead  of  the 
eastern  ones  in  photog^raphy,” 
he  says.  And  with  Lemen  came 
the  brisk  winds  of  change.  “I 
bought  Speedgraphics  for  the 
staff — they  hadn’t  come  east  yet 
— and  eventually  bought  six 
cameras  for  $1,200.” 

I.«ica8  come  east 

In  1931  Lemen  introduced 
Leicas,  “You  could  do  things 
with  a  mini-camera  that  you 
couldn’t  do  with  a  big  one,”  he 
says,  “and  you  didn’t  need  flash 
nor  a  tripod  either.”  In  1935 
Lemon  wrote  a  chapter  in  the 
Leica  manual  entitled  “News 
Photography  With  35-mm.” 

In  “late  ’34  or  early  ’35," 
Lemen  shot  a  series  of  pictures 
of  a  mother  giving  birth  and 
his  paper  ran  it  as  a  spread  in 
its  roto  section.  Lemen  shot 
this  “private  moment  in  the  life 
of  a  mother”  in  a  Catholic  hos¬ 
pital — one  year  before  Lift 
magazine  used  a  similar  spread, 
which  was  widely  heralded. 

During  his  tenure  with  the 
Buffalo  Times  he  won  a  number 
of  photo  awards  including  Lei- 
ca’s  Oscar  Barnack  Medal. 
“Back  in  those  days  there 
weren’t  too  many  photo  competi¬ 
tions,”  he  says,  “but  today  there 
are  plenty.”  He  went  on  to  win 
the  Sprague  Award,  the  Vi^ 
ginia  Press  Photographen 
Award,  the  Mike  Ackerman 
Award  and  many  more.  He  has 
“all  sorts  of  trophies  and 
plaques  at  home.” 

Not  worried 

In  July  of  1939  Lemen  was 
33  and  he  owned  two  Leicas, 
one  4x5  Graphic,  one  5x6  View 
camera,  a  Leitz  enlarger,  a  new 
$950  Plymouth,  and  had  a  job 
that  paid  $85  a  week.  He  was 
married,  was  buying  a  home, 
made  $20  a  week  extra  free¬ 
lancing  and  had  $500  in  the 
bank.  And  iaen  the  p:iper 
folded. 

“I  never  worried  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  living,”  he  says,  “I  was  » 
photog^rapher.  I  knew  more 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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With  a  little  help 
the  Mamiya  TLR  becomes 
a  traveling  studio. 


wM  H  you  do  photography  for  a  living,  you’ll  find  pensation.  And  that's  only  part  of  the  Mamiya  The  list  goes  on,  with  hand  grips,  lens 

■icsi,  ®'e  Mamiya  twin-lens  reflex  a  mighty  helpful  story.  Even  more  important  is  the  array  of  hoods,  fiiters,  carrying  cases-everything 

camera  to  have  around.  In  fact,  it'll  probably  equipment  the  Mamiya  user  can  draw  upon  you  expect  in  a  comprehensive  photographic 

new  *>•  your  favorite  workhorse,  as  It  Is  for  anytime  he  needs  "a  little  help."  system.  Yet.  there’s  none  of  the  bulkiness 

I  job  thousands  of  working  pros.  Let’s  start  with  interchangeable  lenses.  generally  associated  with  professional 

wa*  To  earn  this  popularity,  Mamiya  had  to  Mamiya  was  the  first  to  offer  this  facility  in  ^uipment.  A  complete  Mamiya  TLR  outfit 

lome,  be  the  most  rugged,  reliable  and  versatile  any  2Vi  TLR.  Today,  you  can  choose  among  e®**ly  •'"o  compact  shoulder  case- 

free-  TLR  In  the  business.  And  that  certainly  seven  focal  lengths,  from  55  to  250mm,  and  truly,  a  traveling  studio. 

th(  describes  the  latest  automatic  Mamiya  C330  switch  them  even  in  mid-roll.  Finders,  too.  More  than  fourteen  years  of  profes- 

mper  and  standard  C220.  Their  built-in  facilities  are  interchangeable.  In  fact,  one  of  the  five  *ional  use  and  exj^rlence  have  flone  Into 

include  120/220  film  capacity,  extra-long  Mamiya  finders  embodies  the  first  thru-the-  today  s  Mamiya  TLR  systeni  to  miako  it  the 

mak-  bellows  for  closeups  without  special  acces-  lens  meter  system  in  the  TLR  field.  The  auto-  most  helpful  a  busy  pro  could  wish  for.  Look 

ir.ig  i  lories,  closeup  exposure  information  and  matic  C330  also  has  interchangeable  finder  **  ®  **  camera  dealer,  or 

,  ,,rf  right-  and  left-hand  focusing  knobs,  among  screens  (six  available).  Also,  its  120/220  roll-  details. 

[)  others.  The  C330  also  offers  automatic  film/  film  back  interchanges  with  a  sheet  film/  Mamiya  division  /  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 

ihu'ter  crank  and  automatic  parallax  com-  plate  adapter.  lndustries,lnc.,Garden  City,  N.Y.1 1530  900 


^WinV  Lemen 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

ways  to  make  a  buck  and  had 
plenty  of  confidence  in  my  own 
abilities.  I  never  had  any  fear 
of  going  hungry’  or  being  with¬ 
out  clothes.”  He  was  out  of 
work  one  month,  during  which 
time  he  made  more  than  $300 
freelancing.  “It  was  no  sweat 
to  make,”  he  says. 

Even  back  in  the  day  of  the 
first  New  York  World’s  Fair 
people  over  30  felt  themselves 
automatically  atrophy  the  sec¬ 
ond  they  reached  their  third 
decade.  “I’d  gotten  a  few  news¬ 
paper  offers,”  says  Lemen,  “but 
I  decided  I  didn’t  w’ant  to  be  an 
old  staff  photographer.  I  saw 
too  many  of  them  who  had  no 
place  to  go.  A  gruy  could  be  the 
best  photographer  in  the  world, 
but  once  his  legs  gave  out  on 
him  he  was  out  of  luck.  A  photo¬ 
grapher’s  job  depends  on  how 
strong  his  leg^s  are.” 

Rubberlegs  Lemen  had  earlier 
received  a  job  offer  from  East¬ 
man  Kodak  but  at  the  time  he 
was  employed.  “They  never  had 
a  newspaper  photographer  as  a 
technical  representative,”  h  e 
says.  “They  had  studio  men  call¬ 
ing  on  newspapers  and  there 
was  no  rapport  with  photo¬ 
graphers.”  Kodak  hired  Lemen 
and  paid  him  $62  a  week.  “I 
never  asked  about  the  money,” 
he  admits,  “I  had  confidence  in 
myself  and  felt  I’d  eventually 
succeed  and  get  what  I  was 
worth.” 

Huge  territory 

“The  entire  United  States 
was  my  territory,  and  I  was  a 
tech  rep  without  portfolio.”  He 
moved  to  Queens,  New  York  and 
began  his  new  career  of  “telling 
our  company  what  the  news 
photographers  needed.” 

And  they  needed  plenty.  The 
first  thing  was  faster  film. 

“We  got  busy  and  had  our 
people  make  a  new  film,  Super 
Panchro  Press,  Type-B,  which 
had  a  speed  of  125.  The  film 
had  an  excellent  latitude  and 
was  great  in  either  sunlight  or 
with  flash.  And  the  grain  was 
good,”  he  says. 

The  film  tecame  available  in 
1940  and  Lemen  says  he  “ped¬ 
dled  his  bicycle  all  over  the 
United  States”  introducing  it  to 
photographers.  His  sales  record 
was  9  out  of  10.  “Till  then 
Kodak  only  had  10%  of  the 
press  film  market,”  he  says, 
“but  now  it’s  close  to  100%.” 

Tri-X  film  was  one  of  Lemen’s 
babies.  "We  knew  the  photo¬ 
graphers  needed  something 
faster  than  Type-B,  so  we  got 
our  scientists  a  half-million  dol¬ 
lars  to  speed  the  film’s  ratio. 


HOLD  THAT  PLANE! — Larnan  runs  for  an  Air  Fore*  piano  in  Los 
An9ales  during  NPPA's  rocenf  Flying  Short  Course.  Ha  hasn't 
missed  a  single  one  and  this  made  an  even  dozen  aerial  seminars 
he's  attended. 


After  six  months  and  a  lot  of 
basic  research  they  doubled  the 
speed  and  kept  the  grain.  We 
called  this  new  film  (forerun¬ 
ner  to  today’s  Tri-X)  Royal  Pan 
and  it  had  a  speed  of  400.”  This 
was  in  1954  and  Royal  Pan  re¬ 
placed  Super  Double-X,  which 
had  a  snail-like  speed  of  100. 

In  1960  Lemen  introduced  his 
company’s  new  Tri-X.  “It  had 
an  even  finer  grain  and  was  a 
whole  lot  sharper,”  he  says. 
“The  film  got  its  first  tryout 
the  same  way  Royal  Pan  did,  at 
a  Presidential  Convention.” 

Both  films  were  unanimously 
elected  by  news  photographers. 

In  1942  Lemen  patented  a 
flash  sjmehronizer  tester.  “It 
was  a  simple  device  to  see  if  the 
shutter  and  flash  worked  to¬ 
gether  and  was  little  more  than 
a  round  disc  with  two  holes  in 
it,”  he  says.  Lemen’s  contrap¬ 
tion  used  sensitized  paper  and 
another  device  came  along  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  that  updated 
his.  He  sold  his  patent  to  East¬ 
man  Kodak  for  $1. 

During  WWII  he  was  a 


photo  officer  in  the  Marines  and 
went  from  first  lieutenant  to 
major  in  three  years.  He  was 
in  chaiige  of  the  Marine’s  Still 
Photo  School  at  Quantico,  Va., 
and  later  set  up  their  still  movie 
set-up  in  Washington.  His  se¬ 
curity  clearance  was  similar  to 
James  Bond’s. 

Lemen  is  addicted  both  to 
Turkish  cigarettes  (that  smell 
like  burning  galoshes)  and  to 
hard  work.  He  spends  four 
months  out  of  every  year  on 
the  road  and  is  the  darling  of 
Rochester’s  luggage  shops.  “I’ve 
gone  through  a  few  dozen  suit- 
cases  on  these  one-night 
stands,”  he  says,  “but  my  first 
one  lasted  15  years.” 

But  for  Lemen  his  “one-night 
stands”  are  more  like  a  meeting 
of  the  clan  than  they  are  work. 
“I’ve  got  friends  on  papers  all 
over  the  country,”  he  admits, 
“and  there’s  not  a  town  where 
I  haven’t  got  a  photographer 
friend.”  He  made  his  first 
NPPA  Short  Course  in  1938 
and  has  made  all  12  Flying 
Short  Courses. 


“I’ve  never  been  much  o  '  a 
collector  of  anything,”  he  s;-y8, 
“and  I’ve  never  saved  n  ich 
except  the  zany  hats,  gag  cards, 
photos  and  ‘wound  stripes’  i’ve 
gotten  on  these  NPPA  trip; .  I 
once  owned  the  first  hand-n  :ide 
electronic  fiash  ever  made  .ind 
today  it  would  be  a  mus<  um 
piece.  But  I  gave  it  away.  I 
still  have  a  few  negatives  of 
pictures  I  made  when  I  was  a 
working  photographer  but  I  only 
kept  a  few.  I  felt  they  were 
the  property  of  the  paper  so  I 
didn’t  take  many.” 


Lemen,  a  life  member  of 
NPPA  (“they  automatically 
make  you  one  when  you  reach 
62”)  has  “seen  a  hell  of  a  lot 
of  youngsters  come  up  in  this 
business,”  and  feels  that  the 
help  he  received  as  a  neophyte 
photographer  should  be  passed 
on  to  others. 

“In  this  business  some  guy 
from  a  small  paper  in  Iowa 
suddenly  turns  out  to  be  another 
Dick  Sroda,  or  another  Bill 
Snead,  or  another  Perry  Riddle, 
and,  they  end  up  on  the  staff  of 
National  Geographic  or  Life. 
And  when  they  d  o  you’re 
awfully  glad  you  weren’t  mean 
to  them,”  he  says. 

When  Lemen,  who  has  been 
as  far  East  as  Istanbul  bat 
never  to  the  Pacific,  hangs  up 
his  GONE  FISHING!  sign  he 
and  his  second  wife,  Helen,  will 
angle  their  way  to  the  trout 
streams  in  those  never  seen 
lands  in  the  Pacific.  Helen 
(who  shoots  with  a  Kodak  In* 
stamatic)  is  the  sister  of  Le¬ 
men’s  first  wife  of  32  yean, 
Lillian.  After  Lillian  died  Le¬ 
men  married  his  former  siste^ 
in-law  and  became  his  two 
nephews’  step-father.  “They’re 
tickled  pink  with  the  marriage,” 
says  their  multi-relative,  “awi 
they  call  me  Uncle  Pop.” 

But  fishing  won’t  interfere 
with  his  photo  conventioni, 
which  he’ll  attend  even  tho 
he  won’t  be  punching  a  cl 
anymore.  “I’ll  still  be  active  in 
NPPA,”  he  says.  “I  just  hope  I 
have  enough  sense  to  keep  tsf' 
mouth  shut  and  not  try  to  till 
everyone  how  it  was  done  back 
in  the  old  days.” 


Associate  MD 


than  they  are  work.  William  H.  Kennedy  Jr. 
riends  on  papers  all  been  appointed  associate  m 
juntry,”  he  admits,  director  of  Campbell-Ewald. 

B  not  a  town  where  will  directly  assist  the  ni 
got  a  photographer  director,  J.  M.  Mo}nuhan,  in 
le  made  his  first  management  and  develop;  e 
•rt  Course  in  1938  of  the  media  department, 
lade  all  12  Flying  will  retain  his  responsibili 
ses.  as  director  of  media  buying. 
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For  Americans  Hn visible  people^ 

Adventure  strip  and 
column  feature  blacks 


By  Don  Maley 

Two  more  syndicates  are  in- 
troducinjf  black  features  in  the 
hope  of  attracting  America’s 
“invisible  people”  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“For  years,”  said  Arthur 
Laro,  president  and  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  “America’s 
‘invisible  people’ — the  black 
population  which  makes  up  10% 
of  our  newspaper  readership — 
were  unable  to  see  themselves 
or  to  be  seen  in  any  but  the 
most  humble  Actional  roles.” 

“Somehow,”  he  continued, 
“they  remain  invisible  to  the 
rest  of  us,  even  though  they  had 
participated  for  hundreds  of 
years  in  the  common  struggle 
to  realize  the  American  dream 
.  .  .  and  even  though  many  had 
long  since  proven  themselves  in 
every  avenue  of  our  national 
life,  including  the  arts,  sciences, 
government,  and  industry.” 

Dam  broken 

But  suddenly  the  dam  was 
broken.  “Talented  blacks  glit¬ 
ter  in  the  starring  top  ranks  of 
all  media — in  motion  pictures, 
tele\nsion.  Action,  and  the  thea¬ 
ter.  Only  in  the  newspaper 
strip  Aeld  do  they  still  remain 
relatively  ‘invisible’,”  Laro 
noted. 

But  Laro  hopes  his  syndi¬ 
cate’s  new  adventure  strip, 
“Friday  Foster,”  will  change 
all  that  when  it  is  released  on 
January  18. 

“Friday  Foster,”  according  to 
Laro,  “portrays  America’s  most 
dramatic  day-to-day  news  story, 
as  one  girl  actually  lives  it — 
the  story  of  black  Americans 
reaching  out  for  a  piece  of  the 
action.” 

Friday  struggles  “for  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness  in  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  glamorous  jet-set  jungle 
world  of  high  fashion  and  com¬ 
munications  media  makes  a  hu¬ 
man  interest  story  of  basic  ap¬ 
peal  of  every  newspaper  read¬ 
er,  of  whatever  color.  She  is 
more  than  a  ‘black  Cinderella.’” 

“Friday  Foster”  is  a  girl 
photographer  (“clicking  a  shut¬ 
ter  really  turns  her  on”)  who 
has  “a  yen  to  make  a  name 
for  herself  as  a  top-rank  news 
and  fashion  photographer.”  By 
a  combination  of  “breaks  and 
talent,  Friday  wins  a  job  as 


Friday  Foster 

assistant  to  a  big-name  photog- 
tographer — handsome  young 
Shawn  North.”  (“Basically,” 
says  the  syndicate,  “it  is  a  soap- 
opera  entertainment  strip.”) 

“Eventually — as  a  result  of 
a  chance  All-in  on  an  assign¬ 
ment  which  Shawn  North  is 
shooting — Friday  is  drawn  into 
the  spotlight  as  a  black  model 
.  .  .  and  Ands  a  whole  new  ca¬ 
reer  in  fashion  modeling  sud¬ 
denly  opening  up  to  her.” 

Bright  idea 

“We  wanted  a  strip  with 
black  characters,”  said  Laro, 
“and  then  earlier  this  year  ‘Fri¬ 
day  Foster’  was  sent  to  us.  In¬ 
stead  of  introducing  a  black 
character  in  an  existing  strip 
we  thought  we’d  introduce  an 
entire  new  strip.” 

“Friday  Foster”  makes  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate’s  23rd  daily 
strip  and  26th  Sunday  strip. 

Jim  Lawrence,  51-year-old 
adventure  strip  writer  who  has 
been  writing  “James  Bond”  for 
the  London  Daily  Express 
Syndicate,  had  worked  on  the 
“Joe  Palooka”  strip.  It  was 
Lawrence’s  agent  who  contact¬ 
ed  Laro  with  his  client’s  “Fri¬ 
day  Foster”  feature. 

Lawrence  started  writing 
strips  in  1957  under  the 
tutelage  of  comic  strip  writer 
Allen  Saunders.  He  has  40 
juvenile  mystery  and  science- 
Action  books  to  his  credit  and 
has  ghosted  for  such  famous 
boys’  series  as  ‘Tom  Swift,  Jr.” 
and  “The  Hardy  Boys,”  and  a 
series  of  his  own  creation, 
“Christopher  Cool,  Teen 


Agent.”  Among  the  juveniles 
under  his  own  byline  are  “Bam- 
aby’s  Bells”  and  “Binky  Broth¬ 
ers,  Detectives.”  He  was  bom 
in  Detroit  and  now  lives  in 
Summit,  New  Jersey. 

“Friday  Foster’s”  co-author 
is  36-year-old  Jorge  Longaron 
of  Barcelona,  Spain.  Longaron 
draws  the  strip.  He  began  pub¬ 
lishing  his  Arst  cartoon  draw¬ 
ing's  in  juvenile  books  at  age  15 
and  a  few  years  later  he 
switched  from  comic  books  to 
newspaper  and  magazine  strips. 

The  young  artist  is  well- 
known  for  his  exciting  color 
illustrations  based  on  war  and 
western  themes,  and  also  for 
the  illustrations  he  does  for 
women’s  magazines. 

“Longaron  was  here  for  three 
months  doing  research  for  the 
strip,”  Laro  said,  “and  he  went 
up  to  Harlem  with  a  camera 
and  took  a  grreat  many  pictures 
of  black  people  for  reference. 
He  was  particularly  interested 
in  black  styles  and  the  new 
black  appearance.” 

Laro  showed  the  strip  to  a 
number  of  black  people  who 
“liked  it  and  made  suggest- 
tions.”  “They  didn’t  like  us  to 
call  our  character  ‘Miss  Fri¬ 
day’,”  Laro  related.  “They 
thought  it  sounded  too  Uncle 
Tomish.” 

Lawrepce  writes  the  story 
line  and  sends  it  to  Longaron, 
who  supplies  the  art  work.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  distance  involved, 
they  must  do  the  strip  far 
ahead.  Right  now  they  are  14 
weeks  ahead  and  the  strip’s 
being  produced  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  week. 


an  Uncle  Tom  nor  a  Black  Pan¬ 
ther,  neither  a  black-power  igi- 
tator  nor  a  separatist.” 

Varied  barkground 

Osenenko  described  his  latest 
columnist  as  being  “rich  in  ex¬ 
perience.”  “He  has  laid  8(  wer 
pipe  in  Key  West  and  he  helped 
build  the  Alcan  Highway.  He 
was  gn'aduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  edited  wei  kly 
newspapers  in  Tallahassee  and 
West  Palm  Beach,  w’orked  as  a 
waiter  and  rose  to  food  service 
manager  at  $10,000  a  year.  He 
was  Pittsburgh  area  director  for 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund, 
sending  100  students  to  col¬ 
lege.” 

“He  became  assistant  business 
manager  of  Bishop  College  in 
Dallas  and  helped  organize  the 
Arst  Dallas  Summer  Youth  Job 
Fair.  He  is  president  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  seeking  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  low  cost  housing  for  500 
Negro  families  in  a  suburb  of 
Dallas,”  added  Osenenko. 

Besides  these  laurels  McCoy 
is  an  organizer  of  a  weekly  tv 
talk  show  and  for  two  years  was 
honored  by  the  Dallas  Press 
Club  as  a  “headliner”  as  a 
“mover  and  doer”  for  Dallas. 
His  column  appears  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  in  the 
San  Antonio  Express. 

“When  I  met  McCoy  in  Dallas 
recently,”  Osenenko  said,  “a 
white  well-wisher  told  me,  ‘This 
man  seeks  no  repatriation,  no 
militant  action,  no  favors  of  the 
government,  church  or  any  or¬ 
ganization  but  black  themselves. 
He  was  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
claimed  as  the  type  of  man 
every  community  needs  by  show¬ 
ing  the  blacks  how  to  better 
themselves  with  dignity  and  mo¬ 
tivation  that  will  stimulate  the 
Negro  into  being  accepted  into 
any  community  on  equal  level. 
McCoy  is  indeed  indefatigable 
in  this  respect.” 


fnt  now  they  are  14  .  _ _ i 

kd  and  the  strip’s  Doctors  commend 

uced  at  the  rate  of  column  on  health 

Dr.  Lester  L.  Coleman,  a 
♦  *  •  New  York  physician  and  sur¬ 

geon  whose  column  “Speaking 
Negro  ccdumnist  of  Your  Health”  is  distributed 

The  other  black  feature  is  Kihg  Features  Syndicate, 
“Black  and  White,”  a  weekly  has  received  a  CertiAcate  of 
column  offred  by  Bell-McClure  Commendation  from  the  Ameri- 
Syndicate.  It  is  written  by  Cul-  Academy  of  General  Prac- 
len  E.  McCoy.  tice. 

“For  two  years  I’ve  been  The  CertiAcate  read,  in  part: 
searching  for  a  Negro  writer  “This  citation  is  for  the  pr^ 
who  could  tell  both  white  and  vision  of  outstanding  public 
black  America  what  the  black  education  in  medical  matters 
man  thinks  about  news  and  through  a  regular  newspaper 
events,”  said  John  Osenenko,  column  of  consistent  excelleiicc 
executive  vicepresident  of  Bell-  and,  in  addition,  being  eff*iC- 
McClure.  “I  sought  a  writer  who  tively  involved  in  a  program  de- 
had  a  deep  understanding  of  signed  to  orient  editors  and 

Negro  motivation  and  aspira-  writers  on  the  re-emergence  of 

tions,  and  one  who  was  neither  family  practice.” 
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By  Pauline  Ettlinger 


Joe  Namath  of  the  New  York 
Jets  (and  Dick  Schaap)  wrote, 
“I  Can’t  Wait  Until  Tomorrow 
Because  I  Get  Better  Looking 
Every  Day.”  The  title  applies 
to  another  figure  in  the  sports 
world:  Elinor  Kaine,  the  distaff 
I  football  writer.  And  her  figure  is 
better  than  Broadway  Joe’s. 

At  33,  Elinor  has  gained  the 
,  respect  of  many  of  her  peers.  In 
addition  to  her  syndicated  col¬ 
umn,  “Football  and  the  Single 
Girl,”  and  Line  Back,  a  news¬ 
letter  she  writes,  she  is  busy 
tearing  down  the  “for  men  only” 
sign  in  the  formidable  world  of 
sports  she  has  entered  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

She  is  both  amused  and  out¬ 
raged  at  the  barbs  aimed  at  her 
by  some  of  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive,  albeit  seasoned  sports  writ- 


Elinor  Kaine 


warmer  months.  She  enjoys 
working  alone.  “It’s  more  effi- 


free  tickets,”  she  explainet..  “I 
don’t  usually  ask  dates  to  ac¬ 
company  me  on  game  assign¬ 
ments.  When  we  go  to  the  sta¬ 
dium  I  take  along  binoculars,  a 
radio,  and  a  typewriter.  1'hey 
have  to  carry  these  and  I  don’t 
know  that  they’re  so  wild  about 
that. 

“I  have  dated  some  of  the 
writers  and  the  coaches.  A  lot 
of  the  players  are  younger  than 
me  now  and  we’re  just  friends." 

Elinor  attended  Smith  College 
where  she  became  interested  in 
football.  “Everyone  I  went  out 
with  was  crazy  about  football. 
The  local  newspapers  were  full 
of  boring  stuff  on  the  local 
teams  so  I  used  to  take  notes 
for  some  of  the  papers. 

“I  wanted  to  write  for  a  news¬ 
paper  but  I  majored  in  math 
because  I  didn’t  like  English  lit. 

In  computer  work 
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ers.  “And  the  more  nervous  they 
get  when  I’m  around,  the  more 
of  an  issue  they  make  of  it,  the 
better  it  is  for  me,”  she  said. 
“They’re  defeating  their  own 
purpose.” 

A  member  of  the  Professional 
Football  Writers  Association, 
she  does  not  feel  intimidated  at 
I  being  its  only  woman  member. 
“They  aren’t  malicious  at  meet- 
j  ings.  They  just  ignore  me,  hop- 
I  ing  I’ll  go  away.” 

She  likes  the  game 

Dark-haired  and  brown-eyed, 
she  has  a  ready  smile  and  a  vis¬ 
ible  quality  of  wholesomeness. 
Her  manner  is  warm  and  direct 
j  and  invites  conversation.  A  few 
questions  about  her  work  will 
spark  an  enthusiastic  response 
'  about  all  the  things  she  enjoys 
in  the  sports  world. 

Elinor  does  what  she  likes  to 
do.  She  covers  football  in  the 
fall  and  winter  and  track  in  the 


cient.  No  lunch  hours.  And  I 
can  wear  blue  jeans.  I  don’t 
want  to  give  the  impression  I 
work  in  an  ivory  tower.  I  spend 
about  five  hours  a  week  just 
talking  on  the  phone.  There  are 
lots  of  deadlines,  too.” 

A  New  Yorker  by  profession, 
if  not  by  birth,  she  lives  by  her¬ 
self  in  a  Manhattan  apartment. 
Her  livingroom  is  her  office.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  furnish¬ 
ings  it  holds  a  mailing  machine, 
an  electric  typewriter,  three 
television  sets,  and  radios.  Often 
she  has  all  three  tv  sets  on  at 
the  same  time  covering  football 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Free  tickets 

She  is  an  imaginative  cook 
and  enjoys  entertaining  friends, 
except  in  the  fall  months  when 
football  schedules  are  so  heavy. 
Elinor’s  social  life  has  not  suf¬ 
fered  by  her  work.  “Most  men 
like  football  games  and  I  get 


Just  out  of  college  and  with 
a  degree  in  mathematics,  she 
went  to  work  at  Princeton’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Aeronautical  Engi¬ 
neering  in  the  research  lab.  For 
the  next  two  years  she  worked 
with  computers.  “I  really  missed 
football,”  she  told  this  reporter, 
“so  with  a  little  more  training 
I  want  back  to  writing  about 
it” 

Elinor  grew  up  in  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  and  during  her 
high  school  years  the  family 
moved  to  Winnetka,  Illinois.  Her 
father  had  spent  many  years 
training  horses.  Elinor  was  his 
companion  on  his  frequent  trips 
to  the  track.  Naturally,  horse 
racing  was  her  first  love,  but 
“there’s  not  much  of  a  future  in 
it  for  girls  and  it’s  very  local¬ 
ized.  I  spent  a  winter  covering 
the  track  for  the  Miami  Herald 
and  the  Morning  Telegraph.” 

Her  parents,  now  retired,  are 
living  in  South  Carolina.  Her 
grandfather  played  pro-footbaD 
in  1902-1903,  on  teams  in  Staten 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  for 
about  $5  a  game. 

In  May,  June,  and  July,  Eli¬ 
nor  works  at  Hialeah  in  Florida 
and  at  Belmont  Park  in  Nev 
York.  She  interviews  jockeys 
and  trainers  for  informal  ses¬ 
sions  the  track  puts  on  for  it- 
patrons. 

Line  Back,  her  twice-weekly 
newsletter,  goes  to  6,000  res¬ 
taurants.  The  Wednesday  edi¬ 
tion  is  packed  with  notes  or 
plays  behind  the  scene,  how  i' 
happened,  reasons  for  lineup 
changes,  what  players  do  off 
Continued  on  page  €0 
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season,  other  occupations, 
switches  of  coaches,  interviews 
and  trades  of  players.  Friday’s 
issue  contains  predictions.  “My 
fan  mail  from  people  who  lost 
money  on  my  predictions  gets  a 
little  unfriendly,”  Elinor  re¬ 
marked. 

She  started  Line  Back  in 
1961,  A  hJew  York  Post  editor 
liked  it  and  in  1966  she  started 
to  do  a  column.  Editors  of 
seven  other  newspapers  saw  the 
column,  liked  it  and  took  it. 
“Now  I  have  57  papers,”  she 
said.  They  are  sen-ic^  by  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate, 

Y'ale  Bowl  prcM  box 

Elinor’s  brush  wnth  discrimi¬ 
nation  came  last  summer  when 
she  covered  the  Jets-Giants 
game  at  Yale  Bowl.  She  was  de¬ 
nied  entry  to  the  press  box,  she 
charged,  because  of  her  sex.  Her 
attorney  filed  suit  for  $25,000  in 
damages. 

“I  said  I  would  call  off  the 
suit  if  they  would  give  me  a 
seat  in  the  press  box,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “What  they  did  was 
change  my  seat  from  the  press 
box  to  the  press  area.  That’s 
where  they  used  to  shoot  those 
old-fashioned  newsreels. 

“Most  of  the  discrimination 
comes  from  the  older  writers 
and  cf  lumnists — the  humorless 
ones.  There’s  a  huge  generation 
gap  in  sports  writing.  The  more 
hostile  they  are  to  me,  the  better 
because  people  are  talking  about 
me.  The  publicity  and  even  the 
tiniest  bit  of  controversy  helps 
financially.  When  you  live  in  an 
uptight  world  like  sports  it’s  fun 
to  rock  the  boat  a  little.” 

‘I  have  a  lot  of  look-ahead  on 
hirings  and  firings  of  coaches. 
Some  of  the  rumors  spread 
through  normal  channels  like 
newspapers  and  gossip.  A  couple 
of  bookmakers  serve  as  spies  for 
me  and  I  know  when  a  coach 
will  be  out.  As  a  result,  coaches 
are  not  too  happy  to  have  me 
around. 

Locker  room  next? 

“Being  a  woman  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  isn’t  all  bad.  It’s  a  tremen¬ 
dous  asset  at  times,  because  the 
players  really  like  me.  A  lot  of 
them,  especially  those  with  a 
sense  of  humor  would  rather 
talk  to  me  because  I’m  always 
looking  for  something  offbeat. 
Conversations  are  lighter  and 
interviews  tend  to  be  fun. 

“The  disadvantage  is  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  go  to  the  locker  room 
after  the  game.  I  consider  it  a 
disadvantage  because  I  miss  all 
the  game  quotes  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  witty  to  quote.  After  prac- 
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tice  they’re  always  relaxed.  It’s 
not  the  same  over  the  phone.” 

One  of  Elinor’s  earliest  am¬ 
bitions  was  to  write  a  novel.  The 
novel  has  not  yet  arrived  on  the 
scene,  but  her  first  book,  “Pro 
Football  Broadside”  ($6.95), 
covering  the  newsy  qualities  of 
the  football  world,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

“The  book  took  about  three- 
and-a-half  years  of  just  suffer¬ 
ing,  to  write,”  she  said.  Asked 
if  she  is  thinking  of  writing  an¬ 
other  book,  she  said,  “Maybe 
when  I  rest  up.” 

• 

‘Captain  Easy’ 
in  new  hands 

Les  Turner,  artist-writer  who 
has  produced  the  “Captain 
Easy”  comic  strip  since  1943, 
will  retire. 

“Captain  Easy,”  appearing  in 
more  than  600  newspapers  and 
distributed  by  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association,  w'ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  produced  by  Turner’s 
associate.  Bill  Crooks  and  writ¬ 
er,  Jim  Lawrence.  Crooks  has 
been  working  with  Turner  since 
1945. 

Turner  started  on  the  strip 
as  an  assistant  in  1937.  It  was 
then  carried  in  hundreds  of 
new’spapers  as  “Wash  Tubbs” 
and  its  title  was  changed  to 
Captain  Easy  in  1949. 

Tuniei’s  already  completed 
strips  will  continue  to  appear  in 
newspapers  until  early  1970. 

• 

Dick  Chiara  retires ; 
NEA’g  cartographer 

CLEVI'XAND 

Dick  Chiara,  artist/carto¬ 
grapher  whose  maps  have 
brought  trouble  spots  of  the 
world  home  to  millions  since 
World  War  II,  retired  from 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  this  week. 

Chiara  will  remain  in  Cleve¬ 
land  to  teach  art.  paint  and 
help  his  son  manage  Chiara  As¬ 
sociates  Art  Gallery. 

Dick  started  his  professional 
career  in  1924  as  an  instructor 
at  the  Landon  School  of  Art. 
He  joined  the  Cleveland  Press 
in  1926  at  the  age  of  21  to  do 
a  comic  strip  called  “Black  and 
Blue  Eyes.” 

King  Features  lured  Dick 
from  the  Press  to  C]!entral  Press 
in  Cleveland,  where  he  worked 
for  eight  years  and  then  trans¬ 
ferred  him  to  Puck,  The  Comic 
Weekly  in  New  York.  Chiara 
pioneered  comic  strip  advertis¬ 
ing. 

He  returned  to  Scripps-Ho- 
w’ard  in  1945  when  NEA  hired 
him  to  take  over  the  daily  war 
maps  in  addition  to  general 
illustration  and  comic  strip 


Kara  fin  is  sentenced 

Reporter’s  blackmLiil 
practices  denounced 
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Philadelphia 

Harry  J.  Karafin,  former 
newspaper  reporter,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  four  to  nine  years  in 
prison  and  fined  a  total  of 
$3000  for  blackmail  and  cor¬ 
rupt  solicitation. 

Judge  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  Jr., 
who  told  the  defendant  he  had 
betrayed  his  employer,  his  fel¬ 
low  newsmen  and  the  entire 
newspaper  industry,  also  im¬ 
posed  $50  costs  on  him.  Karafin 
immediately  appealed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  for 
a  new  trial  and  he  was  released 
in  $75,000  bail. 

Karafin,  who  was  dismissed 
by  the  Inquirer  in  March  1967, 
was  convicted  in  October  1968 
of  shaking  down  victims  with 
threats  to  write  unfavorable 
news  stories  about  them. 

Judge  Nix  sentenced  Karafin 
on  19  bills  of  indictment.  Two 
separate  terms  of  1  Vs  to  3  years 
and  a  term  of  1  to  3  years  were 
to  run  concurrently.  He  was 
fined  $1000  on  another  count  and 
concurrent  jail  sentences  were 
imposed  on  15  bills. 

Later  Nix  recalled  the  de¬ 
fendant  from  the  7th  floor  cell 
room  in  City  Hall  and  imposed 
sentences  on  the  remaining  21 
bills  on  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed.  Two  bills  brought  fines 
of  $1000  each  and  the  others 
were  concurrent  prison  terms. 

A  truHird  employee 

“Mr.  Karafin,  you  had  been 
entrusted  by  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  and  most  powerful  news¬ 
papers  with  wide  discretion,” 
Judge  Nix  told  the  defendant. 
“Because  of  the  power  vested  in 
you,  you  had  a  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  to  exercise  that  power  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the 
highest  standards  of  your  pro¬ 
fession. 

“No  weapon  is  more  deadly 
than  the  pen  and  no  asset  more 
valuable  to  one  than  a  good 
name.  Motivated  by  greed  and 
avarice,  you  deliberately  set 
out  to  intimidate  and  destroy. 
You  demonstrated  an  utter  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  rights  of  those 
you  chose  to  prey  upon.” 

The  judge  told  Karafin,  “You 
have  not  only  betrayed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  your  employers  but 
you  have  blackened  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  industry 
in  this  country.  You  have 
brought  shame  to  men  who  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  fair  and 
impartial  reporting. 

“Ofttimes,  in  the  background 
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of  the  common  criminal  thersj 
are  factors  which  mitigate 
offense  .  .  .  poverty,  lack  of  opJ 
portunity,  frustration  and  the| 
like.  You,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  benefits  of  this  society 
...  I  find  nothing  that  justifie^j 
what  you  have  done  and 
excuse  for  your  conduct.” 
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Three  groups  salute 
‘Wee  Pals’  creator 


The  ] 
khich  r 


at  $23  1 
Dnderwi 
Brotheri 

Morris  Turner,  creator  of  th^Co- 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndi 
cate’s  multi-racial  comic  strip 
“Wee  Pals,”  was  the  recipient  torn*’  of 
of  three  awards  from  thre  ihan*  a 
organizations,  all  within  a  weeV  393,' !44 
The  Society  of  Fellows  of  tb  of  this  i 
Anti-Defamation  League  paii  M  cents 
tribute  to  the  cartoonist  it  13,782,7; 
Philadelphia’s  Perelman  An  6rst  hal 
tique  Toy  Museum,  calling  hin 
“one  of  the  most  perceptiv 
social  commentators  on  tH 
American  scene,” 

The  De  Molay  Consistory  N 


1,  Prince  Hall  Scottish 
Masons  of  Philadelphia,  honoreJSjJ(4|^ 
Turner  with  the  1969  l)istinlc«'i»y  c 
guished  Citizen’s  Award. 

In  Pittsburgh  he  received 
citation  by  the  B’nai  B’rith  ^ 


visory  Board  for  his 
contributions  to  intergrou!^,' Co! 


friendship  and  understandina^«t»  c 
through  his  art,” 


A  collection  of  his  cartoon#*«i«  int 
from  “Wee  Pals”  in  paperbacll5?n"Ition 


has  been  published  by  SignfPjjf^ 

>  pro<luce|i;^\„ 
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Books.  He  has  also 
the  “Black  and  White” 
book,  an  introduction  to  famouirio, 
black  Americans  and  their  corf 
tributions  to  U.S.  history. 
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Changes  in  personnel  foi  5lIol7*in<i 
Ohio-print  Publications  hav 
been  announced  by  W.  N*' 

tick,  of  the  Zanesville  I  irnr  Mtcn  Hi 
Recorder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Fishci  ^n,  c< 
are  no  longer  associated  witt 
the  publications.  Fisher  hwi  ’n  Adv 


Personnel  changes 
on  Littick’s  papers 
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been  publisher  since  July  1968f‘"**'°'’ 


ff*  Ent.ri 

The  firm  includes  newspaper^!,  g* 


in  North  Baltimore,  Columbu.'l?**'*''’ 


*<Ml  Coi 

Grove,  Forest  and  Liberty  Cea 
ter.  The  North  Baltimore  |>apei 
is  operated  by  Mrs,  G' r»l< 

Rush  with  Eric  Conger  at  Lib  • 
erty  Center.  James  Stechaelb  ^  Pon 
has  tentatively  assumed  editor 
ship  of  the  Columbus  ('rOT  i 
paper. 
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Public  grabs 
Bidder  stock 
at  premium 


Ai  offering  of  617,585  shares 
of  Bidder  Publications  Inc. 
cMitiiion  stock  at  $22  a  share 
413,586,870)  was  oversub- 
grilx'd.  The  offering  involved 
lightly  less  than  10  percent  of 
its  6.217,323  shares,  as  adjusted 
include  convertible  preferred. 
Immediately  after  the  offer- 
ng,  some  dealers  reported  sales 
t  $23  and  $23.75  a  share.  The 
nderwriters  were  Lehman 
Brothers  and  Goldman,  Sachs  & 
if  th(  Co. 

ndi'  The  newspaper  organization 
itrip  xhich  reported  a  1968  net  in- 
of  $8,412,519  or  $1.23  a 
thre^iiax'  announced  a  net  of  $4,- 
$.3, ’.44  for  the  first  six  months 
»f  tin  if  this  year.  This  equivalent  of 
paif  y  cents  a  share  compared  with 
it  i;  f  i, 782, 720  or  55  cents  for  the 
An  Srst  half  of  1968. 
hin  — 
ptiv 
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Advertising  revenues  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  were  $40,- 
551,940.  Circulation  accounted 
for  $11,977,158  with  broadcast¬ 
ing,  wire  service  and  other  reve¬ 
nues  of  $2,392,767. 

RPI  holdings  include  a  half¬ 
interest  in  San  Jose  Cable  TV 
Service  and  a  30  percent  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Minnesota  Vikings 
Football  Club  Inc. 

Members  of  the  Bidder  family 
dominate  the  list  of  those  mak¬ 
ing  stock  available  in  this  pub¬ 
lic  offering.  Joseph  B.  Bidder, 
San  Jose  publisher,  is  selling 
the  largest  number  of  shares. 
His  52,000  share  reduction  will 
leave  him  with  338,000. 

Joseph  Bidder,  Bernard  H. 
Bidder  Jr.  and  Daniel  H.  Bidder 
are  the  surviving  members  of  a 
trust  established  by  Bernard  H. 
Bidder  for  distribution  on  the 
death  of  his  former  wife,  Nell 
Bidder. 

Only  29,900  of  this  trust’s 
877,500  shares  will  be  sold,  leav¬ 
ing  it  with  847,600  shares  or 
13.6  percent  of  the  BPI  com¬ 
mon,  largest  of  the  single  hold¬ 
ings. 


Wasl  week’s  range 
pf  stock  prices 
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Turkey  Day  records 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  broke 
two  records.  It  contained  more 
pages  and  more  advertising 
than  any  other  daily  issue  in 
the  newspaper’s  122  year  his¬ 
tory. 


Donrey  adds 
HoldenviUe 
Daily  News 

The  HoldenviUe  Daily  Xewa 
is  the  newest  member  of  the 
Donrey  Media  Group’s  Central 
Division  of  Oklahoma  daily 
newspapers. 

Making  the  announcement 
were  Donald  W.  Reynolds,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  J.  L.  Jennings,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Division  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Daily  News  is  the  11th 
daily  newspaper  in  the  state  now 
under  the  Donrey  banner. 

The  newspaper,  established  in 
1927,  was  purchased  from 
Thomas  A.  Massey,  for  an  un¬ 
disclosed  amount.  He  is  major¬ 
ity  stockholder  in  the  Thomas 
A.  Massey  Publishing  Company. 

Jennings  named  John  Thomas 
as  general  manager  of  the  Daily 
News,  taking  over  the  duties 
held  by  Massey. 

Thomas  was  general  manager 
of  the  Daily  News  in  Rogers, 
Arkansas.  Massey  is  leaving 
the  newspaper  business  to  as¬ 
sume  the  private  practice  of  law. 
He  is  now  the  assistant  district 
attorney  for  Hughes  County. 

Reynolds  has  seen  his  media 
group  grow  from  two  dailies  in 
the  early  1940’s  to  its  pre.sent 
24  dailies  and  20  weeklies. 


Whitney  in  merger  deal 
with  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
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John  Hay  Whitney,  last  own¬ 
er  of  the  New  Y'ork  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  will  become  a  major  stock¬ 
holder  in  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Inc. 
if  shareholders  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ap¬ 
prove  its  acquisition  of  Corin¬ 
thian  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Under  terms  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  agreement,  Whitney  and 
Walter  N.  Thayer  of  Corinthian 
Broadcasting  would  become  di¬ 
rectors  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 
Whitney  owns  alteut  48%  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  Corin¬ 
thian,  which  was  formed  in  1967 
as  a  spinoff  from  Whitney  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. 

Corinthian  owns  and  operates 
four  VHF  television  stations  in 
Tulsa,  Houston,  Indianapolis 
and  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  a 
UHF  station  in  Ft,  Wayne,  Ind. 
All  five  stations  are  affiliated 
with  the  CBS  television  network. 

Corinthian  also  owns  Stand¬ 
ard  Reference  Library  Inc., 
which  publishes  and  distributes 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Re¬ 
ference  Encyclopedia  and  other 


home  reference  works,  and  Cor¬ 
inthian  Editions  Inc.,  a  publisher 
of  books  sponsored  by  business 
and  institutions.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  April  .30,  Corinthian 
had  net  income  of  $4.2  million, 
or  $1.25  a  share,  on  revenue  of 
$2.'>.5  million. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  has  a  wide 
variety  of  interests  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  data  service  fields. 
They  include  a  credit,  economics 
and  marketing  service  division ; 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp., 
which  publishes  classified  tele¬ 
phone  directories  and  several 
professional  journals;  Thomas 
Y,  Crowell  Co.,  a  Isook  publi.sher, 
and  Fantus  Co.,  which  provides 
consulting  services  on  plant 
location  and  area  development. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  also  owns 
Moody’s  Investor  Services  Inc,, 
which  offers  a  variety  of  invest¬ 
ment  services,  manuals  and  re¬ 
ports. 

Last  year.  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
earned  $19.2  million,  or  $1.8.')  a 
share,  on  operating  revenue  of 
$261.5  million. 
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Triangle  hires 
ITU  editor  for 
labor  relations 

William  H.  Williams,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Sfrrings  (Colo.)  Free 
Press,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  labor  relations  of  the 
trade  division  of  Triangle  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc. 

The  trade  division  includes 
the  Morning  Telegrayh  in  New 
York  and  Daily  Raemg  Form, 
published  in  six  cities. 

For  nine  years,  Williams  was 
a  representative  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  ne¬ 
gotiating  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  contracts.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  five  ITU  repre¬ 
sentatives  elected  for  computer 
training  and  orientation  at  the 
union’s  school  in  Colorado 
Springs.  The  ITU  has  provided 
subsidies  for  the  Free  Press. 

During  his  early  years  as  a 
printer  at  the  ICnro  (Texas) 
Tribune-Herald,  Williams  at¬ 
tended  Baylor  University,  ma¬ 
joring  in  journalism  and  minor- 
ing  in  accounting.  Later  he 
studied  law  through  LaSalle  In¬ 
stitute  in  Chicago.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  forjner  Lewis  Hens¬ 
ley  of  Waco,  Texas,  and  has  one 
.son.  Mrs.  William.s,  herself,  has 
been  a  practicing  journalist  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Williams  will  take  over  his 
new  duties  January  1,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Morning 
Telegraph  in  New  York  City. 
His  appointment  was  announced 
by  Stewart  Hooker,  publisher. 
• 

3-iii-l  reHearrh 

Three  of  the  foremost  names 
in  the  research  field — Starch, 
Hoojier,  Roper — are  now  joined. 
Burns  W.  Ro|)er,  president 
of  Roper  Research  Associates 
Inc.,  and  Oscar  B.  Lubow,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff 
Inc.,  jointly  confirmed  the  fact 
that  Starch  has  acquired  the 
Roper  organization. 


1' 
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Directory  lists 
news  bureaus 
for  publicists 


“News  Bureaus  in  the  U.S.,” 
a  directory  of  the  bureaus  of 
400  newspapers,  magazines, 
business  publications,  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  syndicates,  has  been 
written  and  published  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Weiner. 

The  guidebook  lists  the  names 
of  personnel,  addresses,  and 
telephone  numbers  of  the  “out- 
of-town”  bureaus  maintained  by 
236  newspapers,  150  magazines 
and  business  publications,  and 
14  wire  services  and  syndicates. 
Publicists  are  encouraged  by  the 
author  “to  zero  in  on  editorial 
sources  which  they  otherwise 
would  ignore  and  which  are 
likely  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
news  materials.” 

Many  major  newspapers  have 
state,  suburban,  and  national 
news  editors.  A  news  release 
sent  to  the  city  editor  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  proper  editor,  but 
it  usually  is  more  efficient,  and 
a  sa\nngs  in  time,  to  send  it  to 
the  local  bureau,  Weiner  said. 

A  few  newspapers,  such  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  maintain  bureaus  but  pre¬ 
fer  that  news  releases  and  other 
communications  be  sent  only  to 
their  main  offices.  Information 
about  these  exceptions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  100-page  book. 


The  author  emphasizes  that 
news  releases  should  not  be  sent 
to  every  bureau  of  a  publication. 
This  results  in  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  with  operations  which 
have  a  large  number  of  bureaus, 
such  as  the  AP  and  U.P.I. 

“News  Bureaus  in  the  U.S.” 
is  priced  at  $15.  (Richard 


Weiner  Inc.,  280  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  10017.) 


U  of  Florida  paper^s 
business  chief  cited 


Brent  G.  Myking,  general 
manager  of  the  University  of 
Florida  Student  Publications, 
has  been  selected  the  outstand¬ 
ing  collegiate  business  adviser 
by  the  500-member  National 
Council  of  College  Publications 
Advisors. 

A  retired  Marine  colonel  with 
a  degree  in  business  administra¬ 
tion,  Myking  first  joined  UF 
Student  Publications  in  1966  as 
general  business  manager.  One 
of  his  first  accomplishments  was 
to  restructure  the  advertising 
department  initiating  expense 
and  bonus  programs.  Today, 
the  advertising  department  is 
projecting  sales  of  close  to 
$200,000  compared  with  $85,- 
000  in  1966. 

“We  no  longer  merely  accept 
advertising,  we  go  out  and  sell 
it.  We  are  prepared  to  compete 
aggressively  with  the  other 
media  for  the  businessman’s  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar,”  Myking  said. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Appraisers— Considtants 


Netcspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
KrehbicI,  Box  S8,  Morton,  Kans.  67654. 


Business  Opportunities 


irs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  488.'>'l 


START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper  | 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis  i 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest  I 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin.  Wise.,  and  i 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


NEXiOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-33:>7. 


PROFIT-SHARING  ARRANGEMENT 
for  alert,  capable  business  manager; 
also  same  for  regional  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  manager,  and  control¬ 
ler.  Real  opportunities.  Dailies.  Box 
1916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  I 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  | 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paiiers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


WILL  BUY  TRADE  JOURNAL,  book 
publishing  house,  or  si>ecialty  maga¬ 
zine.  Openings  for  editors,  artists. 
Manuscripts  wanted.  Will  share  profits. 
Box  1962,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


Cartoons  Wanted 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 


ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  by  artisU  of 
the  18th,  19th  and  20th  century.  Comic, 
political,  editorial — magazine  and  news¬ 
paper.  Will  purchase  single  drawings 
or  complete  collections.  Box  182,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Pa.— 18039. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Irving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Bos  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Available 


"FOOLS,  DEVILS  and  MADMEN"— 
Provocative  personal  daily  column.  For 
sample  releases,  wriu  Box  1263,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  HOROSCOPE  BY  OLG> 
will  increase  your  readership.  In  ove' 
100  newspapers.  Repro.  proof  form. 
First  month  trial  FREE.  Write:  Queen 
City  Publishers,  724  S.  Braun  Su, 
Denver,  Colo _ 80228. 


WANT  TO  AWAKEN  YOUR  READEBOf 
Provocative,  "new”  column,  750  to  1,- 
000  words,  being  offered  to  weekly  pu^ 
lishers.  Facts  on  current  issues  gath¬ 
ered  from  extensive  study  and  research; 
hard-hitting,  caustic  commentary,  writ¬ 
ten  to  stimulate  thought.  Standard 
rates.  Box  1886,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


"TOE  COUNSELOR"— Weekly.  Case 
studies.  Book  of  the  Week  and  con¬ 
fidential  reader's  service.  76  Highland 
Ave.,  Middletown.  N.Y.— 10940. 


“.SKI  TIPS" — funny  new  weekly  ski 
column  geared  to  recreation  skiers.  Ap¬ 
pealing.  Amusing.  Write  for  samples. 
Ski  Tips.  55  Navy  SU,  #113,  Venice, 
Calif.— 92091. 


FIVE  COLUMNS  a  week.  Repros.  too. 
.Samples  Free.  SNAPPY  FILLERS,  610 
Wataga  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 


Press  Engineers 


New8pap..:r  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckaon  2-6106 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPL  ES 
Complete  Plants 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
laily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  A  CX). 
National  Prau  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


FOR  LEASE  OR  SALE 
COMPLETE  HOT  METAL 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 


/111  eguipment  well- 
maintained  under  contract 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  lovely  small  N. 
C.  community.  Ideal  for  husband/wifa. 
$25,000  cash  or  mostly  cash.  Box  1804, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Model  81  Linotype  equipped  with  34 
Erbar.  18  point  and  14  and  St  fig¬ 
ures,  plus  9  ix>int  on  10-point  liner 
9  A  232.  Gas  pot.  Star  feeder. 
Model  14  LinotyM  equipped  9 
plus  6Vi-80  Corono  on  6-point  liner. 
ITS  operated.  Gas  pot.  Margaeli 
feeder. 


Model  6  Linotype — one  magazine  % 
point  on  10  point  liner.  ITS  oper¬ 
ated. 

8-pain  Goss  Press — 8  diaaes  and  one 
doulde  page  chase.  Small  CAP  jok 

press. 

Cadet  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver. 
Ludlow — with  24  to  72-point  both 
ad  and  news  fonts,  fills  21  drawers 
plus  sticks  and  spaces.  Elrod — with 
five  molds  up  to  12  point. 

Small  Proof  Press  and  CAP  prasa 
Hammond  Glider  TrimOSaw;  Ham¬ 
mond  Pago  Scorcher;  Hammond 
EaayKaater. 

One  small  melting  pot  and  molds 
for  Linotype  meted;  one  radial 
router;  one,  two  and  three  to  five 
column  galleys;  287-lbe.  of  base  for 
Fairchild;  441-lbs.  of  metal  for 
type  high  casts;  also  2-tons  of  Im¬ 
perial  Metal  kept  up  to  that  com¬ 
pany's  standards. 

All  is  priced  to  sell  at  reasonable  low 
dollar  or  lease  the  same  way. 
Call  R.  M.  BelUtU,  NowaU 
(Okla.)  Daily  Star  (/C  918)  27$. 
2446,  or  write  Box  6i2,  Nowata, 
Ukla.— 74048. 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South,  Southwest.  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice  Co.,  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings, 
La.— 70546.  Ph:  (318)  824-0475. 


DAILIES 

We  have  small  daily  situations  develop¬ 
ing.  Write  fully  and  state  finances. 

J.  N.  WELLS  A  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Road,  Wheaton,  III. 


NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY  —  Gross 
$75M ;  price  $50,000  with  $15M  down. 
Sellers  A  Hogue,  Bkrs.,  1614  E.  Uni¬ 
versity  Dr.,  Mesa.  Ariz. — 85201. 


CHART  AREA  2 

31-year-old  suburban  weekly  newspaper 
in  excellent  income  area.  Prints  in 
central  offset  plant.  $5,000  down  to 
person  with  right  financial  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Ph:  (.301)  393-4614,  Mr,  R. 

Smith. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities,  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  A  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


SEMI-WEEKLY,  CALIF.  —  $600M 

gross;  $200M  price;  great  buy.  Mel 
Hodell,  Bkr.,  1388  Euclid,  Upland, 
Calif.— 91786. 


Composing  Room 


JUSTO  WRITERS — Large  selection  o! 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  cr 
lor  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCX),  Bsrii:. 

Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C.— 1001' 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESBNTA'nVES,,  „  , 

136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.Y. 
JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Fridal^eten! 
trained  personnei.  Large  selection  o!|gnm  reel 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  unit 
for  computers,  FHN  Business  Product! 

1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  MJ. 

—08084.  (AC  609 )  428-8228. _ 

COMPUTER— JUSTA  PE  SR.  R 
109021,  S#  1100.  Includes  (8)  B  ._ 

Punch^  (2)  Digatronic  Readers 
(1)  Spsoa  Parts  Kit.  Computer  i 
only  17  months.  Contact  H.D.  Ostae: 

Jr.,  The  Daily  Item,  20  N.  M; 

St.,  Sumter,  S.C. — 29160.  Ph 


808)  773-6055. 


mm 


PHOTON  200-B  in  perfect  operatisn 
condition.  This  2-year-old  unit  was  umf 
one  shift  per  day  for  a  year  and  one 
half  shift  per  day  for  another  year. 
Price  $42,500.  Contact  John  Dille,  IR 
THE  ELKHART  TRUTH,  421  S.  Sec¬ 
ond  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind.— 46514.  Pk: 

1219)  522-0050. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Justowriter  comiKMcr  and 
reproducer.  Composer  adjusted  to  drive 
ATF  photo  typesetter:  8-pt.  news  fsei 
on  reproducer;  used  very  little ;  $2,544- 
Alaska  Northwest  Pub.  Co.,  180  tsd 
Ave.  South,  Edmonds,  Wash.— ii84M. 
Ph:  (206)  744-4111,  First  come— fit* 
served. 


HERE  IS  A  BEAUTY  I  ItimiT  ( 
1-Model  80  Linotype.  S#  59666,  ele«‘"'lsBSBd-  41 
220  pot,  H^raquadder  and  Mohr  Ss* 

Margach  Feeder,  6  molds  with  Au> 
iliaries  .  .  .  $3,900.  Herb  Styles.  Pof 
Ptg.  Co.,  1442  Brush  SL,  Detroit,  Mick 
—48226.  (813)  902-3703.  _ 


MATTING  85-100  LINE  Halft-jnsi 
You  can  with  jm. Duralumin  Base.  A* 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina.  Ohio — -14214 
FAIRCHILD  light-touch  TTS  P'-rfoj; 
ator,  S#9837.  'Teletypist  Service.  11« 
Bro^way,  New  York,  N.Y.— lOO'O. 


Composing  Room  Aids 


JUSTOWRITER.  FLEXOWRITEl; 
vice;  Friden  trained.  Philadelphia 
(215)  848-7080. 


EDITOR  SC.  PUBLISHER  for  December  6,  1 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


ilailroom  Equipment 


SI  E^DAUMAT  EQUIPMENT 
«c  t  Automatic  Compuprinter — ad- 
^  12  billi  or  renewals,  3  dick 
axpirator  in  one  pass ;  one  2600 
(elector  and  expirater ;  one  4300 
amat  wrapper  for  dick  strip  ad- 
K;  also,  Recordak  Film  Strip 
for  sip  codins.  Cail  Chariea 
1  n  (AC  914)  664-6400. 


3 


Material  For  Sale 


POLYETHYLENE  RIBBONS, 
t>  tested  and  fully  Kuarantaed, 
rable  to  IBM  6121  and  Friden 
UTIVE.  Only  $6.60  per  dozen, 
lor  Life  Nylon — full  18  yards — 
$16.00  per  dozen.  Call  or  write 
M)  428-3223— FHN  Business  Prod- 
tis,  1600  King  HiKhway,  Cherry  Hill, 
:J.— 08084. 


VE  MONEY  on  Headliner  pm>er  and 
filn».  Order  from  Nat'l  Publiab- 
Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
i  18  W,  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N,Y,  10010. 


Mitcellaneoui  Machinery 

UlOD,  electric  pot.  11  molds,  Mar- 
isk  feeder.  No.  E4708E.  Excellent  con- 
tIsD.  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  Timea. 

OR  SALE:  TWO  FRIDEN  LCCVF 
■sehers  for  6,  7  or  8-level  tape.  With 
lid  unite.  Used  on  713-10.  Contact 
^  R.  Stabler,  P.O.  Box  150.  Napa, 
illf.— 94668.  Ph:  (707)  226-3711. 


Perforator  Tape 

row  STATIC-FREE  perf  Upes  at  our 
■■e  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  guality. 

Call  or  write 
PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
9  1.  Exchanse  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  ANTI-FRICnON  PRESS 
I  Units  22^*’  cut-off,  90*  stasger,  8- 
■■  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto- 
Hlta  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  slli- 
Ms  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
Me  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geared  for 
BJ60  per  hour.  Available  80  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
«  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

ItPAGE  GOSS  Duplex  Tubular  with 
eaplete  stereo  equipment;  also  Klis- 
Aigraph.  Make  offer  to  Herbert 
Aitber,  News,  Snyder,  Texas — 79649. 

nCELLENT  BUY— Best  Cash  Offer, 
tas  Duplex,  8-page  web  newspaper 
IMS.  Variable  speed  motor,  all  con- 
extra  shafts.  Fernandina  Beach 
Hsns-Leader,  P.  O.  Box  766,  Fernan- 
4hM  Beach,  Fla.— ^2034.  Call  colleH 
(N4)  261-3686. 

S4CRIFICB— WE  NEHID  THE  SPACE 
Ewfect  24-page  Goss  Duplex  Tubular 
*ith  Kemp  melting  pot,  casting  box, 
llrte-finishing  machine,  router,  chases 
>sd  turtles.  Buy  for  parts  or  as  com- 
ikte  package  to  start  your  own  low- 
Mt  leterpress  shop.  Make  an  offer, 
ivailable  immediately!  Call  collect  to 
Iriin  Albrecht  (012)  388-3536,  or 

*iite;  Republican  Eagle,  Red  Wing, 
■inn. — 66066. 

»-DN1T  GO.SS  URBANITE.  2  folders. 
Sssed:  40.000  papers  per  hour.'  Used 
years.  Immediately  available. 
^REMONT  PRESS.  816  San  Lean- 
Ao  Way,  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 94127. 
(416)  687-2866. 

Joss  UNIVERSAL— Beautiful  printer, 
•  enits,  6  double  color  humps;  2  fold- 
•i  and  ^4  folder ;  dual  drives.  Product 
•rforl?***  offset.  Herb  Styles,  Post  Ptg. 
llpIJi.  1442  Brush  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
0.  lyae.  (818)  902-8708. _ 

Ijlow  Oiwrating  Daily  In  Danbury,  Conn. 
I  units  Goss  HSLC — 22%"  cutoff, 
Mbie  folder,  reels,  si>are  parts  and 
C-H  conveyor ;  also  stereo  and  compos- 
^  room  equipment.  Contact  Don  Dnd- 
Jk  Dttaway  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  401, 
uuaplell  Hall,  N.Y.— 10916.  (AC  914) 
<$4-6186. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype  Equipment 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
23%*— 22%"— 23-9/16" 

STA-Hl  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Wanted  To  Buy 


COLOR  KING  OR  NEWS  KING  unit 
and  6U-inch  roll  stand.  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger,  Union  City,  Tenn. — 38261, 


USED  ROSBACK 
NEWSPAPER  INSERTER 
Ph;  (218)  761-3740  Mr.  Williams 


MODEL  36  LINOTYPE.  The  Red  Deer 
Advocate,  Box  620,  Red  Deer,  Alberta, 
Canada. 


TWO  LP  PLATE  CYLINDERS  60" 
web,  equipped  with  tension  plate  locks, 

22- %" — 23-A"  cut-off.  Box  1937,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SCOTT  UNIT,  built  after  1946,  with 

23- 9/16"  cut-off.  Box  1973,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


JOURNALISM  ADVISOU-I.NSTUL'CTOU 
for  large  metropolitan  community  col¬ 
lege.  Newspaper  has  won  two  consecu- 
t've  ANPA  Pacemaker  Awards.  New 
cunpus  with  separate  journalism  area, 
darkroom.  Good  salary  scale,  ten-month 
contract.  M.A.  in  journalism  required. 
Address  Dean  David  Stevenson,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Community  College,  2909  Com¬ 
munity  College  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Uhio 
44116. 


Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man¬ 
age  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  pro- 
oesr.  Send  resum4  to  Box  1820,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Modern,  off- 
set  suburban  newspapers;  central  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  Western  N.C.  Ad  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Excellent  earnings  po¬ 
tential.  Community  Newspapers.  Inc., 
Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C. — 29301. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  to 
management  involving  two  dailies  and 
23  weeklies.  Prefer  daily-suburban- 
oriented  person,  early  30’s.  Salary 
range:  $10M-$13M  plus  fringes.  O;)- 
I)ortunity  for  sidvancement.  Supply  com¬ 
plete  family,  education,  experience 
background  first  letter.  Address  con¬ 
fidential  to  Publisher,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  Calif. — 90028. 


Editorial  Artist 

THINK  SUNSHINE 
THINK  FLORIDA 
Think  of  the  refreshingly  different, 
colorful  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  —  swimming  with 
color,  wide-open  layout,  aware-winning 
style. 

We're  looking  for  the  all-around  artist 
who's  better  than  good  at  illustration 
and  layout,  who  can  work  in  variety  of 
mediums  on  diverse  subjects,  knows 
the  limits  of  print  production  and  puts 
out  quality  work  with  ease. 

So  think  about  a  good  paying  spot  for 
a  creative  specialist  handling  a  variety 
of  daily  assignments,  developing  new 
avenues.  And  consider  added  profit 
from  an  outstanding  "extras"  program 
(profit-sharing,  pension,  comprehensive 
insurance,  and  many  others.) 

Sound  good?  Send  resum4  and  salary 
requirements  to  Larry  Siegel,  Timee 
Publishing  Company,  P.O.  Box  1121, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida— 33731. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


ENERGETIC  CM  for  progresaive  In¬ 
diana  town  of  16,000— a  man  who  be- 
lievea  in  the  importance  of  conaciou- 
uoua  carrier  boy  training.  Send  reeume, 
referenues,  ealary  expectations.  Unusual 
fringe  beiietita.  Excellent  advancement 
upportunitiee.  No  big-city  racial,  strike 
and  transportation  problems:  just  good 
living.  Box  1666,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  —  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  on  30,000  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Central  States.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  with  a  proven  record  of 
accomplishment  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Supervise  10  district  managers  in 
helping  us  continue  our  circulation 
growth.  Good  fringe  benefits,  including 
company-paid  life  and  health  insurance. 
Salary  range:  $11M-$13M.  For  more 
information,  in  strict  confidence,  send 
letter  giving  salary  and  experience  to 
Box  1910,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIBU^CED  CIRCULATION  MAN 
needed  to  fill  the  No.  2  spot  on  a 
growing  6-day  daily.  Zone  3.  Must  be 
strong  on  sales  and  organization.  Fine 
community  living — wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  fur  a  producer.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Write  details;  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  go-getter 
circulation  director.  Jan.  1.  Relocation 
expenses.  All  benefits.  If  you  can  sell, 
promote,  grow,  will  share  profit.  Box 
1963,  lUitor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR— New 
England  metropolitan  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  seeks  well-rounded,  experienced 
country  supervisor.  Must  be  self-starter 
with  ability  to  work  with  "Little  Mer¬ 
chant"  program  and  district  managers. 
Excellent  benefits  and  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Send  re- 
sum6  and  salary  required  in  first  letter 
to  John  M.  Slocum,  Personnel  Mgr., 
The  Hartford  Times,  Hartford,  Conn. 
—06101.  All  replies  confidential. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
To  manage  you  will  need  complete 
knowledge  of  BPA  audit  procedures, 
computer  familiarity  (IBM  360-2-,  dual 
tafie),  administration  (budget,  person¬ 
nel,  forms  design,  etc.),  ability  to 
build  new  lists  while  directing  present 
circulation  of  360,000  for  three  month¬ 
ly  magazines.  You  will  solicit,  build 
and  contribute  to  a  hot  young  publish¬ 
ing  company  (computers,  engineering 
and  collegiate).  Every  talent  you  can 
offer  will  be  utilized.  Send  resume  or 
letter  to: 

David  W.  French.  Publisher 
PRESS  TECH,  INC 
2211  Fordem  Ave., 

Madison,  Wise.— 6.1701 
Or  call:  (800)  356-8141 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN — Top  pay — all  fringe 
benefita.  Step  up  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  soon.  Modern,  gas-heated  home 
with  garage  available— $76  monthly. 
We  pay  your  moving  exiienses.  Write 
details ;  strictly  confidential.  Evening 
News-Banner  Corp.,  Bluffton,  Ind. — 
46714.  James  C.  Barbierl,  Business 
Mgr.,  'phone  (219)  824-0322. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
expanding  Florida  weekly.  Going 
twice  weekly  as  soon  as  we  find  right 
man.  Send  full  resuin4  to  O.  B.  Brice, 
Lake  Wales  News,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. — 
33863. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  4,600 
Grade  "A"  tri-weekly  offset  in  Eastern 
N.C.  Printed  from  central  plant  and 
sella  In  combination  with  four  other 
papers.  Auto  provided.  Must  have  good 
layout  and  retail  sales  experience. 
Eventually  supervise  other  papers.  Up 
to  $160  for  right  man.  Contact  James 
Wallace,  The  Herald,  Ahoskis,  N.C. — 
27910.  Good  conditions. 


HELP  WANTED 


I  Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  largo 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding 
live  market:  backed  by  fine  layout  de¬ 
partment.  Immediate  opening  for  man 
that  is  strong  on  sales  and  layouL  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  and  living  conditions 
with  promising  future.  Call  Mr.  Singer 
today  (AC  813)  688-8508,  or  send  a 
resum4  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lako- 
land,  Florida — 33803. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  12,000 
circulation  Pennsylvania  daily.  Will 
consider  seriously-seasoned  salsamsn 
with  qualifications  to  move  up.  Salary- 
commission  arrangement  open.  Send 
complete  resumd  to  Box  1920,  Editor  6k 
Publisher. 

ADVEIRTISING  DIRECTOR  for  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper  group  in  N.Y.C. 
Must  have  strong  sales  background, 
capable  of  swinging  into  No.  2  position 
in  ad  department.  Write  Box  1960, 
Editor  &  Publisher  or  call  (212)  TE 
9-2086. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to 
join  the  display  advertising  staff  at 
The  Palo  Alto  Times.  There  is  an  im- 
modiate  opening  for  a  sales  represen¬ 
tative  with  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
perience. 

Palo  Alto  is  an  excellent  place  to  live, 
just  30-miles  south  of  San  Francisco, 
with  exceptionally  fine  schools,  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  und  a  rapidly  expanding 
economy.  It  is  the  home  of  Stanford 
University  and  is  an  outstanding  area 
for  cultural  and  recreational  activities. 
The  Times  is  an  award-winning,  em¬ 
ploye  owned,  evening  newspaper  with 
a  growing  circulation  of  more  than 
45,000.  We  offer  you  salary,  plus  a 
rewarding  bonus  plan,  plus  mileage, 
plus  profit-sharing.  Write  or  phone: 
Albert  G.  Reynolds,  Retail  Advertising 
Manager,  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.O.  Box 
300,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94302.  (AC  415) 
326-1200,  ext.  219. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Growing 
small  daily  and  four  weeklies  in  Zone 
5  needs  a  "take-charge"  man  to  di- 
lect  ALL  advertising  sales.  Talent, 
experience  and  proven  results  manda¬ 
tory.  Top  pay  and  fringes.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  1960, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

"adve^Tsing  sal^ 

Newspaper  display  experience  required 
for  this  career  opportunity.  Resumd  and 
salary  requirements  to  Jerry  Coffey, 
Fort  Lauderdale  News,  P.O.  Box  131, 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Ha. — 33302. 

LARGE  METROPOLITAN  N.J.  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  on  the  grow  is 
lo^ng  tor  an  experienced  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  to  join  its  top-notch 
staff.  Man  we  are  seeking  should  have 
copy  and  layout  ability— ex|)erienco  in 
handling  a  variety  of  retail  accounts — 
and  enjoy  selling  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Salary  is  open  for  the  right  man. 
We  also  have  a  proven  commission  sys¬ 
tem  that  provides  just  the  right  kind 
of  incentive.  The  opening  is  immediate 
— the  potential  is  great.  Reply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1984,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A-SSISTANT  AD  MANAGER 
Exceptional  opportunity  tor  auistant  ad 
mana'rer  in  display;  6-day  daily — 16.000 
circulation — in  New  York  State's  mag¬ 
nificent  vacationland.  The  person  we 
seek  will  have  a  sound  background  in 
layout  and  copy,  the  ability  to  sell  his 
ideas,  and  assist  in  the  overall  man¬ 
agement  of  the  department.  Excellent 
income  and  fringe  benefits.  Contact  R. 
E.  Slater,  A.M.,  Press-Republican, 
PlatUburgh,  N.  Y.— 12901.  Ph:  (618) 
561-2300. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  retail 
and  classified  —  for  daily  newspni>ers 
in  E4P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typewritten  resumi,  references  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn..  100  W.  Mon¬ 
roe  St.,  Chicago,  111. — 60603. 

DISPLAY  AD  MAN,  OR  WOMAN. 
Minimum  college  grad  or  2  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Prize-winning  5-day  P.M. 
cold-type,  offset.  Advancement  opportu¬ 
nity.  $600  month  draw  to  start  with 
bonus  plan  that  can  Increase  that  by 
50%  and  more.  Contact  Leland  Gourley, 
Henryetta  (Okla.)  Free-Lance. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


A  CHANCB  for  a  younK,  easer  re- 
Dorter  to  team  and  earn  in  a  amall 
Central  Indiana  daily.  New  plant,  new 
offset  press  and  new  ideas  are  ready 
for  the  risht  person.  Bill  Allen,  Man* 
arinK  Editor,  Plain  Dealer,  Wabash, 
Ind.— 46992. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Massachusetts  daily — near  Boston — 
seeks  qualified  coi>y  editor ;  experience 
prefer!^.  Good  pay,  company  bene¬ 
fits:  87^-hour,  5-day  week.  Box  1808, 
Editor  A  Publi^er. 


GENE31AL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two  years  experience  for  this 
rrowins  momins  daily  with  61,000 
eirmlation.  Send  resomd,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  P.  O.  Spencer,  The 
Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton, 
N.J.— 08602. 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs  youns, 
eafcer  KSneral  assismment  reporter  with 
some  experience  or  willing  to  learn. 
Write  to  David  K.  Frazer,  Managing 
Editor,  DeLand  Sun  News,  P.O.  Box 
1119,  DeLand,  Fla.— 82720. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Do  you  feel  you  have  reached  the  peak 
of  your  performance  In  your  present 
job?  If  so,  we  are  looking  for  you. 

A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  chart  area  8  is  expanding 
operations  and  has  openings  for  quali¬ 
fied  young  people  for  all  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  news  department — re¬ 
porters,  copy  editors,  special  writers, 
and  artists.  Give  us  your  complete 
academic  and  working  experience  in  the 
first  letter  to  Box  1888,  Editor  &  Pub- 
blisher.  Salaries  are  better-than-aver- 
age  with  good  benefits  and  retirement 
program;  excellent  living  conditions. 

SPORTS  EDITOR;  we'll  give  you  free¬ 
dom  to  improve  an  already  fine  sports 
page  on  our  6-day  PM  in  a  sports- 
minded  and  outdoor  recreation-crazy 
resort  town  on  the  scenic  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  It's  more  than  a  40- 
hour-a-week-job  but  we'll  pay  8187.60 
if  you  have  some  sports  writing  experi¬ 
ence  and  can  use  a  camera.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resum4  with  samples  of  work  to: 
Managing  Editor,  South  Haven  (Mich. 
—49090)  Daily  Tribune. 

HAVE  YOU  THE  URGE  to  write  ed¬ 
itorials  and  assist  in  handling  copy  on 
lively,  independent  page  in  Midwest 
(40,000  circulation)  T  Excellent  opitor- 
tunity  and  solid  future  for  editorial 
writer  of  limited  experience,  or  re¬ 
porter  who  wants  to  get  into  the  chal¬ 
lenging  field  of  opinion.  Good  pay— ex¬ 
ceptional  fringes.  Box  1894,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER 
needed  for  fast-growing  80,000  daily. 
Staff  covers  high  school,  college  and 
pro  sports  in  major  metroimlitan  area. 
Zone  6.  Send  resnm4,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to;  Managing  Elditor,  The 
Pontiac  Press.  Pontiac.  Mich.— 48056. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  reporter 
plus  moderate  general  assignments. 
Should  be  able  to  do  investigative  re¬ 
porting.  Staff  promotions  created  va¬ 
cancy.  Also  ne^  general  assignment- 
sports  writer;  new  staff  position.  Pre-  ; 
fer  experience  or  J-grad.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity.  Good  salary, 
benefits,  working  and  living  conditions. 
Progressive  16,000  offset  daily.  Write:  { 
General  Mgr..  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio— 48420.  i 

38.000  ILLINOIS  DAILY  needs  writer 
with  minimum  of  2  or  8  years'  ex¬ 
perience  to  handle  general  and  govern¬ 
ment  news.  Ability,  imasrtnation  vital. 
Fine  working  conditions— excellent 
staff.  Send  resume  to  Box  1902,  Editor 
A  Publi^er. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  40.000  circulation 
Michigan  daily  with  top  pay  and  full 
benefits.  Box  1928.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  handle  prep  beat 
on  6-man  sports  staff  of  Midwest  A.M. 
Box  1971,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


TIME.  INC.,  HAS  GONE  SUBURBAN 
and  we're  looking  for  bright,  young 
newspapermen  and  women  to  come 
with  us.  The  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
Palters  of  Pioneer  Press  have  open¬ 
ings  for  reitortera,  deskmen,  sports 
writers.  If  you  think  fresh  and  work 
hard.  Pioneer  and  the  suburbs  of 
Chicago  may  be  for  you.  Wages  and 
benefits  comi>etitive  for  recent  grads  or 
pros  with  1-3  years.  Rush  resum4  to: 
Don  Sider,  The  Papers  of  Pioneer 
Press,  1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette, 
Illinois— 60091. 


CITY  EDITOR — Imaginative,  capable 
of  assuming  responsibility  as  No.  2 
editorial  executive  on  daily  staff  of 
30.  Offset-oriented.  Write  or  call  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Davis,  Managing  Eld.,  Otntra 
Costa  Times,  P.O.  Box  937,  Walnut 
Creek.  Calif.— 94596.  Ph:  (AC  415) 
935-2525,  Ext.  70. 

_  COPY  EDITOR 

THE  GLOBEVDEMOCRAT  seeks  quali¬ 
fied  copy  editor.  EIxperienee  preferred. 
Suiterior  salary,  company  benefits,  and 
opi»rtonity  for  advancement.  Write: 
Personnel  Director.  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  12th  Blvd.  at  Delmar,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

FEATURE  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
We're  looking  for  someone  with  ex- 
Iierience  who  can  win  friends  and  in¬ 
fluence  people.  Midwest.  8200  per  week 
for  the  right  person.  Box  1957,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  sense  of 
mission  to  handle  desk,  serve  as  sec¬ 
ond  in  command  to  editor  on  lively 
tvrice-weekly  in  suburban  North  Jersey 
ski  country  an  hour  from  New  York. 
Professional  required.  An  equal  opitor- 
tunity  employer.  (201)  835-4100. 

IVETRE  SEEKING  a  sharp-editing  rim 
man  well  versed  in  all  phases  of  desk 
work.  He  must  be  ready  to  be  groomed 
for  the  slot  of  a  fast-growing  metro¬ 
politan  copy  desk  with  high  standards 
of  quality,  and  must  have  a  keen  eye 
for  heads  and  copy  which  fail  to  meet 
such  standards.  'This  6-day  p.m.  la 
growing,  and  so  can  the  career  of  the 
right  slot  man.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1939,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED :  Experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  state  university 
and  commercial  community.  Good  in¬ 
terviewer.  writer,  able  to  sub  at  city 
desk  on  layout,  heads.  Immediate  op¬ 
portunity.  Write:  Editor,  The  Willl- 
mantic  Daily  Chronicle,  Willimantic. 
Conn. — 06226. 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  for  two  copy  desk 
editors  with  proven  ability.  Minimum 
two  yeers'  experience.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion.  retirement  plana  to  accompany 
competitive  salary.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  qualified  persons.  Box 
1955,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  6-day  evening  daily. 
Cover  courthouse,  police — usual  rounds. 
Position  open  Jan.  1.  Write  giving 
complete  resum4  to  David  H.  Clymer, 
El  Dorado  (Kans.)  Times. 


COPY  EDITOR 
worth  $200-a-week 


first-class  living 


fine  newspai>er  organization 
(100,000-160,000  circulation) 


THERE'S  MORE 


tell  us  about  yourself 
Resumt  and  letter  will  do 


Write  Box  1970,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Editorial 


WE'RE  LOOKING  for  an  exiterienced 
man  to  oversee  the  night  news  opera¬ 
tion  and  coordinate  preparation  of  the 
Sunday  paper  for  50,000-plus  paper  in 
upstate  New  York.  The  man  we're 
seeking  may  now  be  a  wire  or  city 
editor  or  managing  editor  on  a  amall 
daily.  He  must  have  good  editorial 
judgment,  be  creative,  and  have  the 
daily  desire  to  make  a  good  newspaper 
better.  Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
and  good  chance  for  advancement. 
Write  now  to  Box  1938,  Editor  A 
Publiiher. 


REPORTERS 

We  have  openings  for  two  reporters, 
m(.n  with  4  or  6  years’  experience  in 
general  assignment,  police  and  court, 
with  imagination  and  get-up-and-go. 
Company  pays  all  fringe  benefits  plus 
iwnsion  plan.  Good  area  in  Central 
Pennsylvania :  also  need  learner  or 
starter  with  littie  or  no  experience  for 
general  newsroom  work ;  we  will  teach 
you.  Write  full  background  to  Box 
1934,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  NEWSMAN— We  need  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  newsman  at  once  for 
a  growing  small  daily  expanding  into 
new  areas  and  with  timetable  to  go 
offset.  Should  have  interest  in  people, 
places  and  things,  and  can  soon  work 
into  an  assistant  editorship.  We’ll  i>ay 
to  get  a  writer  who  can  pitch  in  and 
help  us  grow.  Answer  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
1944,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REJPORTER  for  32.000  daily  In  scenic 
Black  Hills  of  Sooth  Dakota.  Principal 
responsibility:  law  enforcement  and 
court  beats.  Opportunity  for  general 
assignment,  features,  photography  and 
advancement.  Salary  commensurate 
with  education,  exiierience.  Contact 
Associate  Editor,  Rapid  City  Journal, 
Rapid  City,  S.  D.— 57701. 


REPORTERS 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES  on 
several  of  Lee’s  midwestern  papers  for 
both  experienced  reporters  and  recent 
graduates;  also  looking  for  an  im- 
agrinative  photogrrapher  with  some  ex¬ 
perience. 

If  you’re  Interested,  you  can  look  for- 
wa^  to  plenty  of  challenge  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  growth  as  well  as 
excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resum4,  a  few  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment.  Lee  Enterprises.  Incorporated. 
180  &  S^nd  St..  Davenport,  la.  62801. 


GO  WEST — Immediate  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  reporter  to  demonstrate 
responsibility  and  independence  In  a 
one-man  news  bureau  for  an  outstand¬ 
ing  65,000  p.m.  Strong  emphasis  on 
featur  !'<,  some  photography.  Top  mini¬ 
mum  .alary  8230  with  five  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Bachelor's  degree  required. 
Liberal  fringes,  healthy  environment. 
Inquire  with  letter  and  resum4  to 
County  Eklitor,  Eugene  Register-Guard. 
Box  1232,  Elugene,  Oreg. — 97401. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  vrilling,  able  and 
eager  to  learn  and  advance  with  dy¬ 
namic  weekly  which  Is  part  of  a  4- 
newsimper  organization.  Send  resumd  | 
and  salary  requirements  to  Joe  Collins, 
Editor,  "The  Elk  Valley  Times,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Tenn. — 37334. 

CDPY  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  fast,  accurate 
copy  editor  on  the  night-side  desk. 
Must  have  1  to  3  years  of  experience 
editing  local,  state  and  national  copy. 
Prefer  college  degree,  but  will  accept 
experience  in  lieu  of  college. 

Position  offers  good  advancement  pos¬ 
sibilities,  plus  opportunity  to  develop 
skills  in  layout. 

Write,  stating  experience,  education 
and  salary  requirements,  to  Personnel 
Manager. 

TOE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVEJR 
P.  O.  Box  2138 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28201 


Editorial 


EDITOR — Afternoon  daily  of  28,000  is 
fast-growing  section  of  Area  8  is  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  take  over  editorial 
page.  Box  1964,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  —  6,900  cireulatios. 
northeast  Iowa  award-winning  dalh. 
Top  salary.  Insurance  and  WE  FUR¬ 
NISH  A  CAR  I  Contact  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Mike  Mahoney,  OELWE3N  I'AILY 
REIGISTER.  Oelwein,  Iowa — 50662, 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  ABC 
weekly  newspaper  near  Detroit.  Pro, 
fer  man  in  his  40’s  with  know-hov 
in  writing  editorials,  make-up  and  rasa- 
aging  staff  of  six.  For  partirulan 
write  Box  1942,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
or  call  Mr.  Smith  (AC  313  )  681-3494. 

NEBVS  EDITOR— Small  daily  Ar(>a  t: 
weekly  or  small  daily  news  and  photo 
experience.  Call  collect  (304)  265-3311. 

POLITICS  WRITER  for  Ohio  A.M. 
Exposure  to  Ohio  politics  desirable 
Box  1972,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NETVER  DULL  SWINGMAN  JOB  with 
lively  0>nnectieut  afternoon  daily.  Tele¬ 
graph,  sports,  suburban  desks,  special 
reporting,  plus  full  responsibility  for 
weekly  action-line  column.  Lilieral 
fringes  and  working  conditions,  coa- 
genial  colleagues.  Super  highways  put 
N.Y..  Boston,  skiing  and  seashore  class 
by.  'Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  1994, 
itor  A  Publisher.  I 


FEATURE  WRITERS— Write  the  kind  p^El 
of  stories  you  always  wanted  to  writs 
(at  a  salary  you  never  dreamed  you'd 
make)  for  America’s  No.  1  featurs 
weekly.  Earn  8325  (or  more,  deiwnd- 
ing  upon  how  good  you  are)  per  wssk  Send  us 
to  start,  plus  profit-sharing,  free  is-  sad  refe 
surmce  and  all  moving  expenses  if  yos  hll 
qualify;  S.'i-hour  week  in  attractivs. 
suburban  setting,  minutes  from  Mas- 
hattan.  Write:  Bill  Sloan,  The  NA-  _ 
'nONAL  ENQUIRER.  210  .Sylvan  Ave.,  New 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. — 07632. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  prise-winning  6-dir  _  _ 
P.M.  cold  type,  offset.  Need  do-iLsII  - 

man  who  will  jyut  out  paper  heavy  on  ^ 
local  news;  6  to  12  pages  daily;  staf  2  ' 
of  2  heeides  you.  Minimum  college  grad  T 
or  2  years’  experience.  Start  8150.  Coo-  - 
tact  Leland  Gourley,  Henryetta  (Okie.) 

Daily  Free-Lance. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  exped- 
enced  and  a  self-starter,  to  cover  am  — 
news  for  21.000  daily-Sunday  operation. 

Salary  in  8145-8150  range.  Bxtenslw 
lienefita.  Write  or  call  Bob  Brueggsr, 

The  Hawk-Eye,  Burlington,  Iowa  —  Wght,  s 
52601.  hsre  pi 

• - r  ntphic 

COMBINATION  deskman-reporter  for  a  ehalU 
well-established  16,000  circulation  Or  (m 
egon  agricultural  weekly;  photo  capabll-  wperien 
ity  helpful  but  not  essential.  Opporta-  Jggj  j 
nity  for  growth.  Desire  West  Coast  mss  rirsd. 
in  early  30’s  with  5  to  10  years’  week-  ssstem 
ly  or  small  daily  experience.  Writt  liAer, 
Box  1974,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER/DESKMAN 

•  Can  you  report  concisely?  SsWy 

•  Can  you  edit  well,  crop  ™  abl 

photos,  handle  make-up?  **re  0 

•  Function  under  pressure?  * 

If  it’s  yes.  and  you  also  dig  enter 

,  tainment,  we  can  place  you.  This 
I  is  not  go-go  club  stuff,  but  big- 
capacity  facilities  like  grandstands, 
arenas  and  auditoriums.  Are  r 

We  are  their  weekly  magazine  for 
management,  and  are  expanding  drily  m 
our  staff  and  horizons.  By  the  w.iy,  "  New 
we’ve  been  in  business  since  1894.  |~ 

'VANT  —  One  reporter/deskman :  ] 

ot.s  reporter ;  both  lightly  to  m'ld-  jjj 
erately  seasoned.  Mark  replies  con-  -Jitons 

fidential,  telling  all,  to:  _ _ | 

The  Ekiitor 

AMUSEMENT  BUSINESS  uH 

165  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.-10n:!6.  Kws  j 

Note:  In  ElAP  for  Nov.  22,  this  ad  ity  are 

incorrectly  listed  the  street  into  nw 

address  as  66th  street;  whe'-^  Prixe- 

as  the  right  address  is  tlist 
as  shown  above. 

Phlllipi 

(.P.S. — Nine-to- fivers,  save  your  oerat. 

time  and  ours/)  e  , 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Q)1T  >RIAL  WRITER  for  Washinit- 
too  (D-  C.)  daily.  It  you  are  under 
nave  at  least  3  years'  editorial 
sritlim  experience  and  are  somethinK 
>00  is  iwrt  ban  a  journeyman — there  may  be 
look-  I  place  for  you  on  a  respected,  prag- 
torisl  a^c  paper  in  the  news  capital  of  the 
world.  Send  resumd  and  a  dozen  recent 
lOitorals.  Box  1980,  E^litor  &  Pub- 
lidier. _ 

■  Edi.  SXPORTERS.  DESKHEN,  for  daily 
AILY  Msnpapers  in  EdcP  Zones  6,  7  and  8. 

*  Sipeiienced  or  qualifled  besinners.  Send 

_  ceaiplpte  typewritten  resumd,  references 

ABC  IS  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W, 
Pro*  BoDr’>e  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 
c-how  — - 

"^  THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

-34*0.  atsds  a  government  reporter — a  gen- 
— r  atl  assignment  rer>orter — and  a  copy 
^  lUtor-layout  man.  Write  full  details  to 
loland  Dopson.  Assistant  M.E.,  The 
-*”■  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Fla.— 83101. 

•  ^ 

rabk.  OOPY  EDITOR — A  respected  Washing- 
M  news  service  is  seeking  an  ex- 

-  irienced  copy  etiitor  with  good  educa- 

with  tioD  and  solid  editing  background  .  .  . 
Xolo.  i  man  who  is  capable  of  accurate  ed- 
necial  Hsrial  judgment.  He  would  earn  tl6- 
r  lor  ilO.Oi'O  with  an  organization  nationally 
ilierti  known  for  thorough,  accurate  Congres- 
coB.  aonal  news  coverage.  Attractive  bene- 
s  put  It*  room  to  grow  with  a  progres- 
clost  ^  staff.  Send  clips  and  outline  of 
wj  :  professional  experience.  Box  1982,  Ed¬ 
itor  t  Publisher. 

FRHIE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

wtA  Send  us  your  resumd;  we  will  duplicate 
is-  isd  refer  it  on  current  Job  openings, 
yoi  FWI  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
tiro,  drmlation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
Mss-  wsilable. 

NA- 

Ato..  Now  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

840  Main  St..  Room  527 
-  Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER  to  take  charge 
«f  prize-winning  Massachusetts  weekly 
is  execellent  community  of  26,000.  One 
if  five  i>ai>erB  printeil  in  modern  offset 
pIsBt.  Must  to  able  to  handle  all 
phases  of  news  production  well.  Start- 

a:  salary;  $10,000.  Write  Box  1988, 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

READY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 
Xltional  trade  magazine  serving  re- 
tiiling-wholesaling  is  looking  for 
Wght,  aggressive  associate  editor.  Must 
kSTS  proven  writing  ability,  photo- 
mphie  know-how,  and  desire  to  grow 
is  challenging  job.  Some  travel.  Busi- 
•M  (merchandising  or  management) 
■perience  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Sasd  resumd,  samples,  and  salary  de- 
drid.  We’ll  pay  relocation  costs,  llid- 
usstem  area,  1990,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lifter. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  modern  offset  27,- 
HO  daily-Sunday  in  new  plant  in  grow- 
iu  Western  Kentucky  college  city. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
ad  ablli^.  Tell  all  In  first  letter  to 
Dsvs  Owen,  Managing  Editor,  Msss- 
■k»r  and  Inquirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. — 
USOl. 

WANT  TO  SETTLE 
NEAR  THE  BIG  CITY  T 
Ara  you  a  copyreader  looking  to  join 
the  staff  of  a  60,000-plus  afternoon 
Sally  not  too  far  from  the  bright  lights 
of  New  York,  yet  far  enough  away  that 
Tun  can  enjoy  suburban  living  at  its 
kastT  If  so,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personnel  Manager  at  The  Home  News, 
118  How  Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
-08903.  (201)  846-4000. 

OOPY  EDITOR  on  fast  wire  desk  of 
88,000  P.M.  dally  in  new  offset  plant. 
18e«s  judgment,  layout  ability  creativ¬ 
ity  are  must  for  man  who  will  swing 
wto  news  editor’s  job  two  days  a  week. 
Prize-winning  Knight  newspaper  in 
•trong  news  town  with  state  capital  imd 
too  large  universities.  Write  W.  M. 
Phillips,  Managing  Editor.  The  Dem- 
wrat.  Tallahassee,  Fla.— 32302. 


EXPERIENCED  MAKE-UP  EDITOR 
for  North  Jersey  daily  shortly  moving 
into  new  plant.  Give  salary  require¬ 
ments,  references.  Box  1993,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

NEED  EDITOR  for  the  editorial  page 
on  a  growing  Western  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Property  is  independ¬ 
ently  owned,  dedicated  to  editorial 
growth  and  expression,  and  is  ai>- 
proaching  30,000  circulation.  We  are 
looking  for  just  the  right  man.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits,  fine  community  and 
climate,  salary  negotiable  as  per  your 
experience  and  qualifications.  Write  ^v- 
ing  all  details.  Replies  will  to  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1989,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

REWRITEMAN— There’s  a  good  job  in 
Boston  for  a  man  with  rewrite  ex¬ 
perience,  Salary  up  to  $10,000  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits,  night  differential. 
Must  be  available  for  ni^ts,  week-ends. 
Send  resumA,  state  experience,  avail¬ 
ability.  Write  Box  1985,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LEADING  PUBLICA’nON  In  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  field  Is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young,  vigorous  reporter- 
writer.  This  is  a  challenging  and  in¬ 
teresting  job.  Knowledge  of  TV  ad¬ 
vertising  helpful  but  not  prerequisite. 
Starting  salary  $12,000.  Box  1979,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Excellent  opportunity 
for  person  who  wants  to  move  up  in 
the  newspaper  business.  We  need  a 
creative  person  who  has  experience  in 
handling  copy  plus  the  ability  to  make 
decision-!  and  assume  supervisory  duties 
when  needed.  Good  starting  salary  and 
all  company  benefits.  Including  retire¬ 
ment  pbin.  Write  to  Kenneth  Baldwin, 
Personnel  Mgr.,  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  20348,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  27420. 

GOOD  NEIWS — Editors,  reporters,  sub¬ 
scribers  wanted  for  ‘"nie  Good  News” 
— the  new,  happy  newspai>er  which 
prints  only  good  news.  State  why  you 
want  to  write  only  good  news.  P.O. 
Box  118,  Avon,  (^nn. — 06001.  A  ding 
dong  newspaper. 


CHICAGO  TODAY 

A  Bright,  Lively,  New 
Compact  Paper  needs 

COPYREADERS 


— Join  a  really  new  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper 

— The  sixth  largest  evening  news¬ 
paper 

— Chicago  Today,  for  the  way  it 
is  now 

— Chicago  Today,  writing  worth 
reading 

Our  paper  is  directed  to  the  young 
affluent  market;  it  is  tightly  writ¬ 
ten  and  edited  for  people  on  the 
move  ...  we  stress  quality,  not 
quantity. 

A  chance  for  you  to  join  a  paper 
on  the  move  with  good  personal 
and  professional  opportunity  if  you 
are  a  top-notch  copyreader. 

You  should  now  to  working  on  the 
copy  desk  of  a  daily:  reporting 
experience  helpful.  You  must  have 
a  degree.  Send  us  your  resumA 
with  salary  requirements  to: 

H.  E.  Hay 

CHICAGO  TODAY 
Personnel,  Room  634 
435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  III.  —  6061 1 


BIG  MONEY,  security,  lush  fringes — 
we  can’t  offer  them.  Hard  work,  chal¬ 
lenge  and  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
a  fighting  paper  with  integrity,  guts 
and  ideas — we  do  offer  that,  for  a 
trouble-shooter  general  sosignment  re¬ 
porter  with  a  couple  of  years’  experi¬ 
ence  who  can  handle  anything.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $185.  Write:  Dave  Mar- 
«)shes.  Free  Press,  Coloiado  brings, 
Colo. — 80901,  and  send  a  couple  of 
clips. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  growing  daily,  lower 
Guif  Coast  of  Florida.  New  plant; 
offset.  Top  climate — prime  area,  (intact 
T.  EX  Hayor,  Associate  Editor,  Naples 
Daily  News,  Naples,  Fla. — 33940. 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 

Are  you  being  challenged  to  the 
limits  of  your  ability T  Are  you 
being  paid  what  you’re  really  worth 
in  today’s  market?  Our  current 
need  for  an  editorial  executive  en¬ 
ables  us  to  offer  immediate  remedies 
in  both  areas.  We’re  seeking  a  per¬ 
son  to  guide  the  work  of  eight 
professionals  on  the  staff  of  a  na¬ 
tional  business  magazine  with  a 
total  of  40  researchers,  writers, 
and  editors.  He  must  apply  out¬ 
standing  critical  judgment  to  every 
phase  of  a  feature  article,  from 
idea,  to  research,  to  writing,  to 
editing.  He  must  have  an  interest 
in  social  issues  as  well  as  a  knack 
for  cutting  to  the  heart  of  a  prob¬ 
lem.  arriving  at  sound  conclusions, 
and  stating  them  simply  and  force¬ 
fully.  He  must  also  have  the  ability 
to  work  effectively  with  t>eople,  of 
course.  Starting  salary  to  $20,000. 
Zone  2. 

Write  fully  to: 

Box  1975,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CITY  EDITOR  .  .  .  are  you  ready  to 
move  up?  Established  Florida  East 
Coast,  6-aftemoon  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  needs  .ambitious  city  editor. 
Good  starting  salary.  Write  Jack  Har¬ 
ris,  Melbourne  Times,  Box  1870,  Mel- 
boume,  Fla. — 32901. 


Frao— Lance 

NEEDED:  Home  life  or  off  set  ro¬ 
mances  of  big  name  Hollywood  and 
TV  stars.  Send  material  to  Pip  Photos. 
Inc.,  607  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y. 
—10017. 

WRITEIRS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Eklitor, 
Box  630,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 


A  new  family  magazine  aimed  at  the 
feminine  market,  "TODAY’S  FAMILY” 
is  seeking  contributors.  Need  columns 
and  features  on  Cooking,  Home  EHirn- 
ishings.  Fashions,  Household  Hints, 
Handicrafts,  Travel,  Sewing,  Groom¬ 
ing  Tips,  Gardening  and  other  areas  of 
potential  interest  to  a  family  magazine. 
Write  Editor,  TODAY’S  FAMILY,  Box 
700,  Denison,  Texas — 75020. 


Operators— Machinists 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACTflNIST— 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  i>ermanent 
situation.  Must  to  experienced  in  ITS. 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  (or  $6 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resum4  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg.— 
97808. _ 

MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
^tuation.  Must  to  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Eaxeellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  S^le  $174.26  for 
8$H  hour  week.  E\ill  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer. 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun.  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  $0086. 

OPESIATOR-MACHINIST.  Good  eoun- 
try  living,  hours,  wages,  $-wsak  vaca¬ 
tion,  benrfts,  for  experienced  ad  op¬ 
erator-machinist-  Write,  ‘phone  or 
write;  Publisher,  Daily  Eagle,  Clare- 
mont.  N.H.— 08748.  (603)  632-6121. 

BI-LINGUAL  HEIAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  language  news¬ 
paper.  Top  man  with  knowledge  of 
ElMtrons,  Mixers  and  photo-compoel- 
tion  equipment.  Must  to  able  to  direct 
and  train  preeent  machinists  crew  In 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  deairable  but  not  indispens¬ 
able.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  2408.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
00986. 

POTOSETTTEat  OPERATOR— Day  shift, 
for  semi-weekly  and  Job  shop.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  all  fringe  tonw. 
fits  and  excellent  wages.  «0-mlnutas 
from  Milwaukee.  Open  shop.  Replies 
confidential.  Write:  Supt.,  West  Bend 
News,  Box  478,  West  ^nd.  Wise. — 
68096. _ 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS, 
experienced  Fairchild  or  Friden  ee- 
aential,  need  immediately  for  second 
shift.  Modem,  air-conditioned  plant; 
open  shop ;  gocd  wages;  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  (lall  collect  Harry  Green.  Jr., 
Record  Stockman,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  (30$)  244-6663. 


E&P  Empleymtiit  Zon*  Chart 

Use  xene  nimifter  te  Indicate  leeatien  witheiit  sgeaMe  Iftantmeatien 
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HELP  WANTED 

Operatort—MaeMniaU 


HELP  WANTED 

Operator*— Machinists 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Naed  two  machiniita  for  day  and  eve- 
ninv  chapela.  Permanent  altuatlona. 
W>hour  week.  Day  scale  tlSS;  nirbt 
scale  1189.25.  Most  be  experienced  in 
ITS,  Monarcbs,  Oomets,  TOU  and  ITS 
operating  units.  Linoflim  or  electronics 
SKperienoe  belpfol.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  adrance  for 
the  rirbt  men.  Call  or  write:  Compos- 
inv  Room  Supt.,  San  Dieffo  Union- 
Tribone  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Are..  San 
Disco.  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  284- 
7111. 


WORK  In  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
floorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Prees. 


UNO  OPERATOR  (display,  beads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
pense:  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Man-in  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  St  Daily 
Mail.  (1— 809— 244— 4821). 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisinff  Raten 


MACMINIST-OPERATOR :  We  are  not 
in  a  burry.  We  would  prefer  to  bear 
from  a  stable  family  man  wlio  doesn’t 
want  to  move  until  after  Christmas. 
Tbe  right  man  could  be  promoted  to 
a  foreman's  position  which  will  be 
open  in  the  near  future.  Must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  composing 
oi)eration.  East  Cc«st.  Top  salary  and 
bmefits.  Writs  Box  1949,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM. 
Permanent  situation.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  on  TPS.  Elrods,  Comets.  Mixers. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Benefits, 
including  excellent  pension  program. 
Open  shop.  Frank  Hoenig,  The  News- 
Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio — 44094.  (AC 
219)  942-2100. 


Photography 

PHOTO  CHIHH^  WAlfTED.  capable  of 
running  department  with  two  assist¬ 
ants  on  medium-sized  daily.  Full 
charge.  Write  giving  full  experience. 
Box  1948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  dark¬ 
room  experience.  Good  opportunity  with 
growing  daily.  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida. 
New  plant;  offset.  Top  climate — prime 
area.  Contact  T.  E.  Hayer.  Associate 
Editor,  Naples  Daily  News,  Naples. 
Fla.— 33940. 


"SITUATIONS  WAMTID" 
IPoyobls  witk  order) 


4- aiMki . $1.00  gtr  lint,  per  Ittuc 

5- oMks . $1.10  ptr  IlM.  per  Ittuc 

2-wcckt . $1.20  per  lim,  per  Ittue 

1-osck  . $1.90  per  liae. 


Count  fhe  averape  werdt  per  lint 
3  linct  ninimusi 
(No  oMrevistlont) 

Add  90c  fer  box  itivicr 
Alr-Moil  service  on  box  nwnben  site 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hetitant  about  antwerinp 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted’  ad? 
Retpondentt  detiring  to  avoid  tend- 
Inf  a  retumi  to  tpecific  newtpapen 
or  OTfaniationt  can  still  do  so  by 
placlno  tame  in  an  envelope  ad- 
dretted  to  “ClattMcd  Department" 
along  with  a  note  litting  the  com- 
paniet  you  da  net  with  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"AU  OTHIR  CLASSinCATIONS" 
fRomtffwoco  abeald  •eeenipooy  dot- 
dflad  eo^y  wOon  aobmlWod  for  pob- 
Dcoffoo  noleas  credit  •«  keen  no- 
twbnsbod.) 

4-wtekt  . $1.90  per  Una,  per  Issue 

9-wcckt . $1A0  per  lint,  per  Issue 

2-wcckt . $1.70  ptr  line,  per  Ittuc 

1-weck  .  $1A0  per  line. 

DISPtAT - CLASSIHED 

The  use  of  borders,  baMfPet  type,  cute 
or  other  decaratlant,  changes  yoig  clattl- 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  far  dltplay- 
dastified  It  $3.19  per  agate  line— $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSINO  TIME 
ToMdoy,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbort,  which  are  amlled  each  day 
at  they  ate  recthrcd,  are  valid  far  1-yaar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

OSO  Tbbd  Avo..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  PIm  2-70SO 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

ROTARY  PRES.SMAN.  exporirnerd. 
daily  newspaper;  day  work.  Opportunity 
for  right  man.  SSH-hour  week;  pleas¬ 
ant  working  and  living  conditions. 
Contact  Edw.  Toll,  News-Sun,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  III. — 60086. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
.95-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  yaara. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Qmtact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barlrara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 98102. 


PRESSMAN — Goss  Metro  Operation 
7V>p  opportunity  for  experienced  prass- 
man  capable  of  learning  Goes  Metro 
offaet  newspaper  proas.  In  sulmrban 
location,  (^art  Area  #5.  Permanent 
position  in  expanding  pressroom.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  with  many  fringe  Iwneflts, 
such  as:  paid  vacation,  free  hospital¬ 
ization.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield, 
participating  life  Insurance  and  paid 
holidays.  Write  (giving  phone  number 
so  you  can  be  interviewed  by  phone) 
Box  1842.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


LETITEniPREJSSMAN  —  Circulation 
11.500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  lienefits.  Opr<ortun1- 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  Ad- 
vertlser-’Tribune.  ’Tiffin,  Ohio— 48888;  or 
'phone  (419)  447-4455. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  camera  work,  stripping, 
and  platemaking.  Good  wage  scale  with 
employee  security  program.  Alr-con- 
ditioned  plant.  All  benefits  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful.  growing  middle-size  community. 
Write  Box  240,  I’rinceton,  Illinois 
618.56. 


OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
needed  by  E7orlda  Coast  daily.  New 
Urbanite.  Elxeellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  In  new  plant. 
Contact:  T.  A.  O’Connor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1076  Central  Avenue,  Naples, 
IHorlda — 83940;  or  'phone  (818)  649- 
8161. 


Printers 


APPUCATTONS  BEING  ACCENTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  griven  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises. 
Inc.,  800  W.  Second  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67601.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-8811. 


THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  California. 
Tbe  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-miles  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
night  composing  room  foremen.  This 
is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 
above-average  benefits  and  a  85-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledn  in  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News, 
(Thula  Vista,  Calif. — 92012,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  references. 


ALL-AROUND  PRINi'Ek,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $186.  Carter 
Waid.  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 


(XILLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilise  and 
sutwrvise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8.M0.  Send 
complete  resumd,  reference  listing,  ste., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land.  Wisconsin  64806. 


CONVEIRTING  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press  stereo  forunan  for 
night  shift  on  letterpress  operation  that 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  Q.  Hei- 
berger,  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tsnn. 
—87662. 


EXPERIENCED  COMBINA’HON  MEN 
for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulation 
daily  located  in  Southeast  trI-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  benefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  All-day  situations: 
87^-hour  5-day  week ;  hot  mstal.  Call 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher.  East 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  Fourth  St., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio— 48920.  Phone 
(216)  886-4545. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  Offset) 
For  new  6-unit  Cioss  Suburban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
Ehccellent  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowery  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Avs.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  16219. 


MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION  Supsr- 
Intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engrravlng  and 
bindery  plant.  Ebccellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  itrodnetion- 
oriented  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Roy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  218, 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01845. 


WANTED:  E^IGRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  union  commercial  and  newsiwper 
shop.  Need  thoroughly  competent  or¬ 
ganizer,  knowledgeable  in  all  processes. 
Immediate  opening.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1978,  ^itor  Sc  ^blisher. 


Public  Relations 


UNIVERSITY  INFORMATION  OF- 
n(JEJ — Writer  needed  for  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  at  private  university 
in  Middle  Atlantic  city.  Prefer  8-4 
years’  experience  and  interest  in  sci¬ 
ence.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resumd  to  Box  1963,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


SCTIENCE  WRITER — Young  journalist 
to  assist  director  of  Science  News  in 
mid-Manhattan  public  rslations  agsney 
working  with  physician  speciality  or¬ 
ganization  and  apace  research.  News 
release  writing  and  media  contact.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $8,000  to  $9,000  with  good  chance 
of  advancement.  Box  1872,  Editor  0 
Publisher. 


COMPANY  PUBLICA’nONS  EDITOR 
Lukena  Steel  Company  In  S.E.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  immediate  opening  for 
person  with  writing  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  edit  and  lay  out  an 
employee  tabloid  newspaper  and  an 
8,000  circulation  Internal-external  mag¬ 
azine.  Opportunity  to  participate  in 
other  facets  of  company’s  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  Send  resumd  stating 
salary  requirements  to  William  Smith, 
Employment  Department,  Lu)cens  Steel 
0>mi>any,  Coatesville.  Pa.  19820, 


PR  WRITE31 — Growing  tranapr 
company  offers  growth  posit. m 
writer  with  unlimited  potentiai  l(i|J 
azine  articles,  news  releases,  si 
financial  and  annual  rei>orts 
starting  salary,  excellent  benefits. 
South  city.  Send  resumd,  includ 
ucation  and  salary  history  in  oontii 
to  Box  1977,  Elditor  St  ^blisher. 


Salesmen 


lOiMtST, 


SALES  ENGINEER  for  Zone  5  fa 

prominent  manufacturer  of  mi.tsriaii^Uishar. 

handling  equipment.  Elxperiencc 

thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper 

dnetion  necessary.  Material  hxnd 
experience  desir^,  but  not 
Send  resumd  and  salary  requires 
to  Box  1983,  Elditor  St  Publisher, 


SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 
Challenging  opportunity  tor  experienes 

representatives  with  young,  growin: 

newspaper  feature  syndicate.  &nd  ivf 
sumd  to  Anthony  A.  Pabian,  E>litor' 
Workshop  Syndicate.  309  N.  Ventui 
St.,  Ojai,  Calif.— 98023. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Administrative 


DO 

YOU 

NEED 

ME? 


30-year-old  publisher  seeks  new  chs 
lenga  due  to  sale  of  paper.  Started  ill 
backshop  at  early  age,  can  run  moS 
machines.  Elamed  SB  In  joumalhD- 
printing,  then  went  into  advertising  an4[ 
PR  as  account  executive.  Went  back 
nevrspapering,  purchased  interest, 
guid^  pai>er  to  27  state  awards  ii 
three  years  .  .  .  earned  for  himself  1 
advertising  awards  and  state’s  hlghrsl 
editorial  award.  Converted  letterprva 
shop  to  cold  type  and  web  offset.  Knows 
as  one  of  best  in  state. 


Active  in  civic,  state  and  national 
organizations  and  affairs.  Honest,  at- 
gressive  and  talented.  One  who  can  4o 
the  job  for  you  in  management.  AMs 
to  Invest  if  right  opportunity.  Reedy  f« 
immediate  move. 


WRITE  BOX  1858, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


GENERAL  ALL  ’ROUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN! 


From  beck  shop  to  Publisher  of 
large  combine  of  dailies  and  saburbssi. 
^cellent  experience  in  business,  eirw- 
lation-promotion,  advertising,  prodne 
tion,  personnel-labor  relations  as) 
property  management.  Can  haadb 
commercial  printing. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  needs  i 
trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  s» 
ployer’s  interests.  Available  doe  to  sals 
Prtfer  Areas  8-4-8-9.  but  will  eonsidv 
any  area  for  right  situation.  Box  18N> 
EMitor  *  Publisher. 
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GENERAL  MANAGER  with  brood  si-{  E'D 
perience  would  like  to  move  to  laifw 
operation.  Presently  with  26,000  eves- 
ing.  Am  young,  aggressive  family  mas. 
&perien<^  In  both  hot  and  eold-typa 
Have  had  responsibility  for  major  ex¬ 
pansion  and  remodeling.  Loads  of  ex- 
Iterience  In  competitive  situation.  WooH 
want  authority  for  total  operatise 
Box  1916,  EMitor  &  Ebibllsher, 


Artists— Cartoonists 


AWARD-WINNING  CART<X)NISt. 
young,  desiree  position.  Osrebratise' 
provoking  Ideas  via  clean  art.  Ssurpl* 
Pox  1988,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  humorosaj 
hard-hitting,  desires  position  on 
pollUn  daily.  Box  1098,  Editor  A 
Usher. 
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•»I4.  Ed 


<»rsonnel  Avallsbie 


LL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Circulation 


Editorial 


KS  WITH  EXTENSIVE  KNOW-HOW 
ti  •xparianca  in  utlei,  layout,  copy  in- 
aidinK  apot  and  full  color.  Zonat  1 
t.  Da^ree.  Family.  Adminiitrativa 
clinrd.  Box  1901,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


«LY  AD  MANAGER  doins  aalea. 
u,  copy,  promotion,  publicity,  all 
ificationa,  aeeka  chanKO  early  1970 
I  N.Y.  or  Connecticut  atato  area.  Box 
114,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

mVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  dia- 
iliy  or  elasaifled;  outaida  aaalKnment 
“phona  aalea;  26  yeara'  experience. 
60.  Location  not  important.  Con- 
Mel  Murphy,  P.O,  Box  146,  Reno, 
irrida  89504. 


1 


Mn 


patent,  roaouroaful,  imasinatlTO 

LRAL  A88IUN5IENT  KEl'ORTKH. 

yaara’  experlanea;  can  handle  deak. 
.n  editor  only,  pleaaa.  Box  187S. 
A  Publiaher. 


^RAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
anow  job.  Honaat,  reliable,  axperi- 
awad  man,  29,  unhappy  in  praeent  job 
■said  like  to  work  on  a  p.m.  daily  in 
Zaaa  6  or  4.  Box  1918,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I'Atr. 


UW  STUDENT,  ex-editor  of  weekl 


rlt-noe — some  broadcaatins  and  PR 
wanta  back  in.  Magazine,  PR  (in 
FUladelphia,  Boaton  or  Friaco  areas) 
9  work  abroad  (En^liah  only).  Can 
India  camera;  hot  or  cold-type.  De- 
pae  in  journaliam.  Write  Box  1968, 
tditor  A  Publiaher. 


XANAGING  EDITOR.  20  years’  all- 
nad  newsroom  experience.  Zone  2. 
Ibx  1941,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER 

For  A  Very  Special 
Community  Newspaper 
IfUl  assume  full  responsibility  for 
*tna;^ement  of  a  well-financed  newa- 
PWer.  He  will  make  lateral  salary 
Bore  or  accept  82,000  decrease  from 
Ptasent  spot  in  return  for  groas  In¬ 
sane  ■  share. 

%  is  widely-traveled  colleite  vrad 
(alatory  major)  and  former  editor- 
nblldlier  of  weekly  maaraxine  with  18 
x*n'  daily  and  weekly  editorial  ex- 
_  inrlence. 

forare  publication  into  oriflamme 
intellectual  elite,  showcase  of  busi- 
community,  suardian  of  consumer, 
|ctemi.;on  of  ^e  student,  catalyst  for 
ynnijnity  proarress,  forum  for  local 
alombio  of  current  news  and 
—  and  readership  -  buravonins 
■«Be> -maker,  ariven  adequate  flnane- 
in  irood-potential  situation.  Box 
IN6.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LOS  ANGELES  COPY  EDITOR  wants 
chanare  to  cleaner  clime  on  West  Coast. 
Heavy  on  editinK.  reportorial  or  man- 
ugement.  Box  1991,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  26  — 
former  information  and  Pit  Officer  for 
the  8th  Infantry  Division  in  Germany 
— seeks  position  on  daily  in  Area  1. 
Robert  H.  Overmyer,  306  Woodmont 
Ave.,  Steubenville.  Ohio — 43962. 


SCIENTIFIC  WRITER.  8  years’  air- 
cn^t,  digital  equipment.  Cryogenics, 
thin-flims,  radar.  Box  1981,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PRO.  60.  BI-LINGUAL  (Spanish) 
wants  back  in  harness,  having  gotten 
novel  out  of  system.  All  beats — most 
desks.  Heavy  theatre,  book  section.  Ger¬ 
ald  McCann,  Box  1867,  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.— 9608.  Ph:  (408)  864-4209. 


TOP-NO’TCH  writer,  editor,  manager 
(29),  wants  spot  wliere  ability,  ambi¬ 
tion.  initiative  can  be  put  to  test.  Box 
1995,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  major  Los  Angeles 
daily  wants  to  flee  smog.  Experienced 
ail  facets  editing.  Prefer  West  Coast. 
Need  $226  minimum.  Box  1976,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  young,  progres¬ 
sive,  seeks  challenging  newspaper  posi¬ 
tion.  Versatile— experienced,  M.S.  Jour¬ 
nalism.  UCLA.  Write:  James  L.  Bilt- 
chik,  264  Hamilton  Rd.,  Chappaqua, 
N.Y.— 10614:  or  call  (914)  CE  8-8618 
evenings. 


AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  small  to  medium  daily  with  a 
desire  to  upgrade  its  photography.  80 ; 
family  man.  Box  1961,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Preatmen—Sterootypari 


PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  In  Areas  5,  7,  8  nr 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  Cottrell. 
10  years’  experience.  Box  1724,  Editor 
A  l^blisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  Camera  and  Pressman, 
age  42,  desires  position.  19  vears’  on 
web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD-COMPOSI'TOR,  hot  and  cold ; 
mark-up  and  paste-np  for  Photon  660 
and  Linoflim.  18  years’  In  trade.  Family 
man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6,  Box 
18.69,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

WEB  LE’TTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 
44,  knowledge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1749,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

80  YBJARS’  ixPEmENCE!  20  '  as 
working  foreman,  letterpross.  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
Including  maintenanee.  resumd  on  re¬ 
quest.  ^x  1786,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


11%  YEARS’  PRINTING;  Upe,  train¬ 
ing,  IBM  1180  setup,  supervisor.  Wom¬ 
an,  children,  wants  smaller  living  area. 
Box  162,  Golden,  Colo. — 80401. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Production  Man¬ 
ager — Medium  or  small  daily ;  or  group 
operation.  Web  offset  or  hot  metal. 
Box  1996,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 


Production 


CONVBR’nNG  TO  OFFSET  T 
Need  an  experienced  manager  for  a 
short  term  to  coordinate,  supervise  snd 
train  your  personnel  for  a  smooth  con¬ 
version?  Excellent  references.  Box  1966, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEIR 
Hot  and  cold-type;  cost-conscious.  Web 
offset.  Available  immediately.  Box  1992, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Public  Relationt 


PRESENTLY  HEAD  OF  PR-AD  de¬ 
partment  for  $83  million/year  comp¬ 
any.  14  years’  experience  as  newsman, 
p.r.,  photog.  Box  198.7,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


AtJdrcsa- 


-Zip  Codi* . 


Classification. 


□  Agg.gn  a  box  number  and  mall  my  rcpllea  dally 


To  Run: 
Mail  to: 


Till  Forhitltlfii 


ton  OR  A  RUBLISHKR  •  880  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  Verii  lem 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Bronn 

Right  of  reply 

The  much  discussed  “right  of 
reply”  which  has  been  written 
into  several  international  draft 
conventions  has  been  approved 
in  the  Convention  on  Protection 
of  Human  Rights  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  States  Nov. 
7-22  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Twelve  of  the  19  delegations 
attending  signed  the  document 
giving  it  majority  approval.  The 
draft  convention  originally  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Inter-American 
Council  of  Jurists  has  been  kick¬ 
ing  around  the  OAS  since  1965. 

Since  it  will  have  to  be  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Latin  American  states  and 
eventually  may  be  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification  by  a 
two-thirds  majority,  every  edi¬ 
tor  should  familiarize  himself 
with  it.  Only  two  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  affect  the  press.  They  are 
Articles  13  and  14  as  adopted 
(formerly  articles  12  and  13). 

We  expect  that  the  press  of 
all  countries  w’here  freedom 
still  exists  will  mobilize  to  pre¬ 
vent  ratification.  We  hope  that 
will  be  true  especially  in  the 
U.S. 

The  two  articles  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Article  13.  Freedom  of  Thouaht 
and  Expretwion 

“1.  Everyone  shall  have  the 
right  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression.  This  right  shall  in¬ 
clude  freedom  to  seek,  receive, 
and  impart  information  and 
ideas  of  all  kinds,  regardless  of 
frontiers,  either  orally,  in  VTit- 
ing,  in  print,  in  the  form  of  art, 
or  through  any  other  medium  of 
his  choice. 

“2.  The  exercise  of  the  right 
provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  shall  not  be  subject 
to  prior  cenf:''rship  but  shall  be 
subject  to  subsequent  liability, 
which  shall  be  expressly  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  and  be  necessary 
in  order  to  ensure: 

“a.  respect  for  the  rights  or 
reputations  of  others;  or 
“b.  the  protection  of  national 
security,  public  order,  or  public 
health  or  morals. 

“3.  The  right  of  expression 
may  not  be  restricted  by  indirect 
methods  or  means,  such  as  the 
abuse  of  government  or  private 
controls  over  new’sprint,  radio 
broadcasting  frequencies,  or  im¬ 
plements  or  equipment  used  in 
the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion,  or  by  any  other  means 


tending  to  impede  the  communi¬ 
cation  and  circulation  of  ideas 
and  opinions. 

“4.  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  paragraph  2  above, 
public  entertainments  may  be 
subject  by  law  to  prior  censor¬ 
ship,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
regulating  access  to  them  for 
the  moral  protection  of  child¬ 
hood  and  adolescence. 

“5.  Any  propaganda  for  war 
and  any  advocacy  of  national, 
racial,  or  religious  hatred  that 
constitute  incitements  to  lawless 
violence  or  any  other  similar  il¬ 
legal  action  against  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  on  any 
grounds  including  those  of  race, 
color,  religion,  language,  or  na¬ 
tional  origin  shall  be  considered 
as  offenses  punishable  by  law. 

Article  14.  Right  of  Reply 

“1.  Anyone  injured  by  inaccu¬ 
rate  or  offensive  statements  or 
ideas  disseminated  to  the  public 
in  general  by  a  legally  regulated 
medium  of  communication  has 
the  right  to  reply  or  make  a 
correction  using  the  same  com¬ 
munications  outlet,  under  such 
conditions  as  the  law  may  estab¬ 
lish. 

“2.  The  correction  or  reply 
shall  not  in  any  case  remit  other 
legal  liabilities  that  may  have 
been  incurred. 

“3.  For  the  effective  protec¬ 
tion  of  honor  and  reputation, 
every  publication,  and  every 
newspaper,  motion  picture,  ra¬ 
dio,  and  television  company, 
shall  have  a  person  responsible, 
who  is  not  protected  by  immuni¬ 
ties  or  special  privileges.” 


Editors  react 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Newsprint  scarcity  is  unlikely  in  1970 


Montreal 

Continued  growth  of  news¬ 
print  production  of  Canadian 
Mills,  following  substantial 
gains  achieved  in  1969,  is  fore¬ 
cast  by  the  annual  survey  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada. 

Additional  mill  facilities  now 
being  built  provide  assurance 
that  available  supply  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  publishers’ 
needs,  the  association  stated. 

“There  is  no  indication  of 
impending  shortage  and  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  now  available  or 
in  process  of  construction  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  provide 
for  any  sudden  expansion  of  de¬ 
mand,”  it  assured. 

For  newsprint  mills  in  Can¬ 
ada,  estimated  total  production 
in  1969  shows  an  incease  of 
more  than  half-a-million  tons 
or  7  percent. 

“Three  factors  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  major  gain,”  the 
report  comments.  “One  has  been 
relative  freedom  this  year  from 
the  effects  of  newspaper  strikes. 


Another  has  been  the  increase 
of  roughly  20  percent  achieved 
in  exports  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  to  overseas  markets.  The 
third  factor  is  a  marked  de¬ 
crease  this  year  in  the  number 
of  competitive  newsprint  mills 
completed  in  the  United  States. 

Mills  in  the  United  States 
are  expected  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  in  1969  by  276,000  tons  or 
9  percent  ard  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  is  140,000  tons  or  5 
percent.  Thus  the  three  major 
producers  show  a  combined  in¬ 
crease  of  7  percent. 

Two  new  Canadian  machines 
were  brought  into  production  in 
1969,  one  at  Gatineau  and  one 
at  Clermont.  Another  will  be 
added  in  1970  at  Bale  Comeau. 
All  of  these  new  Canadian  ma¬ 
chines  are  in  Quebec  in  contrast 
with  the  preceding  two-year 
period  when  locations  of  six 
machines  were  divided  between 
two  in  British  (kjiumbia,  two  in 
Quebec  and  one  each  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  Ontario. 


In  the  United  States  one  new 
machine  started  production  in 
1969  lat  Catawba,  S.  C.,  and 
one  is  expected  in  1970  at  De 
Bidder,  La.  Seven  additions 
were  completed  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  years,  1967-68. 

Looking  into  the  future,  pro¬ 
jected  world  demand  by  1975 


said  letters  to  congpressm'-n 
the  Pentagon  prompted  an  A: 
investigation.  He  flew  to  ( 
fornia  to  see  Ridenhour  and 
tained  the  names  of  several 
witnesses. 

On  October  19,  Obst  a 
phoned  newspapers  offering 
terviews  with  three  soldiers 
claimed  to  have  been  in  Pi 
ville.  No  box-score  of  buyers 
these  interviews  is  available 
the  Washington  Post  was 
purchaser,  although  it  as.si 
its  own  reporters  to  intervi 
the  soldiers  for  purposes  of 
taining  its  story. 

Hersch’s  lawyer,  Mic 
Nussbaiun,  said  CBS  off< 
$10,000  for  an  interview 
Paul  Meadlo,  one  of  the  soldi 
at  Songmy.  Meadlo  gave  C 
an  account  of  the  incid 
which  was  broadcast  in  an 
terview  with  Mike  Wall 
Nussbaum  said  Meadlo  recei 
none  of  the  $10,000. 

Hersch  wrote  a  story  a 
Meadlo  but  whether  he  was 
to  sell  it  to  any  newspapers 
not  been  disclosed. 

Ridenhour  is  reported  to  ha 
engaged  a  literary  agent  to  t 
to  sell  his  story  to  various  mj 
zines.  Not  long  before  the  s 
broke  big  in  the  headlines, 
agent  told  Ridenhour  that  n 
of  the  publications  he  a 
proached  were  interested. 


is  about  25.3  million  tons,  an 
crease  over  1969  of  nearly 
million. 

“Productive  capacity  to  matd 
the  report  stated,  “but  it  is  hart 
to  predict  how  much  of  it 
be  in  use  making  other  grow 
this  need  will  exist  by  1970/ 
and  how  much  will  be  realist 
cally  available  for  newsprial 
More  construction  will  clea 
be  needed.” 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

.that’s  why  in  Baltimore 
71  out  of  100  lines  of 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
TheSunpapersS 
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